


Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical » ===: 





Valve made hy Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. B 


Hycar rubber diaphragms 


AIR FORCE PHOTO. HEADQUARTERS. U.S.A.F.. WASH... D.C 





Corry, Pa. Hycar rubber diaphragm molded by Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc., 
F, Goodrich Chemical Co. supplies the Hycar rubber only 
1. Completely assembled shut-off valve as used in the B-47 Stratojet. 2. Hycar rubber diaphragm in partially assembled valve 


“Thinking” valve needs Hycar 
for fast, safe refueling! 


ASOLINE flow into wing tanks 
Gs B-47 Stratojets and C-124 
Globemasters sometimes reaches 600 
gallons per minute. 

Shut-off valves—with Hycar rubber 
diaphragms—meet every requirement 
of speed and safety. Valves are located 
in the wing tanks. They are actuated 
automatically to stop fuel flow before 
tank capacity is reached. If the valve’s 
rubber diaphragm were to fail under 
the terrific pressure, fuel would over- 
flow ... the fuel tank might rupture 
... the entire wing structure might be 
damaged. You can see the important 
part the Hycar rubber diaphragm has 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ 
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HYCAR American rubber ¢ 


in successful refueling. 

Hycar not only withstands extreme 
pressures, but also resists the deteri- 
orating effects of aircraft fuel. It will 
not become brittle or crack with age. 
And Hycar also remains resilient and 
flexible through a temperature range 
required for this application of —65°F. 
to 167°F. The Hycar rubber is com- 
pounded to meet military specifica- 
tion MIL-R-6855, Class I. 

Hycarrubbercompoundshave many 
advantages, are used in many indus- 
tries. They resist heat and cold, abra- 
sion, aging, gas, oil and many chem- 
icals. They may help you improve or 





GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ 


<2 
<3 


develop more saleable products. For 
information, please write Dept. HB-8, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 
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‘Phillips 


The Philblacks’ help in many ways 
Your product's quality to raise! 


Higher quality means fewer rejects! The proper 
Philblack helps your product pass the most rigid 
quality-control inspections with ease. 

Philblack A turns out accurate moldings and 
smooth tubings. Makes products that look better. 
Gives a high-quality, satiny finish. 

Philblack O adds toughness to products that 
need it. Manufacturers of industrial hose, con- 
veyor belts and tire treads use this HAF black to 
reduce static electricity, too. 


Philblack I fills the bill when you want extreme 
abrasion resistance. This new ISAF black (Inter- 
mediate Super Abrasion Furnace) delivers dura- 
bility plus!—at remarkably low cost! 
Philblack E has broken all records for abrasion 
resistance. It is actually a mileage marvel when 
used in cold rubber tire treads! And this SAF 
black prevents cut and crack growth, too. 

For full information, consult our technical sales 
representative or write our nearest office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


318 WATER STREET - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION e 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6&5, N.Y. 


The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton, West Coast 


* 


ageni: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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A Trademark 





A PRETTY PICTURE — this flooring profitably pro- 
duced with PLIOVIC. Its colors are bright and 
clean. It is easily installed ond maintained. It 
tully resists the effects of light, age, hard wear, 
oils, greases and water 









fe 
> % 






and you can make it— 


easily and economically with C BROVIC 






ERE is top-quality vinyl! flooring. Here is a highly salable 
product you can produce—easily and economically—con- 
sistently and profitably—with PLIovic, Goodyear’s polyvinyl 
chloride resin. 

PLIOVIC is so polymerized as to process easily, yet give excellent 
physical properties in the finished product. Its high bulk den- 
sity means easier handling and full production on standard 
equipment. Its rapid fluxing means fast production. Its unusual 
heat resistance means safe color development and rerunning 
of scrap. Its controlled uniformity means smooth, continuous 
production with fewer rejects. 

Get more out of your plant by putting PLIovic in. Get full 
information and technical assistance on flooring—or sheeting, 
film, extruded and molded goods — profitably produced with 
PLIOVIC, by writing to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


















CHEMICAL 


GOOD’YE 
We think you Il like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE ', AR 


every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
DIVISION 







Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic~T, M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
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CLIMCO LINERS— 


to Preserve and Protect Gum Rubber Sheets 


Gum rubber sheets are being rolled into durable, 
clean liners from the calender. Climco Processed 
Liners preserve sheet stock; exclude air, moisture, 
sunlight, maintain tackiness; protect your stock 
from oxidation, mould, bloom, lint and ravelings. 


Climco Processed Liners have been used for 31 
years to speed production because they: 


Insure better separation 
Save power 
Eliminate production headaches 


Reduce stock losses 


Give greater latitide in compounding 


Offer longer liner life 
TRY THEM IN YOUR PLANT 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio 


mt ae 


a 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 
your copy now. 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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FALLING BALL TESTS PROVE greater impact resistance of 
hard rubber mode with PLIOLITE S-6 Samples were photo 
graphed immediately alter being struck with 0 7” dia steel 
ball weighing 67 grams and dropped from height of 5'% feet 


TOUGHER HARD RUBBER 


is easier made with 


Hard rubber manufacturers always have been hard put to over- 
come an inherent limitation of their product—low impact resist- 
ance. They also have been plagued with difficult processing and 
generation of heat in the curing of high sulfur stocks. 


Answers to all three of these problems are now at hand through 

the use of PLIOLITE S-6 — Goodyear’s rubber reinforcing, high 

styrene copolymer. Recent studies and tests have proved that We think you'll like 
incorporation of PLIOLITE S-6 in hard rubber gives these THE GOODYEAR 
improvements: ON PLAYHOUSE 


y other Sunday— 


C TV Network 


1. Much higher impact strength, depending upon 
the amounts of resin and sulfur used. 


. Use of lower sulfur levels without reduction 
in hardness, stiffness, tensile strength or softening point. 


. Safer production through control of the exothermic 


curing reaction plus permitted use of thicker sections "es HEMICAL 


and faster cures. 
4 
. Easier production through nerve reduction and GO ao = Yy FAR 
stiffening of the stock to give better handling, milling ', 
and preforming properties. 
DIVISION 
5. Better appearance of the cured stock surface. 


For further details on how to produce tougher hard rubber 
easier with PLIOLITE S-6, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Pliolite, Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliovic-T. M 's The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products - CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS ~The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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WHICH one of these 


Stearic Acids 
can do a better job 
for you? 


Among the almost infinite variety of high quality 
fatty acids produced in volume by Drew, these 
Stearic Acids are the outstanding choice of lead- 
ers in the rubber, paint, drug and cosmetic 
industries. Look at the table, and compare the 
composition and characteristics of these Drew 
Stearics with others. You may discover a clue to 


making your product better, at lower cost. 





FORMULA 1500 Economical hydrogenated undis- 
tilled stearic, particularly suited for the rubber indus- 
try. Activates acceleration in rubber compounding. 


FORMULA 1000 Similar to Formula 1500, but has 
a higher titre and lower iodine value. Widely used 
in the rubber industry, and for buffing compounds. 


FORMULA 200 Equivalent to double pressed stea- 
ric. Excellent for production of non-ionic emulsifiers, 
metallic soaps. Available in small, non-sticking, 
easy-to-weigh flakes. 


FORMULA 300 Equivalent to triple pressed stearic. 
Premium grade—for the most exacting specifica- 
tions in hand lotions, creams, deodorants, brushless 
shaving creams, mascara, etc. 


FORMULA 400 An all vegetable product with ex- 
ceptionally high titre and low iodine value. Use 
whenever specifications are more critical than those 
met by other stearic acids. 


Sead for Mew Polder on Drew Farry Acips, 
including data on surfactants, plasticizers and many 
other products produced by Drew to help give your 
formulations a head start in the marketing race. 
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MALLET HANDLE DIES 
PURPOSE — For those who have 


no machinery and do not wish 
to purchase any. For Cutting 
— Rubber, Neoprene, Plas- 
tics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
bolts or not. 
tae? SERVICE—One to three days. 


Sie ia 





Use On Clicker Machine 
or Dinker Press 
PURPOSE—For Cutting Rubber, 
Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE — More reasonably 
priced than the all steel dies. 
Recommended for small and 
medium quantities where cost 
of an all steel die is not 
warranted. 


SERVICE—One day service. 








Dies for cutting 


STEEL RULE CLICKER DIES 





CUTTING DIES 


Used on Die Cutting Press, 
Printing Press or Power Press 
PURPOSE — Especially suited for 

cutting — Rubber, Neoprene, 
Plastics, etc. 
ADVANTAGE—Low in cost. Suit- 
able for long production runs. 
It is necessary to cut from 
rectangular sheets which are 
fed into the press. 
SERVICE—One day service. , 


ALL STEEL DIES 
Use On Clicker Machine or 


Beam Press or Power Press 

PURPOSE—For Cutting— 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, 
etc. 

ADVANTAGE — Cut direct from 
rolls without first cutting into 
sheets. 

SERVICE—One to three day serv- 


ice on dies. 


DIE CUTTING SERVICE 


PURPOSE—For those who prefer to have their cutting done 
by others. 

ADVANTAGE—We can die cut your product for you on our 
own presses rapidly and economically at a low "per 


thousand" cost. 
SERVICE—One to three days. 






Gaskets, flashing from molded parts, rubber 
soles, foam and sponge for furniture padding, 







inflated toys, clothing and foot- 
wear, etc. 






|= >» / Ss \& 
ANUFACTURERS 
CHelsea 2-0860-1 


“$TEEL RULE DIE M 
24-28 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Subsidiaries: American Fabricators; Interstate Die Cutting Co., Inc 


Intelligent Service to the Rubber Goods Industry for Over 22 Years 
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Witeo-Coutineutal 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


IN SUNRAY, TEXAS, 


new plant facilities are producing SRF 
Black. A high capacity FEF unit has 

been added, HMF and channel blacks are 
also in quantity production. 


sili a 


IN WESTLAKE, LA., Witco-Continental’s new plant IN EUNICE, N. M., hundreds of acres of channel AT BIG LAKE, TEXAS, Witco's natural gas 
has expanded its production of HAF Black, black burner houses produce a complete range of plant produces channel blacks from residual gat 
channel blacks. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


AKRON * AMARILLO + LOS ANGELES * BOSTON + CHICAGO * HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND * SAN FRANCISCO * LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


























AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF e CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ NEWARK, N. J. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
FABRICS 
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Any listing of Wellington Sears fabrics and their 
applications in the rubber industry can at best 
be but a partial one. In industry, the military and 
the home...in conveyor belts, hoses and other 
mechanical rubber goods...in pump and air 
compressor diaphragms, pontoons and raincoats 
...in thousands of rubber-and-fabric applica 
tions, you're sure to find Wellington Sears fab- 
rics on the joo. 

Backed by more than one hundred years’ expe- 
rience in the industrial fabric field, Wellington 


Sears offers an extensive line of modern cotton 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 








superior for a wide 
of rubber applications 


and synthetic fabrics for rubber fabrication. These 
are available in standard, as well as special, con- 
structions to meet unusual requirements. 

Whatever the problem, a call or letter to your 
nearest Wellington Sears sales office will place 
at your disposal the facilities of this “headquar- 
ters for industrial fabrics” and its engineering- 
technical staff. 


An illustrated 24-page booklet filled with valuable facts 
on fabric development and applications of interest to 
present and potential users of industrial fabrics is yours 
for the asking. Write for a free copy of “ Modern Textiles 
for Industry” to Wellington Sears Co., Department L-6, 
65 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES +» NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO «© ST. LOUIS 


vi 


vs 


variety 


- 


Superior Fabrics 
for the 
Rubber Industry 


Belting duck 
Hose duck 
Enameling duck 
Army duck 
Single and plied- 
yarn chafers 
Sheeting 
Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Nylon, high-tenacity 
rayon, other 
synthetics and 
combinations. 
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(oil base) for Sponge 
for Sponge where “Vnicel’’ ND 
4 is blowing agent 
(water base) for Foam 
ad for Vinyl Film where d.o.p. is plas- 
ticiser 


to reduce undesirable odors in GR-S produc 


lication Information 

estes TENSILE STRENGTH and RESILIENCY: Product shelf checks of more 
COMPATIBILITY: Will combine readily with than a year's duration show that Airkem specifications in no way 
raw mixes. affect tensile strength and resiliency. 
AGING: Airkem Specifications have no PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: Rubber products treated with Airkem Speci- 
deleterious effect on aging properties. fications are unaffected in color, foaming, setting time and density, 








ODOR COUNTERACTANTS FOR THE RUBBER FIELD 


Case History #12 
PROBLEM: A leading producer of foam rubber mattresses and pillows was receiving complaints from 
dealers and consumers about offensive odors emanating from his products. Some of these odors were of 
low key types hardly discernible except when the user retired. Then, in direct contact, the odors became 
offensive. 
SOLUTION: Airkem engineers discovered that the odor problem was caused by a combination of 
contributing factors, including the GR-S latex as well as certain polysulphide accelerators, Airkem 


Specification 115 was added to the raw mix to the amount of 14 of 1% of the dry latex solids. 


RESULT: A marked reduction in odor problems and the elimination of this source of consumer com- 


plaint. The manufacturer was able to continue with the use of GR-S Latex and other materials which 


contributed to high manufacturing efficiency and economy. The cost of the Airkem application is 
measured in pennies per mattress. 

These formulations have obtained excellent results in freeing products of odor problems created by 
decomposed protein in slab or latex, chemical nitrogenous blowing agents, plasticisers, accelerators 
and stabilizers. 

Do you have a problem of this nature? Airkem may be able to provide a practical, low-cost solution. 


For information, please write to: Industrial Applications Dept., Airkem, Inec., 241 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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RAYON TAKES THE H EAT. F! 


ee. 1O GIVE YOU ACOOL SAVING ON UPKEEP 


Engineered for day-in, day-out heavy trucking, today’s rugged tires use rayon 
in the cord. Experience has proved rayon cord makes a tough, cool-running tire. 
Low initial cost plus economy of operation are important reasons why 
9 out of 10 of the country’s trucks and buses are rolling on tires made with 
rayon. Month after month, mile after mile, rayon’s unique qualities 


take the heat off your maintenance costs. 


Enka is a major producer of Rayon for tires... 


ENKA RAYON For corp IN TIRES 


American Enka Corporation, 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Here is a standard, two-roll, 6 x 13” laboratory 
mill, which you can have with four different drive 
arrangements. One of these should give you 
exactly the roll speed, or speeds, and friction ratio 
you need for your experimental work. 

Drive may be (1) by single AC motor with mill 
gearing to give constant roll speed and 1.4:1 
friction; (2) by single AC motor driving the rolls 
through vari-speed sheaves to give a back roll 
speed range of 18 to 34 RPM and 1.4:1 friction; 
(3) by two AC motors with vari-speed drives for 
friction ratios from even speed up to 2.1:1; (4) 
by two DC motors with variable voltage control 
for ratios from even speed up to 10:1 friction. 


Standard mills have self-contained automatic 
cascade lubrication, swinging scraper, tilting 
guides and knee-operated safety trip. Optional 
features include chrome-plated rolls, extra hand 
scraper, air-operated scraper, ratchet roll adjust- 
ment, and batch-off roll. 

Send for further information about this versa- 
tile mill. Or, if you prefer, a Farrel-Birmingham 
engineer will be glad to discuss your laboratory 
equipment problems with you at any time. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston FB-824 


- Stemingham' 
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Picture shows Schrader’s platen presses, in which dozens of valves are made in one cycle. 


Their whole sequence of operation is automatically timed and 
controlled by Taylor instrumentation, 


The Schrader Valves that keep the air in your tires 
had their start in Milady’s bustle. August Schra- 
der, she quickly discovered, had created a valve 
that would never betray her by a hiss or collapse 
in a social gathering. Today, Schrader Valves are 
being turned out by the million for automobile 
and truck tires, and such 
diverse uses as pneumatic 
life rafts, diving equip- 
ment and airplane shock 
struts. In fact we use 
them in great quantities 
in the new Taylor plug- 
in TRANSET* system. 


Justas we rely on Schrader, so they depend upon Tay- 
lor instrumentation for the important curing and 
forming of the rubber and the vulcanizing of the 
valve stem to the base. The tilt-head presses shown 
below are operated by Taylor Fiex-O-TiMER* 
Time Cycle Controllers. Each governs seven 
functions of the press, starting with the applica- 
tion of hydraulic pressure to close the platens. 
Meanwhile, a FULscopre* Teraperature Indicating 
Controller controls steam input to the platens, 
and a 2-pen Taylor Recorder logs the tempera- 
ture of the condensate, and pressure on the ram. 
This chart gives an accurate count of the number 
of cycles during the day. 


Thus Schrader are assured of matchless uniformity 
and continued high quality. Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer how you can save money and pro- 
tect your product quality. Or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y. and Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, 
speed, density, load and humidity. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off 





c ‘Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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ROLLPAC 


Patents Applied For 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA 


NEW YORK * AKRON « CHICAGO + BOSTON 


r ANADIAWN NO TRIE 


UNITED CARBON has developed the ROLLPAC 
as a useful and economic aid in the handling and 
shipping of carbon black. The photographs appear- 
ing on the front indicate graphically the saving in 
storage and shipping space which the ROLLPAC 
bag press makes possible —a saving in excess of 
20 per cent. 


The flattened bags, with their greater compact- 
ness and stability, besides being easier to stack, 
are easier to handle on pallets and lock better in 
stacking, thereby shifting less in transit. 


ROLLPACS have been installed in all UNITED 
CARBON plants. 


All carbon black manufacturers are free, upon 
request, to use this device, on which patent appli- 
cation is pending, without charge. This is done so 
that all users of dustless carbon black may have 
the advantage of this space-saving method. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA 


NEW YORK °« axroicnicaco ¢ BOSTON 


ANA A ANA 








ROSIN: STOREHOUSE FOR 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Rosin is the basis for many essential chemicals used in the synthetic and 


natural rubber industries. The development of GRS-10 and cold rubber, 
for example, was accelerated and perfected with the help of Hercules 
rosin and rosin derivatives. 

Hercules has been a pioneer in rosin chemistry for over 30 years, and 
is today a major source of rosin, rosin derivatives, and rosin-based resins. 
Our comprehensive line of rubber-processing materials made from rosin 
includes Dresinate*, sodium and potassium salts of various rosins and 
resins; Staybelite”, Vinsol”, and Poly-pale” Resins; and the rosin amine 
family. Among Hercules rosins are hydrogenated, polymerized, dispropor- 
tionated, and isomerized types. 

Where rosin enters into your rubber picture, call on Hercules. 


Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY The development and application of rubber 


chemicals made from rosin are an impor 
918 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware tant part of Hercules, research activities. 





TRIM FLASHING in « 


and Clean as a Whistle! 


Césieuns RM Machine 


cuts the cost of 
trimming as much as 7 5 i, 


CUTS, 


FEATURES: Cuts on replaceable _ re : PUNCHES 
hardened steel plate. Foot! eontrol and TRIMS 
speeds operation. Si iti in one swift 
pressure adjustmiént, ¥ operation! 





POSITIVE 
SAFETY 
FEATURES 


Machine cannot trip 
accidentally. Operator 
can view entire oper- 


ation. 








GET THE FULL STORY 
on Western Mochines and 
Dies by sending for our 


free illustrated 
catalog today. & 


For Versatility- Go 
ki SUPPLIES CO. 


2920 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS 6, MO 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY — Number 4 


how 
long 
did it 
take 
to 
get 
from 
here 
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Answer: Four Years 


In 1916, solid rubber truck 
tires outnumbered pneu- 
matics 60 to 1, but World 
War I demonstrated the 
superiority of pneumatics. 
As old trucks wore out after 
the 1920 depression—four 
years later—and business 
picked up, the solids began 
disappearing. By 1941, 
only one truck tire in 10,000 
was a solid. 


Many Monsanto products 
have aided the progress of 
the Rubber Industry. 


FLECTOL H, for example, 
is a Monsanto antioxidant 
for natural and synthetic 
rubber. Flectol H is an 
excellent protector against 
heat deterioration and nor- 
mal aging. It causes less 
discoloration than most 
other full-power antioxi- 
dants. 


Write for booklet ‘“‘Mon- 
santo Chemicals for the 
Rubber Industry.’’ Ad- 
dress: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
Chemical Sales, 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol* H 
Santofiex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santofiex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


ALDEHYDE AMINE 
ACCELERATORS 
A-32 

A-100 


MERCAPTO 

ACCELERATORS 

Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole) 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole) 


GUANIDINE 
ACCELERATORS 
Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS 

FOR LATEX, ETC. 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl dithiocarbamic 
acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


WETTING AGENTS AND 
DETERGENTS 

Areskap* 50 

Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S 

Santomerse D 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 
Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1"’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘‘60” 


COLORS 
REODORANTS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASHICS 
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SOLKA-FLOC 


... now with Better Than Ever 


dispersion properties 


Always easy to disperse, new, improved SOLKA-FLOC now makes pos- 
sible even greater simplification of the critical mixing phase. With this 
easier, faster dispersion there’s less need than ever for costly, time- 


consuming master batching and refining. 

This important development makes SOLKA-FLOC more effective 
in every way! Now #0 a greater degree, products processed with SOLKA- 
FLoc can have controlled shrinkage, reduced blistering, sharper de- 
signs, harder and smoother surfaces, reduced nerve. 

Whatever the product—tiling, soling, matting, molded or extruded 
goods—new, improved SOLKA-FLOC could mean a better, more salable 
product ... bigger profits... lower costs! Find out what this versatile 
material can do for your processing. Write Technical Service, Dept. 


FG-8, at Boston for information and samples. 


B R OW N Ruan COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
4 
ae @ CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC © NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS ¢ NIBROC KOWTOWLS 
NIBROC TOILET TISSUE * BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES ¢ ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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AN ECONOMICAL GROUP 
OF PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS ) 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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MUCH AS 


33/; 


LOWER 


BULKING 
of 
TTit\baee...SAVES 3 WAYS 


This lower bulking of PROTOX* ZINC OXIDES, stemming from their unique 
coating of zine propionate, gives you triple advantages: 


I. RELEASES VALUABLE STORAGE SPACE 


You can carry larger stocks of raw materials to 
protect your production schedules. 


2. CUTS HANDLING COSTS 


Reduces number of load trips within your plant. 


Carloads of PROTOX ZINC OXIDES are available in unit loads 
for convenient handling by fork lift-truck in your plant. 


3. INCREASES BANBURY CAPACITY 


You can mix larger batches. 
PROTOX ZINC OXIDES incorporate and disperse 
rapidly. 
PROTOX ZINC OXIDES speed mixing of carbon blacks. 
If you are not already using PROTOX ZINC OXIDES, may we furnish you samples? 
*U.S, Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


POR ae eT See 
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|” bk names are more deeply woven into the whole 

fabric of automobile tire making history than 
that of Seiberling. It was first heard in rubber circles 
around the turn of the century. Before the first decade 
was out, it had become one of the most prominent 
names in the vanguard of tire manufacturing. 


Many of you in the industry today will remember 
the first tire to bear the Seiberling name, a straight- 
side cord, introduced in 1922. It significantly 
advanced the standards of the time for motoring safety 
and pleasure. 


But long before 1922, Bridgwater’s mold-making 
technology was advancing the standards of tire mold 
quality and performance. Since 1906, in fact, the 
Bridgwater Machine Company has worked closely 





THE 
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iT 1S THE TREAD 
OF THE SEIBERLING CORD— 
FIRST TIRE TO BEAR 
THE SEIBERLING NAME 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cerecorw , Ohio 










with the tire industry, helping it meet continually 
expanding demands for automotive tires by furnish- 
ing quality-buile molds for efficient, economical 
production of quality tires. 


At Athens, Ohio, our Athens Machine Division 
meets today’s tire mold requirements of the rubber 
industry quickly and precisely. It is the only plant in 
the world, we believe, where tire molds are made to 
the exclusion of any other manufacturing obligation. 


Here, automotive tire molds of any size or type — 
in steel, cast iron or aluminum —are precision- 
manufactured by long experienced Bridgwater 
technicians and craftsmen. And their sole job is to 
produce higher quality tire molds at the favorable 
costs so familiar to the tire industry. 






















94.9% of Lockheed’s 50,000 


employees are enrolled 


in the Payroll Savings Plan 


ROBERT E. GROSS 


President, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


National Chairman, 1953 Aircraft 
Industry Payroll Savings Drive 


“A man’s personal economic security is the sum of his own diligent effort, a financially sound govern- 
ment and a systematic savings plan. He has the earnings and he has the government that can protect 
the individual. However, human nature being what it is, not everyone maintains a systematic plan of 
savings. So here is a plan designed to help the employee—the Payroll Savings Plan, whereby his 
company will regularly invest a part of his earnings (he specifies the amount) in United States Savings 
Bonds, America’s safest form of investment. We at Lockheed have endorsed and encouraged this plan 
because we know what it does to assure security — both individual and national.” 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation recently conducted a person- 
to-person canvass that put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee of Lockheed’s eleven 
plants in Southern California. At the conclusion of this one- 
week campaign, 36,419 of the 38,037 employees—95.7% — 
had signed up on the Payroll Savings Plan. Three of the 
eleven plants achieved 100% enrollment. 

Lockheed’s 95.7% in the Southern California plants is the 
highest employee participation of any company or group of 
this size this year. The previous national record in the avia- 
tion industry —92% — was set by Lockheed’s Georgia Division 
in April, 1953. Of Lockheed’s total payroll—50,000 men and 
women —94.9% are building “. . . security—both individual 
and national” by systematic investment in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


45,000 companies operate Payroll Savings Plans. In many 
of these companies employee participation ranges from 60% 


to 80%; in some, it is even higher. On the basis of Payroll 


Savings Records, it is safe to estimate that 60% or more of the 


personnel of a company will join the Payroll Savings Plan— 


—if the many personal benefits of the Payroll Savings 


Plan are properly presented to them by management. 


—if they are shown how their monthly investment in 
Savings Bonds contributes to national stability by 
adding to our reservoir of future purchasing power 
—$35.5 billion—the cash value of outstanding Series 
E Bonds—the kind purchased by Payroll Savers. 


Your State Director, U.S. Treasury Department, is ready to 
help you build a 60%, 70% or 80% Payroll Savings Plan. 
He'll explain how easy it is to conduct a simple person-to- 
person canvass and will furnish all the printed matter, post- 
ers, etc. Phone, wire or write today to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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PRODUCTION control 


From beginning to end of the 
manufacturing process, Pelletex 
SRF carbon black is under strict, 
rigid, scientific control. Automati- 
cally controlled instruments through- 
out the plant indicate, control or 
record every step of the production 
process from gas to black. Skilled 
engineers are thus enabled to check 
or change rates of flow, temperature, 
pressure and other operating con- 
ditions to meet the specifications 
requisite to production of Pelletex 

. the world’s best quality SRF. 


GENERAL ATLAS DIVISION 
of Cabot Carbon Company 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


goons efBdr 











PELLETEX 















Baldwin Presses provide the uniform temperatures 
needed to keep LAMICOID” quality high... . 


THE PROBLEM: 


In manufacturing Lamicoid as a 
carefully controlled high quality 
product, Mica Insulator Co., Schen- 
ectady, required presses which would 
enable them to maintain precise tem- 
peratures during the curing cycle. 


THE BALDWIN SOLUTION: 


Mica reports that Baldwin presses 
have provided consistently the uni- 
form heat and pressure which cure 
uniformly, prevent warping and 
avoid discoloring of laminated 
sheets, A further benefit to Mica is 
the fact that their seven Baldwin 
presses, in operation for seven to 
ss eighteen years, have been excep- 
tionally free of maintenance prob- 
lems and costs. 

Papers and cloths of all types 
(including asbestos and glass cloths), 
impregnated with thermo-setting 
synthetic resins, are cut to size and 
stacked in layers to produce the 
desired thickness. These stacks are 
then placed in hydraulic presses like 
this Baldwin for final cure. The 
various grades and types of Lami- 
coid are cured at varying pressures 
and temperatures ranging up to 
1,200 pounds per square inch and 
approximately 350° F. for varying 
lengths of time. 








































Wha?t’s your pressing problem? 


No matter what your needs might be, Baldwin can help you 
promptly by analyzing your problem and recommending the 
standard or special Baldwin press for laminating or moulding 
plastics or rubber. For full details about the full line of Baldwin 
steam platen and compacting presses, please write for Bulletins 
185 and 186 to Dept. 4541, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. « Offices in Principal Cities 
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A GOOD 
FAMILY TO 


Vd KY], KY 


Neutral, inert synthetic resins that promote good 
aging, good flexing, high tear resistance to rub- 
ber products. They impart tack and good flow 
to calendered or extruded compounds. Supplied 


PARA COUMARONE INDENES in wide range of melting points — liquid, semi- 
solid and solid forms, and in colors from light 
through medium, reddish to dark. 


PUTO EE 


Thermoplastic synthetic resins having the same carbon 
to hydrogen ratio as plantation rubber. Readily soluble 
in low-cost naphthas, pentane and hexane. Pale and stable 
in color, chemically inert and compatible with many 


PURE HYDROCARBON TERPENES materials. Non-toxic and available in a wide range of 


melting points. 


Thermoplastic, light colored synthetic resins com- 
pletely soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons. They pos- 
sess excellent heat stability and are not subject to 
change by oxidation and are acid and alkali resistant 
to a high degree. Available in consistencies varying 
STYRENE and MODIFIED STYRENES from liquids to high melting point brittles. 


eT 


Low cost thermoplastic synthetic resins that can serve as a 
basic raw material for many applications. Pale and stable 
in color, compatible with many materials. Readily soluble 














in low-cost naphthas, pentane and hexane and available in 


A NEW BASIC RAW MATERIAL a range of melting points. 





Wise for complete technical data on these resins. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON, BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Experiments sometimes cause trouble... 





Skellysolve for Rubber and 
Related Industries 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 

in dried compound. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve B. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than that 
of Skellysolve D is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skin- 
ning tendency. 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Why risk unneces- 
sary experiments by trying out some- 
thing “just as good as” Skellysolve. You 
take no chances with the quality of your 
product or of balling up your plant oper- 
ations when you standardize on Skelly- 
solve—a fact that’s been proved over 
and over again for more than 20 years. 


First of all, Skellysolve is noted for its 
uniformity. Every batch has the same 
over-all properties to protect your prod- 
uct’s high quality . . . to fortify its sales 
appeal, as well as to give trouble-free 
operations in your plant. Skellysolve’s 
uniformity is assured by strict labora- 
tory controls, unsurpassed manufactur- 
ing methods, and the “will to do” that 
stems from pioneering and major prod- 
uct operations. Skellysolve is not a 
“side-line” venture. 


fo 
2 


Test Skellysolve for every feature that 
is important to you. Check its low end 
point, quick evaporation, low vapor 
pressure, its minimum of unsaturates 
and pyrogenic decomposition products. 


See why Skellysolve’s minimum of low 
and high boiling compounds means re- 
duced rejects due to blushing and blis- 
ters. Note the controlled vapor pressure 
to guard against bloated containers. 
What’s more, the minimum of low boil- 
ing compounds means no “seeds” in 
rubber cements . . . with high bonding 
strength assured by freedom from 
greasy residues. 


For more complete technical facts, write 
now. And ask about special help on sol- 
vent applications from the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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wrt SILI 


Most rubber compounders think of Silene primarily as an excellent and eco- 
nomical rubber reinforcing pigment for soling . . . wringer rolls . . . drug sundries 


.. mechanical and molded goods. 
But the properties of Silene make it versatile for many other uses, too, that 


Silene—a finely divided pre- 
cipitated calcium silicate—is a 


should not be overlooked. companion to Columbia-South- 


The fine particle size of Silene gives it unusual surface area and absorptive 
powers. This makes Silene extremely effective for the following purposes: 


ern’s two other white pigments 
.. . Calcene and Hic-Sil. 


If you think Silene may help 
you, we will be glad to supply 


CHANGING liquid or gummy accelerators into dry powders. you with experimental working 
samples and technical assist- 


DRYING UP a sticky or gummy reclaim stock to workable consistency. 


INCREASING flowability of certain dry ingredients in storage. 


ance if you wish. 
REINFORCING natural and synthetic rubber compounds, giving them white 
or light color, plus a high level of physical properties. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 FORT DUQUESNE BOULEVARD, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS * HOUSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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I ntroducing \ 


Buttalo's- 


faster mixing ‘ 


type of reclaim 











It’s powdered! It pours! It’s priced right! 


This new Buffalo reclaim brings you all these impor- for tire frictions, treads and sidewalls, molded me- 
tant advantages: chanicals, footwear, soles and heels and industrial 
1. Lower cost rubber hydrocarbon. belting. We'd like to send you all the details and a 

2. Faster mixing and blending. short note from you will start them on the way. 
3. Cleaner and more economical to handle. Always keep reclaims in your formula and always 
4. Packaged in bags of uniform weight. look to U. S. for the best. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 

5. Adaptable for automatic weighing and handling. Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
A general purpose reclaim, Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington 

Flo-Mix 66 is especially suited Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


70 years sewiug the indudtry solely as nreclaimens 


“, 


»=RUBBER RECLAIMING GOMPANY, INC. (&% 
—- 
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Not a leak in a tanker load! 





rar, if sees to 


Oil pump and hose gaskets made of this unique, oil- 
resistant chemical rubber form perfect oil-proof seals 
that are outstanding for long, trouble-free service. 

Flexible and resilient, they're unharmed by aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, by mineral, vegetable or animal fats and 
oils, or by most aromatics. 

What's more, Paracril provides excellent resistance 
to normal and high-temperature aging, high tensile 
strength, extreme low-temperature flexibility, and great 
resistance to abrasion. 

Keeping oil in its place is but one of many proven 


that! 


Paracril applications. This versatile chemical rubber is 
ideal for belting, diaphragms, linings, printing blankets, 
flooring, proofed goods, molded articles—almost 
wherever a rubberlike material is needed. 

Available in three general grades of oil resistance, 
Paracril is extremely easy to process—readily calen- 
dered, extruded, molded, or solvated for cements 
and adhesives. 

It will pay you to investigate the many advantages 
Paracril offers. For further information, simply write on 
your letterhead to the address below. 


108 ELM ST., 


Photo courtesy Esso Standard Ou Co. 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


is Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION « Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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PAY-OFF : DAVIS-STANDARD CAPSTAN 


Equipped to take reels up to 36” in diam- "4 Drag and pulling type. Supplies for al- 
eter. Cam-and-lever lift from floor. Mech- "| most all wire plant needs. Aluminum or 
anism is automatically self-braking, with & cast iron drums, grooved or flat, in any 
brake activated by any slackening of wire radius desired. Gear reducers standard, 
speed. Rugged construction. 4 four-speed tr i Pp 








NEW-TYPE TAKE-UP 5 CONTINUOUS VULCANIZER 


) Great new efficiency. Quiet, vibrationless. i Heavy duty model assures uni- 
». No gears or clutches. Operates positively i form curing at high produc- 
at high speeds. Reel drive by multiple ! tion rate. Made in 3%”, 44”, 
V-belts. Automatic brake. Totally new tra- \ and 6” bore sizes for hot or 
verse mechanism. Speed range choice for ; cold fed compounds. 
constant tension control. Built in two sizes: i 
for reels 12” to 24” and 24” to 36”. 








When is an Ext 
When it’s a 


When you purchase superior extru- 
| sw sion equipment, you exclude troubles. 
fe km yen 1 sm a é — That’s why more and more companies 
+ i} ‘wean are installing Davis-Standard extrusion 
equipment. They know that it pays to 
buy extruding machines from the 
world’s largest manufacturer of cus- 
tom-made extrusion equipment for rub- 
ber and thermoplastics. 
Davis-Standard extruders assure 
high-velocity extrusion, maximum op- 
erating efficiency, and are available 
with accessory units which mean satis- 


fying, profitable production. 


DAVIS-STANDARD SALES CORPORATION 


18 WATER STREET MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


ESSE IOS 8S 8 ONRGT: 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


EXTRUDING MACHINES AND MOLDING PRESSES 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extruding Machines 











SHARPLES 
| ACCELERATORS 
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‘SA-57 ZINC pIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA-67 = ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SA-77 ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
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serving 
the 


worlds 
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with Marbon’s Dependable 


THE VERSATILE, CONSISTENT ADHESIVE FOR BONDING NEOPRENE 


TY-PLY ‘’S” is ideal for bonding Neoprene compounds of all types in static 
and dynamic uses tension, shear and compression; such as motor 
mounts, diaphragms, industrial rolls, seals and shock absorbers. 


TY-PLY ‘’S’”’ resistance to acid, alkali, salts and alcohols makes it especial- 
ly effective as a bonding agent for Neoprene in tank and pipe linings, 
ventilating ducts, industrial pumps, etc. 


TY-PLY @ or 3640) for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 
TY-PLY ‘BN for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable \rubber compounds to 


almost any clean metal surface 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





TY-PLY has stood the test of time ... since ‘39 
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Get Better Physicals and Lower Costs 
with These Sun Process Aids 





In compounding and processing natural and synthetic rubbers, you 
can depend on the quality of these Sun “Job Proved” Products. And 


PRODUCT 


A general-purpose naphthenic type softener. 


there’s a Sun Rubber Process Aid to satisfy your every requirement. 





WHERE YOU CAN USE IT 


In the manufacture of nonstaining reclaims and butyl inner tubes. 
For Neoprene and natural rubber. 





An elasticator composed of special hydrocarbon 


structures derived from petroleum. 


In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. 
As a plasticizer and softener for compounding GR-S polymers, 
natural rubber and combinations of the two. 





CIRCOMAR-SAA 


A free-flowing, dark liquid softener of the asphalt- 


flux type. 


In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
or blends of these two. 





CIRCOMAR-25 


flux type. 


A heavy, viscous, dark liquid softener of the asphalt- 


In the manufacture of tires of natural rubber, GR-S polymers, 
or blends of these two. 





A very low-cost soft asphaltum. 


In the manufacture of tires. 





A low-cost, relatively aromatic product highly com- 
patible with natural rubber and GR-S polymers. 


In the manufacture of oil-extended polymers. In the processing 
of tires, rubber footwear, matting, toys, semihard rubbers, etc. 
In extending high Mooney viscosity Neoprene WHV. 





SUNDEX-41 
A complex dark-colored blend of h 


leum fractions and a specially prepared asphaltum, 


all derived from selected sources. 


igh mol. wt. petro- 


For processing “cold rubber.” 





516 RUBBER PROCESS AID 
A highly paraffinic type product. 


In the manufacture of butyl inner tubes. 





A dark-colored product composed of polymerized 
olefinic hydrocarbons generally cyclic in character. 





As a reclaiming agent. 





A saturated high mol. wt. type naphthenic acid, 









In Neoprene latex compounds to eliminate irregularities in the 
surface of coagulated dip films. As an activating agent in the 
curing of rubber. May be used as a direct replacement for 
stearic acid. 








A tailor-made petroleum wax. 






For protecting rubber from surface cracking caused by sunlight, 
ultraviolet light, ozone. 





SUMOCO WAXES 
1290 Yellow 
1290 Brown 
Carefully refined microcrystalline 
melting point of about 180 F. 






waxes having a 


As mold releasing agents. 





For information on these process aids 
or Sun’s “Job Proved” lubricants for 
rabber-process machinery call your 
nearest Sun Office or write SUN Om 
Company, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. RA-8 







PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 








4) [> 






SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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To 
45 
LEX 


A LATEX-COMPOUNDED 
MASTERBATCH 
IN CRUMB FORM 


50% TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
50% GR-S TYPE RUBBER 


RE-BLEND MT 


* FAST—EASY DISPERSION *& MORE ACCURATE WEIGHING * NON DUSTING 


pisTRIBUTOR®? 
East of the Rockies: Canada: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY R. M. FERGUSON & COMPANY 
AKRON, BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, DENVER 81 DUNEDIN DRIVE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





West Coast: Export: 
W. GLENN WUNDERLY COMPANY BINNEY & SMITH INTERNATIONAL INC. 
170 EAST CALIFORNIA STREET, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


GIR 


Chemical Porauda 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY AKRON 9, OHIO 


Technical Bulletins and samples available on request from either General Tire & Rubber or Distributor 











* Trade Mark * Patent Pending 





a New Pequanoc 


Reclaim 2250 C 


A “Sticky” reclaim for use in 
friction tapes. Also for cements, or 
applications where lasting “tack” is 


essential. 


Formulas for Calendered Friction Tape 


51403 51404 Spec. D69-48T 
Ist&2nd = 33rd 1H-T-101A 

Coats Coat 
2250C 38.3 39.6 Copper Discoloration: None 
Smoked Sheets 7.7 16.0 Friction Test | Min.: 2” 
Barytes 26.8 20.0 Heat Test: 314” 
Whiting 19.1 12.0 Tackiness: OK 
Asphalt y ae 8.0 Dielectric: 1435 BDV 
Antioxidant «! 4 Breaking Strength 34”: 38.6 lbs. 


Resin 4.0 


100.0 


Pegquanoe Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES: OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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CRYSTEX SULPHURS 


85% Insoluble TIRE BRAND (99.5% pure) 


Sulphur FLOWERS (30% insoluble) TIRE 
CRYSTEX (85% insoluble) 


TUBE BRAND (Refined) BRAND 


SPECIAL PURPOSE GRADES 


General Use 


CHEMICALS — 


Caustic Soda 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chlorides 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
326 So. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, California 
Kiem Meliiicidillo Milt) MeleliMmaclilatiacds sae liiielgalis 
North Portland, Oregon e P.O. Box 7222, Houston 8, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas @ Apopka, Florida 
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Announcing— 


Second Edition of 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 


By ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph. D. 


The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1936 
and has been out of print for many years, Accordingly, the 
publication of a completely revised and enlarged edition is 
welcome news to the thousands of users of rubber latex who 
have been seeking an up-to-the-minute text book. 


The author has kept posted on every phase of the latex indus- 
try since the first edition and has incorporated in the new edi- 
tion complete details on all current uses of this versatile ma- 
terial. The book is replete with illustrations, charts, formulas 
and full descriptions of the various processes in use today. 


920 Pages e 6 x 9 Inches * 25 Chapters 
Bibliography © Author Index © Subject Index 





Available about September 15, 1953 





PRICE: $15.00 Postpaid in U. S. 
$16.00 Postpaid In All Other Countries 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Prevent scorching even in hot weather with non-discoloring 





































RETARDER PD 


RETARDER PD IS A PROVEN SAFEGUARD against pre- 
mature vulcanization or scorching at processing tem- 
peratures. This fine white powder has little or no 
retarding effect at curing temperatures. 


RETARDER PD is practically non-discoloring, produces 
excellent results in white and light-colored stocks and 
does not affect the physical or aging properties of 
vulcanized stocks. 


RETARDER PD is recommended for use with the 
thiazole or activated thiazole type accelerators. 


Send for a sample and the Calco Technical Bulletin 
on RETARDER PD. 









Calco— 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 






BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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"another way of saying BARRETT IS BASIC 


As a basic producer of chemicals, Barrett can and does 
direct every step in production— from raw material to 
delivery at the customer’s door. When you buy Barrett you 
buy not only high quality chemicals but also the assurance 
of dealing with a supplier whose service is unsurpassed 
in promptness, efficiency and general satisfaction. 


BARRETT DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

Me 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

in Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. O8. 














Barrett Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry 


BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 
“BARDOL” B Rubber Compounding Oil 
Dispersing Oil 10 

CUMAR* Par one-Indene Resin 
BRC* 20 Hydrocarbon 

“BRC” 30 Hydrocarbon 

BRV* Rubber Softener 

BRT* 3 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 

“BRT” 4 Rubber Reclaiming Tar 

Resin “C” Resinous Compounding Material 
Dibutyl Phthalate 

ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 
“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“ELASTEX”’ DCHP Plasticizer 
“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
V"ELASTEX” 80-P Plasticizer 

(Dicapry! Phthalate) 
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Erie Foundry 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 

Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 

Light Precision Molding 
Presses for Diverse Applications 


Write for Your 
Copy of Bulletin 350 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT ~ CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW ENGLAND 


OUNDRY COMPaNy 335 Curtis Building 13 South Austin Bivd, e 2302 N. Meridian Street ° G. V. Eads, Kent, Conn, 
xpRAautic PRESSe. 
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IN WHITE SIDEWALLS 


White sidewalls must be whiter and brighter than ever, 
to match the beauty of the new models in automobiles. 


Purest whites at minimum loadings are obtainable with 
TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. Some rubber 

formulators have found a bonus in TITANOX-RA-NC, too; for in 
their compounds this pigment fortifies rubber against crazing 
and checking as well as chalking .. . helps tires 

keep their original whiteness. 


Rubber stocks of all kinds can be brightened, whitened 

or tinted better with T1TANOX pigments. For help with your 
pigmentation problem, call on our Technical Service 
Department. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12: 

Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 





TITANOX 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Available in a wide variety of melting 
points, molecular weights, solvencies and 
other properties, PICCOLASTIC Resins 
are widely used in the manufacture of 
coating compositions, adhesives, lami- 
nants, impregnants, molded products 
printing inks and other products. 

They are polymers of styrene type mate- 
rials, light in color, stable and permanently 
thermoplastic. 

We will be glad to send complete informa- 
tion on the various grades, and samples for 


examination and testing. 


Distributed by 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
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for reinforced polyesters 


If you're seeking ways to get better polyesters at low cost, let us 
recommend the right DIAMOND Precipitated Calcium Carbonate for 
your product. 

You'll get smoother surfaces, no cracks, no evidence of glass fibers 
when DiaMonpD Carbonates are mixed with catalyzed, glass-reinforced 
polyesters. And your product gets improved wet strength and re- 
duced shrinkage. 

All these at lower volume cost. 

DIAMOND offers these precipitated calcium carbonates for rein- 
forced polyesters: 














Surfex® MM —coated with 1% Kalite®—coated with 1% stearic 
resin; particle size about 5 microns. acid; size about one micron. 

Suspenso®—same as Surfex MM, Multifex® MM—uncoated; par- 
but uncoated. ticle size about .06 micron. 





Write for DiaMonp technical bulletin: The Use of Precipitated 


Calcium Carbonates in Reinforced Plastics. 
r) 









DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Clevelana, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Lovis, Memphis, 
Houston. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF THESE PRODUCTS: C. L. Duncan Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, 
Inc., Seattle and Portland, U. S. A.; Harrisons & Crosfield 
(Canada) Ltd. 
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DIAMOND CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 
® 


COMPANY... CLEVELAND 









14, OHIO 





DIAMOND ALKALI 
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. that industrial equipment 
which has maintained 
high excellence in manufacture 
will continue to be sold, 
and will contribute its worth W noo 
to uplifting the general 
quality of everything produced 


in industrial America... 
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500-ton capacity hydraulic press 
designed for combination embossing 


and polishing operations. 


“se a 


Write for catalogs of 


our hydraulic presses. 


R. D WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE © ACCUMULATORS © ALLEVIATORS © INTENSIFIERS 
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“De-aerated” Huber Clay bags 
are smaller, more compact for 
neater stacking and easier han- 
dling. They are sealed better 
by tightly-closed bag valves. 

The first-rate quality of 
SupPREx Clay is not altered in 
any way by Huber “de-aerat- 
ing.” Huber SupREx Clay con- 
tinues to set the standard for 
the rubber industry through- 
out the world. 


3,000 Ibs... Huber “de-aerated” bags 


These Shaped Valve-Type 
Bags are easier to handle, 
make a firm, solid load. They 
are Huber's latest achievement 
in simplification and improve- tte  Mieleoe we 
ment of carbon black han- a, 
dling for the rubber industry. wee 
The fine properties and 
high qualities of Huber Car- 
bon Black remain unaffected 
by this new packaging design. 
Now available in 50-pound 
bags for Huber Wyex (EPC), 
Arrow TX (MPC) and Aro- 
mex (HAF), shaped valve bags 
will shortly be extended to all 
Huber carbon black grades. 


BS a wad 


OPEN-MOUTt 


GR J. M. HUBER CORPORATION © 100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


FURNACE BLACK 


M , /f CHANNEL BLACK 
anufacturers Of | wesc ciavs 
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Rubber’s unhurt by heat with OCTAMINE: 


This specially developed antioxidant lets even the lightest 
rubber take heat, oxygen, and flexing in stride—with 
minimum discoloration or staining! 

Now you can give maximum protection to tire carcass 
stocks without fear of staining by migration. Use Octamine 
in light-colored stocks for footwear, sponge, wire insu- 
lation, mechanical goods—wherever you need excellent 
antioxidant protection free of objectionable discoloration. 


A granular, wax-like solid, Octamine has good storage 
stability, requires no handling precautions, is non-blooming, 
and has no appreciable effect on rate of cure. 

And since Octamine is a true secondary amine, it is a 
strong antioxidant for all kinds of stocks, functioning 
equally well with or without carbon blacks. 

Find out how Octamine can help you to finer rubber 
products, more economically. Send the coupon below. 


Please send Octamine Compounding Research Report 





#20 to: 


6 N augatuc k C h e mic al Naugatuck Chemical, 108 Elm Street, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limiced, Elmira, Ontario 
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Properties, Processing and Uses 
of Metal-Bonding Adhesives 


By 0. W. LOUDENSLAGER 


Manager, Research and Development Division, Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohio 


HE date of the first use of metal-bonding structural 
adhesives is obscure. In the late twenties the Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation (at the time called the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation) used adhesives to at 
tach thin sheets of aluminum alloy to both sides of a 
balsa-wood plank thus forming what is known today as 
a sandwich material. This composite material was used 
in the catwalks of the airships Akron and Macon and 
in the flooring of the Goodyear blimps built at that time. 
In the early forties a development program jointly 
carried on by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
and the Chrysler Corporation resulted in a high-strength 


metal-bonding adhesive. This adhesive came to be 


known as Chrysler Cycleweld C-3. Since that time de- 
velopments in metal-bonding adhesives have proceeded at 
a rapid pace throughout the world. Much work on ad 


hesives with a wide variety of properties has been done 


by government, industry and other private agencies. 


Numerous reports on adhesives and their uses have 
been issued by the National Advisory Committee for 


Aeronautics. The American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials organized Committee C-19 on Structural Sand. 
wich Constructions several years ago to develop standard 
testing methods. The Aircraft Industries Association 


has been developing sandwich and core specifications for 


the purpose of standardizing sandwich and sandwich- 


Note: This paper was presented at the 21st Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, Detroit, Mich., March 18-20, 1953 


component specifications for its members. The Air 
Force and the Bureau of Aeronautics have issued special 
specifications (1, 2,3,4,5) The Subcommittee on Air 
Force-Navy-Civil Aircraft Design Criteria of the Mu- 
nitions Board Aircraft Committee has issued a design 
bulletin, “Sandwich Construction for Aircraft” (6). 

The adhesives discussed here will be those suitable 
for structural applications. Such adhesives are usually 
of the thermosetting type. Non-structural adhesives 
(usually of the thermoplastic type), such as those used 
to attach gaskets to doors and to cowl ventilators in the 
automotive industry, will not be considered. Similarly, 
adhesives used in joining wood to wood will not be dis- 
cussed even though most of them are of very high 
quality. 

Although the adhesive bonding of metals is a slow 
process compared to such joining methods as flash weld- 
ing, multiple spot welding, etc., it has nevertheless made 
a definite place for itself in industry. 


Physical Properties of Adhesives 

Table I summarizes the physical properties of various 
types of structural adhesives. It will be noted that they 
develop shear strengths between 3000 and 4500 psi. The 
fatigue strength is usually better than that of other join- 
ing methods, such as riveting or spot welding. Most 
of them are highly resistant to chemicals and weather- 

















Code 
Manufacturer Number Type of Adhesive 


Bloomingdale Rubber Company FM-47 Polymer-resin 


Chester, Pa. 


Bloomingdale Rubber Company PA-101 Elastomer-Phenolic 
Chester, Pa. 


Shell Chemical Corporation VI Epoxy 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Cycleweld Cement Products C-14 Epoxy 
Trenton, Michigan 


Cycleweld Cement Products C-3 Elastomer-Resin 


Trenton, Michigan 


TABLE |—Properties oF TYPICAL MetaL-BoNnpING ADHESIVES 


Shear 
Strength See 
(psi) Characteristics Applications 
4500 Thermosetting Metal to Metal : 
Cure 275-350° F. Aluminum to Balsa Wood 
‘ Aluminum to Honeycomb 
Aluminum to Plywood 
3800 Thermosetting Metal to Metal 


2-Part Adhesive 
Cure 200-300° F. 


3000 2-Part Adhesive 


Metal to Metal 
Cure 70-200° F. i 


Aluminum to Honeycomb 
Metal to Glass 

Structural Attachment Insert 
Sandwich Panel-Edge Filler 


Metal to Metal 

Aluminum to Honeycomb 
Metal to Glass 

Structural Attachment Insert 
Sandwich Panel-Edge Filler 


Metal to Metal 
Metal to Wood 


3000 2-Part Adhesive 
Cure 70-160° F. 


3500 Thermosetting 
Cure 300-325° F. 














ing attack. Perhaps their most vulnerable characteris- 
tic, as compared with other joining methods, is a some- 
what lower resistance to peeling action. This handicap 
is easily overcome by proper design. The stronger ad- 
hesives require the application of heat and pressure dur- 
ing the curing cycle, whereas the lower-strength adhe- 
sives can be cured at room temperature and with very 
little pressure. 

In recent years a series of new adhesives known as 
“Epoxies” have been developed. They can be cured 
at much lower temperatures and pressures and are com- 
monly known as “Epons.” The Epons most common- 
ly used are about 100% solids, thus eliminating the need 
for drying prior to curing. Curing temperatures for 
these adhesives vary from 70° to 200° F, depending up- 
on the chemical formula and the time in which the cure 
must be completed. With these adhesives pressure may 
be reduced to that needed for contact. Vacuum pressure 
and infrared lights are adequate for curing. 

The Epoxies are still in the development stage. Those 
now readily available for low-temperature curing appli- 
cations do not have the temperature resistance of the 
presently used structural adhesives. New ones of this 
type with increased temperature resistance are expected. 


Processing 


The essential elements in all adhesive bonding of 
metals are cleaning of the surfaces and the application 
of adhesive, pressure, heat and time. The cleaning may 
be accomplished by vapor degreasing, alkaline cleaning, 
solvent wash, anodizing or metal etching. Regardless 
of the methods used, a chemically clean surface is essen- 
tial. The cleanliness requirement is similar to, but more 
critical than, that required for good paint adhesion. The 
cleanliness of the surface may be checked by observing 
a water-break film or by an electrical resistance check, 
depending upon the cleaning method used. 

The adhesive may be applied by spraying, roller-coat- 
ing, dipping, or brushing. Adhesive tape films placed 
between the surfaces to be joined may also be used, as 
described later. After the application of adhesive it is 
usually necessary to drive off the solvents, if present, in 
order to prevent the formation of blisters. The drying 
of the adhesive may be accomplished by exposing it to 
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the atmosphere, by forcing hot air over it, or by using 
infrared light. The length of time and the temperature 
of the drying period depends upon the method selected 
and the solvent vehicle used. 

Curing of the bond is accomplished by means of heat 
and pressure applied simultaneously. For the stronger 
adhesives the pressure required is usually on the order 
of 100 to 300 psi and the temperature varies from 275° 
to 350°F. The curing time varies with adhesives and 
the temperature but is usually about 15 to 30 minutes. 
The pressure and temperature required may be sup- 
plied by steam or electrically-heated presses or jigs, and 
steam or hot-air autoclaves. Mechanical clamps and 
jigs may be used in conjunction with hot air ovens, in- 
frared lamps or heating blankets. 


Processing Problems 


A number of processing problems are peculiar to 
structural bonding. These include cleaning, excessive 
humidity, thermal distortion, and tooling. 

The necessity for thorough cleaning has already been 
discussed. Once cleaned, the metal must be kept clean 
until the adhesive has been applied. Unnecessary han- 
dling must be eliminated and clean gloves should be worn 
whenever the metal is touched. The adhesive should 
be applied promptly after cleaning to avoid contamina- 
tion of the metal surface. 

Extreme atmospheric humidity is a problem with a 
great many adhesives due to the fact that when they 
are applied evaporation of the solvent cools the metal 
surface and causes condensation of moisture between 
the adhesive layer and the metal, resulting in an inferior 
bond. This condition is commonly called “poor wetting” 
of the adhesive. This can be prevented by applying the 
adhesives in an air-conditioned room. However, where 
large amounts of adhesive are being applied, as in spray 
booths, the volume of ventilating air needed may be 
so great that air conditioning is not feasible from a cost 
standpoint. The moisture problem may be minimized 
by the use of less volatile solvents. It is necessary to 
avoid applying some adhesives when the relative hu- 
midity exceeds 40%. Poor wetting may not be apparent 
at the time of processing, but with some types of ad- 
hesives it can be detected by the peel-test method. 
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Another production problem has to do with the thermal 
conditions present during the curing operation. Thermal 
warpage may also occur when materials of different ther- 
mal coefficients of expansion are bonded. This may be 
minimized by using adhesives with lower curing tem- 
peratures or by designing the assembly to allow thermal 
stresses to be relieved without producing undesirable 
warp. For these reasons it is desirable to use materials 
of similar thermal expansion coefficients in the tooling 
and in the assembly. 

At the present time the acceptability of an adhesive 
bond, like the acceptability of a spot weld, cannot be 
fully evaluated without destroying the assembly itself. 
The best way to insure a high-quality product is by 
means of rigid process control. Many attempts have 
been made to develop non-destructive testing methods 
but none have proven satisfactory for actual use. Voids 
or no-bond areas may be discovered easily by tapping 
with a metallic object, but so far the quest for a sure 
method of finding poorly bonded areas has been fruit- 
less. 


Uses of High-Strength Adhesives 


High-strength metal adhesives have been used in the 
aircraft industry to attach stiffeners, ribs, doublers, and 
accessories. Figure 1 shows an example of the at- 
tachment of stiffeners by this method. The British have 
used metal-bonding adhesives to replace rivets in con- 
ventional aircraft structures. They report that by this 
means they have saved considerable weight (7). Air- 
foil skins of variable thickness may be manufactured 
by bonding one or more doublers of suitable contour 
to them. This method represents a considerable cost 
saving over the machining of such a plate from a thick 
sheet. 

In the automotive industry, brake-lining and clutch- 
facing materials are frequently bonded to their steel 
backing plates, thus accomplishing an improvement over 
the formerly employed riveting which resulted in uneven 
wear and scoring of brake drums and clutch faces. Fig- 
ure 2 shows a steel bolt which was bonded to a piece of 
glass. When a tensile load was applied to the bolt the 
glass failed as shown, thus demonstrating that the bond 
was stronger than the glass. Such bonding could be 
used to attach the supporting structure to glass shelv- 
ing. Electrical conducting materials could be bonded 
to non-conductors or metals could be bonded to glass 
or china to produce art creations. 





FIG. 1—Radio access door. 
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FIG. 2—Bolt bonded to glass. 


Sandwich Materials 


One very important use of the ability of metal-bonding 
adhesives to join dissimilar materials is found in the 
manufacture of sandwich materials which, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, may be considered as consist- 
ing of a light-weight core material with metal skins ad- 
hesively bonded to two opposite faces. Sandwich ma- 
terial manufactured by the Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is called “Bondolite’’, a registered trade-mark owned 
by the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 

Sandwich structures are stiffer and more resistant 
to bending and edgewise compression than a_ solid 
meta! sheet of the same weight. The resistance of such 
a material to wrinkling caused by shearing and other 
types of stresses results in increasing the rigidity of the 
structure in which it is used. 

Lightweight core materials are frequently somewhat 
lacking in resistance to compression. As a result, it is 
often necessary to build reinforcements into the sandwich 
at points where the load exceeds the values which the 
core material can resist. Such reinforcements may be 
suitably shaped pieces of wood, mahogany being fre- 
quently used for this purpose. Plastics and metal ex- 
trusions have also been used. Figure 3 shows a series 
of typical edge reinforcements. 


Sandwich Core Materials 


One of the first sandwich core materials used was balsa 
wood. It was soon discovered that balsa had very little 
resistance to tension and compression across the grain 
as compared to its considerable resistance to these forces 
parallel to the grain. For this reason the balsa sand- 
wich panels manufactured today use balsa with the grain 
normal to the metal faces. 

Since balsa wood is an organic material its range of 
physical properties is limited and subject to considerable 
variation. Many attempts have been made to produce 
core materials with a greater variety of more closely con 
trollable physical properties. 

One scheme tried for manufacturing core material 
was to stack soda straws or thin metal tubes coated with 
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adhesive with their axes parallel and cure them with 
suitable heat and pressure. After curing they were 
sliced to proper thickness. Another method was to print 
parallel glue lines on paper or metal sheets, stack and 
cure them in a press, and expand them in a manner 
similar to the familiar paper Christmas bells (8). Im- 
pregnated paper, cloth, and metal have been corrugated, 
coated with glue, stacked and cured with heat and pres- 
sure to produce a core of the honeycomb type shown in 
Figure 4. 

Another very useful core material is known as foamed- 
in-place plastic core (6). This material is advantageous 
for certain applications in that before curing it is a 
liquid which can be poured into the cavity between ir- 
regularly shaped and spaced plates. After curing it be- 
comes a cellular material. Foaming materials are avail- 
able which will adhere to a variety of face-plate mate- 
rials. Foaming is accomplished by use of chemicals 
which produce a gas, These materials are available in a 
variety of properties as follows: Density from 4 to 20 
pounds per cubic foot; shear strength, 80 to 700 psi; 
tensile strength, 100 to 500 psi, and compression strength 
from 10 to 700 psi, depending upon the ambient temper- 
ature and whether parallel to or at right angles to the 
grain (9). 


Sandwich Processing 


In the manufacture of sandwich materials the face 
skins are cleaned and adhesive applied as previously de- 
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FIG, 3—-Edge attachment details in sandwich structures. 
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scribed for bonding metal to metal. The core material 
is brought to its final thickness by sawing, sanding, mill- 
ing, or other suitable means. The core thickness toler- 
ance for panels of constant thickness is plus or minus 
0.005-inch. 

Irregular shapes may be obtained by milling or sand- 
ing. Contoured shapes may be obtained by milling or 
contour sawing, using special equipment. In the fabri- 
cation of constant-section sandwich panels with com- 
pound curvature it is possible to form some of the core 
materials without the use of expensive equipment. Al- 
though balsa wood will not form to a sharp radius, small 
segments of core may be used in order to arrive at the 
finished contour. It is possible also to taper or rout sec- 
tions of core material by use of grinders, machine tools, 
saws or sanders. 

It is not usually necessary to clean the core prior to 
the application of the adhesive because the cutting oper- 
ation results in a surface which is clean enough for bond- 
ing. The processing methods are similar to those used in 
plain metal-to-metal bonding. The adhesive may be ap- 
plied to the core by roller-coating, spraying, or dipping 
the edges of the core in the liquid adhesive. Flat panels 
are usually cured in a heated press. Curved panels may 
be cured by covering the assembly with a close-fitting air 
tight blanket which is sealed around the edges and evac- 
uated. Heat from infrared lamps or an oven is suffi- 
cient for the curing process. 

Balsa sandwich requires greater pressure than honey- 
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comb because of the relatively continuous nature of the 
surface of the core. Curing is accomplished the same 
as for honeycomb except that an autoclave must be 
used for curved panels to obtain sufficient pressure. 
Figure 5 shows an assembly being placed in an autoclave. 

One of the most recent developments in honeycomb 
sandwich fabrication is the use of adhesive film or tape. 
This film consists of an open-weave fiber glass carrier 
which is coated with adhesive. In the fabrication proc- 
ess, the adhesive film is interposed between the metal 
face and core material which has previously been primed 
with the liquid adhesive. The advantages of the use 
of the film adhesive are the uniformity of the glue line, 
increased toughness of the bond, and greater resistance 
to impact and fatigue. It is also possible to develop 
higher ultimate strengths in the face skin with the use 
of the larger-cell honeycombs. The film increases the 
glue line weight by approximately 0.015 pounds per 
square foot. 

The thermal problems encountered in the manufacture 
of sandwich panels are more severe than in metal-to- 
metal bonding because the resulting product is very 
stiff. The thermal problems are increased if wood edg- 
ing is used, because of the large difference in the thermal 
coefficients of expansion of wood and metal. Mahogany 
is preferred where wood edging is required, because its 
relatively high transverse tensile strength resists splitting. 

As in metal-to-metal bonding, strict process control 1s 
essential to a quality product. Inspection is accomp- 
lished by tapping the finished assembly to locate void 
areas and by visual observation of the edges of the 
panel, 


Properties of Sandwich Structure 


The design of sandwich structure is analogous to the 
design of “I” beams. The high-strength material spaced 
to produce maximum bending strength and stiffness is 
like the flanges of the “I” beam, while the core functions 
as a web and stabilizes the skin. Most design problems 


can be satisfactorily solved by conventional methods if 
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FIG. 4—Honeycombl core. 
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FIG. 5-—Curved assembly going into autoclave. 


the core is neglected in computing the moment of inertia 
of the sandwich. 

The Air Force, the Navy and the Depariment of Com- 
merce have pooled their efforts in an attempt to stand- 
ardize design criteria for sandwich construction in the 
aircraft industry. They have issued a publication (6) 
which contains much valuable information regarding 
all phases of sandwich construction. Excellent bibliog- 
raphies are included in it. 

Typical strength values of sandwich materials com- 
posed of 24S-T Alclad Skins and 4.3-pound-per-cubic- 
foot aluminum honeycomb core material are as follows: 


Short-column compression weeeeeees+ 60,000 psi 
Compression stress in face by flexural 

CONE cc cusccusaysakh cise eeuties 55,000 psi 
Shear in core material .............05 230 psi 
Pictre-Etanne MORE So iv eevee e's 35,000 psi 


Following are some typical strength values of sand- 
wich materials composed of 24S-T Alclad Skins and 8 
pound-per-cubie foot balsa wood core material: 


Short-column compression Eee: 60,000 psi 
Compressicn stress in face by flexural 

ORRIN 55 hae hs tacae onsat ok eerans 55,000 psi 
Shear iM COPE oo. .scssescsccrececoeeens 275 psi 


Veeeees aes 800-1,500 psi 


Temperature Resistance: In aircraft construction a 
certain amount of resistance to high temperatures is de- 
sirable: in fact, it is required by government specifica- 
tions for the adhesives which are approved for use. 
An effort is being made to utilize sandwich materials 
where still greater temperature resistance is required. 
At present, the limiting factor is the adhesive available. 


The Air Force has awarded a number of development 


contracts aimed at solving this problem. 





TABLE I1—TypicaL HEAT-TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS OF 


SANDWICH PANELS 


Density 


Type Core (lb/ft*) “K” (Btu/hr/ft’/° F/in) 
Poete sakes aes. 10.0 0.2 
Aluminum Honeycomb .. 4.3 13.0 
OMG cick pontennXersnes 8.3 0.36 
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FIG, 6—Picture frame shearing test. 


Heat Insulation: Sandwich construction can provide 
almost any degree of heat insulation required, Usually 
it is necessary to accept a compromise between heat in- 
sulation properties and the strength properties desired. 
Table Il gives typical heat-transfer values for some of 
the commonly used sandwich materials. 

Sound Insulation: Sandwich panels also offer advan- 
tages where sound insulation is required, but they are 
of little use in sound absorption because the smooth faces 
are very good reflectors. 

Costs: Plain aluminum honeycomb core sandwich 
panels of aircraft quality cost about $5.00 per square foot. 
If the sandwich is curved with complicated edging and 
inserts, it will cost considerably more. This relatively 
high cost is due to the requirements for extremely high 
quality combined with very low weight, which is essential 
from the fact that the pay-load capacity of an aircraft 
may be valued as high as $300 a pound. Much lower 


priced sandwich materials can be designed for less ex- 
acting applications. 
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FIG, 7—Peel test. 








Testing Sandwich Constructions 


It is standard procedure to periodically test a finished 
assembly to destruction in order to ascertain if good 
workmanship practices are being followed. Test samples 
are run in the production line with the production articles 
as a general check on the cleaning, adhesive, temperature, 
time and pressure of the process. 

Pending the availability of standardized testing proce- 
dures, the members of the aircraft industry have de- 
veloped their own tests for determining design criteria 
and for conducting quality control. The following tests 
are typical of those used: 

1. Shear strength of the core material. 

2. Allowable compressive stress in the face skins. 

3. The critical buckling stresses of the face sheets are 
determined by testing sandwich material as a_ short 
column and by use of a picture-frame shear test ( Figure 


4. The fatigue limit of sandwich materials. In sand- 
wich construction the fatigue strength of core material 
is usually the limiting factor. 

5. The creep rate. The creep resistance of sandwich 
materials is largely determined by the type of adhesive 
used. Rubber-base adhesives have greater creep rates 
than resin-base adhesives. 

6. Peel tests, used for quality control. One test con- 
sists of attaching one skin of the sandwich-panel speci- 
men to a cylinder and revolving the cylinder so as to 
peel the skin from the core. The average torque is a 
measure of the peel strength. In the second method 
(Figure 7), a load is applied perpendicular to the face 
of the sandwich and the average force required to peel 
the face from the core is taken as the peel strength. 

7. The soil-burial test, used to determine the resistance 
of various sandwich components and adhesives to mois- 
ture and microorganisms, 


Some Present Uses of Sandwich Materials 


Many uses are being found for sandwich materials. 
A few examples are the following: 

1. The designers of radar equipment are finding the 
smooth accurate surface provided by sandwich materials 
attractive for reflectors. 

2. Lightweight durable handling trays made of sand- 
wich materials have been used in the Goodyear plant to 
reduce the worker’s fatigue and increase production. 

3 On the left in Figure 8 is a conventional airplane 
landing-gear door and on the right the sandwich struc- 
ture door which replaces it. It will be noted that the 


FIG. 8—Landing gear doors. 
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sandwich door has a cleaner design in that it does not re- 
quire so many stiffeners. The edging is made of sheet 
metal and bonded to the assembly. The core was rein- 
forced to permit attaching the fittings by means of bolts. 

4. Flooring made of sandwich materials is rapidly re- 
placing plywood for aircraft uses. Figure 9 shows three 
pieces of flooring with a rigidized surface. Other sur- 
faces can be supplied. 

5. Figure 10 shows the control car of an airship de- 
signed and built by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. The 
outer skin, flooring, bulkheads, and outriggers of the 
car, including the curved sections, were all built of balsa 
sandwich with aluminum alloy faces. The fact that 
sandwich is used for primary load-carrying members is 
indicative of the reliability of modern metal-bonding ad- 
hesives. 


Future Uses 

At the present time, structural adhesive applications 
have been largely confined to the aircraft industry where 
the weight saving which they afford is of considerable 
value. Aircraft uses are expected to increase. 

As further research and development make cost re- 
ductions possible, high-strength metal-to-metal bonding 
may be expected to spread throughout ail branches of 
industry and its lusty offspring, sandwich material, may 
find many uses in housing, including components such 
as walls, roofs, floors, sink tops, doors, and partitions. 

Its possibilities in the production of furniture are at- 
tractive also. Metal furniture with the appearance of 
wood can, of course, be made by bonding a thin ply of 
the desired wood onto the metal. Tests have shown that 
such surfaces will not be marked by a cigarette, no matter 
how long its lighted end remains in contact. 

Many additional applications are anticipated in railway 
coaches and ship superstructures. In the automotive in 
dustry the rigidity, lightness in weight, and sound-re 
duction possibilities should make sandwich material at- 
tractive for passenger cars. Sandwich materials have al- 
ready been used to some extent in truck bodies, where 
in addition to advantageous structural properties their 
inherent heat insulation is frequently useful. 

Continued research and development on adhesives may 
be expected to yield the following: increased strength 
at elevated temperatures; reduction in the curing pres- 
sure, temperature, and time; less stringent cleanliness re- 


FIG. 9—Examples of flooring with rigid- 
ized surfaces. 
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FIG. 10—Airship control car, 


quirements ; longer working life (or pot life) ; improved 

resistance to impact at low temperature; reduced cost. 

Other worthwhile improvements in cements and their 

applications may be forthcoming. 
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A completely new design of thermocouple head has 
been announced by the Claud S. Gordon Co., 3000 S. 
Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. Both the base and cap 
are made of malleable iron for extra strength and 
cadmium plated for resistance to corrosion. A new 
style friction-lock cap can be tightened or removed by 
a quarter turn. The design is said to permit easy 
withdrawal of the complete thermocouple element, 
including connector block. 


Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has introduced a new 
ribbon-type indicating receiver for graphic panel use. 


Called the Model 50 Consotrol Indicator, it is re- 
ported to be especially suited to panel applications 
which require continuous indication of valve position 
or variables, such as liquid level. It is available 
with single or dual indicating scales and can be ad- 
justed for direct or reverse response to measurement. 
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HE U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 

New York, has been using eight permanent magnetic 
pulleys for over two years in its complete tire cracking 
system. These pulleys are used to remove bead wire 
from the cracked tires. Approximately 8000 pounds of 
bead wire are removed per day. The non-electric mag- 
netic separators are installed as head pulleys on the 
company’s belt conveyors to separate the particles of 
wire from crushed rubber as the material passes over 
the pulley. These conveyors are arranged to transport 
scrap wire to gondola cars or trailer trucks for removal 
to a scrap yard for use in the manufacture of steel. The 
magnetic equipment enables the company to reclaim 
100% of the rubber and steel which enters its plant for 
processing. 

Mr. W. A. Bird, plant engineer, commented: “Prior 
to the installation of the Eriez pulleys, it was necessary 
to debead the tires on a cutting machine which cut the 
wire with a high percentage of rubber in it. Someone 
always had to be on hand to remove the wire from the 
scrap. By this method we threw the bead away, thereby 
losing approximately 10% of the weight of the tire ‘n 
rubber and 5% of the weight in steel. Since the sepa- 
rators were installed, we have entirely eliminated the de- 
beading operation and have been able to divert six men 
to other work. Incidentally, we are able to sell the scrap 
metal material at a very handsome price. 

“Through the years we have found that we have com- 
pletely eliminated the chance of human error by instal- 
ling Eriez permanent magnetic equipment in place of DC 
electro-magnetic equipment. In starting up the electro- 
magnet, the operator would frequently forget to turn up 
the DC generator, making the magnet entirely inopera- 
tive. This caused serious damage to some of our equip- 
ment, as well as contamination of product.” 

Being non-electric, Eriez permanent magnetic pulleys 
operate without cost and require no maintenance; proc- 
essing lines are protected and property is safeguarded 
against fire and explosion. The U.S. Rubber Reclaim- 





Magnetic Separators Contribute to Rubber Reclaiming Process 








Two Eriez magnetic pulleys are installed in this tire 
cracking line at the plant of the U.S. Rubber Re- 


claiming Co. at Buffalo, N. Y. As the conveyor belts 

travel around the pulleys, bead wire is removed from 

the rubber and transported to gondola cars or trailer 

trucks for removal to various points for use in the 
manufacture of steel. 


ing Company has standardized on Eriez magnetic equip- 
ment wherever ferrous metal separation is required for 
other reasons. Because Eriez pulleys are non-electric, 
the separators’ constant magnetic power is not affected 
by power lags and surges or current interruptions. [use 
boxes and wiring for electrical current and bulky ex- 
pensive generator sets are eliminated. 

Magnetic pulleys described in this story are manufac- 
tured by the Eriez Manufacturing Company of Erie, 
Penna. 





NEXPENSIVE casting molds made from vinyl plastic 
are being used by the Applied Resins Corp., Newark, 
N, J., to form various phenolic and polyester parts. 

The vinyl plastisol molds, made from Geon paste resin, 
are used when limited quantities of parts are needed and 
the initial expense would be too high for elaborate metal 
molds. Also, if lead molds are used, a manufacturer is 
limited in designing their shapes because the extraction 
of the piece (draw) has to be in one single direction. 
With a flexible plastic mold, the draw can be in several 
directions, Approximately 50 phenolic parts can be made 
in a plastic mold before it must be discarded, and 10-to- 
50 polyester parts can be cast before breakdown of the 
mold occurs. 

To make a vinyl plastisol mold, a positive model fash- 
ioned from metal is placed in a container and the plasti- 
sol is poured so that it completely covers the model. This 
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Forming Phenolic and Polyester Parts in Vinyl Plastisol Molds 






is then put into an oven and cured. After cooling, the 
surplus mold material is cut away from the blank face 
of the model. 

Some cast articles made in the plastisol molds are ter- 
minal blocks for industrial control and power wiring, in- 
ternal mountings for hearing aids, remote control switch 
handles for x-ray machines, relay connecting mounting 
blocks, and all types of special castings of semi-intricate 
design which can be made of phenolic, polyester or 
ethoxylene resins. 

To make these products, liquid phenolic casting ma- 
terial is poured into the vinyl molds which are then put 
into ovens; curing takes place at a temperature of 150° 
to 180° F. Polyester materials fuse at room temperature 
in 1 to 6 hours, depending upon the size and shape of 
the mold. 
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Sir Henry Wickham: British Pioneer 


A Brief Summary of the Life Story of the British Pioneer 
Including an Account of the Inception of Plantation Rubber 


By EDWARD V. LANE 


Department of Geography, Trinity College, University of Dublin, Dublin, Ireland 


Sir Henry Alexander Wickham, the father of the plantation 
industry, died on September 27, 1928, almost exactly twenty- 
five years ago. It is surprising that during the past quarter 
century more information about the man and his exploits 
has not been published. The accompanying data on Wick- 
ham is a summary version of a biography which has been 
prepared by Mr. Lane and which was submitted to us some 
time ago at the suggestion of the late T. R. Dawson. We 
think, too, that our readers will be interested in the com- 
mentary of Mr. Quincy Tucker, who knew Sir Henry quite 
well, which accompanies the article. We are pleased to add 
this illuminating insight on the British rubber pioneer to the 
rubber literature EDITOR. 


N November, 1928, there appeared in an American 
monthly journal the following striking obituary notice : 
“If he who makes two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before be a benefactor of mankind, how shall 
a man be characterized to whose enterprise may be 
credited the growing of 80,000,000 rubber trees where 
none had grown before? Plainly, he is a helper of 
humanity who merits the gratitude not only of his own 


Sketch of Henry Alexander Wickham as a 

young man. This sketch was made in January, 

1944, by J. R. Elvin from a portrait loaned 
hy Percy Steadman of Bristol, England. 
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Autographed photograph of Wickham 

taken in 1919 prior to his being knighted. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. 

Elliott & Fry, Ltd., 63 Baker St., Lon- 
don, W. 1, England ). 


nation, but who makes all civilization his debtor. 

He added immeasurably to the world’s wealth and wel- 
fare, and the value of his achievement is realized when 
we reflect how our present progress might have been 
impeded had this resourceful pioneer not undertaken his 
epochal adventure.” 

Surprisingly few people could name the great pioneer 
referred to in the passage just quoted. Those who 
heard the name Sir Henry Wickham might associate 
it, rather vaguely perhaps, with rubber production, with- 
out realizing the paramount importance of Wickham’s 
achievement in “connection with that industry. Only 
a handful of people know that Wickham, who described 
his recreation as “pioneer planting,” had a most interest- 
ing career, not without romance and exciting adventures. 
His career took him into the fever-ridden wilds of 
Central America, the thinly-peopled plains of the Orinoco 
basin, the dense forests of the Amazon lowlands, the 
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Rough sketch of the hut occupied by Wickham and 
his wife at Ipanema, near Santarem, Brazil, about 
1875. The hut was built and occupied by the ex- 
plorer during his second visit to the Amazon area 
and featured a kitchen, which, according to Mrs. 
Wickham, was “in a hole dug out of the forest.” It 
was during this period that Wickham was busily en- 
gaged in collecting the rubber seeds which later 
reached Kew Gardens in England. The sketch is an 
original drawing by the explorer. 


newly-developed coastal belt of northeast Queensland, the 
little known jungles of New Guinea, and the glamor- 
ous islands of the South Seas. 

Henry Alexander Wickham, the eldest son of a Lon- 
don solicitor, was born at Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 
England, on May 29, 1846. His father died some four 
years later, one of the many victims of a London cholera 
epidemic. Asa youth, Sir Henry entered into the study 
of law, but his real interests lay in the direction of art 
in which he had some training. His many drawings in 
pen and ink and his water colors reveal considerable 
artistic skill. 


Early Adventures 


Like many young men of his time, Wickham was fired 
by a desire to go abroad in search of fame and fortune, 
and his first venture took him to Central America, when 
he was twenty years old. He left London on August 5, 
1866, reached Grey Town in Nicaragua on October 22 
after an uneventful voyage, and immediately went on 
to the port of Blewfields. Accompanied by four natives, 
he penetrated the country of the Woolwa or Soumoo 
Indians, traveling up the Blewfields River in a large 
native canoe, 

Wickham devoted much of his time to shooting and 
skinning birds, the skins being later dispatched to Lon- 
don for use in the decoration of ladies’ hats. From 
day to day he faithfully recorded in his diary many 
shrewd observations on the luxurious ‘vegetation, the 
strange animal life, and the unfamiliar ways of the 
native tribes. After a stay of nine months in Central 
America, Wickham left Grey Town on July 18, 1867, 
and after stops at Colon, on the Panama isthmus, and 
St. Thomas, in the Virgin Islands, he returned to 
England. 
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A little over a year later, Wickham, in the company . 
of another Englishman named Rogers, was on his way 
to the Orinoco River. From Port of Spain in Trinidad, 
the travelers made their way through the mosquito-in- 
fested mangrove swamps of the Orinoco delta. “Our . 
little craft,” said Wickham, “about the size of a Margate 
lugger, was well manned. The crew were all excellent 
fellows in their way, although confirmed smugglers ; 
indeed the boat was afterwards confiscated by the author- 
ities.” By January 22, 1869, however, the boat had 
reached Angostura, or Ciudad Bolivar as it is now 
called, the chief port of the Orinoco. The two English- 
men were delayed for several weeks owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring a boat suitable for the continuation 
of their voyage upriver. 


Search for Rubber 


At last the two travelers secured a small, fast, native- 
built lancha and an experienced river pilot and on Feb- 
ruary 22 set out on a voyage whose main object was a 
search for rubber. Wickham’s story of the journey 
tells of the ravages of the elements, the monotonous 
diet and the recurrent attacks of debilitating fever, 
against the tranquil background of his careful descrip- 
tions of trees and animal life, settlements and scenery. 

The period from November, 1869, to April, 1870, was 
spent in tapping wild rubber trees, with the results at 
first not particularly gratifying. At last, however, Wick- 
ham set out with a boatload of rubber for the far distant 
































































View of the smoke curing machine de- 
signed and utilized by Wickham. Rubber 
pioneers claim the old methods used by y 
the Amazon Indians helped considerably 
in preserving raw rubber for long periods 
of time. (Photo, courtesy David Bridge, 
Ltd., Castleton, Manchester, England). 
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port of Para, by way of the Rio Negro (reached by a 
portage of nine miles) and the mighty Amazon. He was 
thus following much of the route formerly traversed by 
the great explorer, Humboldt. 

Arriving in Manaos, near the confluence of the Negro 
with the Amazon, on September 3, 1870, Wickham 
closed his diary with these words: ‘The town has a very 
thriving appearance ; is situated on grounds of very un- 
equal surface. Two of the large English-built Amazon 
steamers lay off the town, and looked very suggestive 
of a return to civilization. I shall now, therefore, cease 
these Notes of a Journey through the Wilderness. | 
will but say to those who contemplate bending their 
steps to the Tropical West, that after all my experience 
of Tropical America, I have come to the conclusion, 
that the valley of the Amazon is the great and best field 
for any of my countrymen who have energy and a spirit 
of enterprise as well as a desire for independence, and 
a home where there is at least breathing room, and every 
man is not compelled to tread on his neighbor’s toes. | 
purpose to make the tablelands in the triangle betwixt 
the Tapajos and the Amazon, behind the town of San- 
tarem, in future the base of my operations.” 


Return to the Amazon 


It was not long before Wickham fulfilled this intention 
of setting up a home near Santarem, for he returned 
to the Amazon in 1871, bringing with him his mother 
and Violet, his wife, whom he had married on his birth- 
day, May 29 of that year. Mrs. Wickham was the 
daughter of W. H. J. Carter, a publisher, who kept a4 
small library and bookshop in London. Many years 
later, Mrs. Wickham wrote a most interesting and inti- 
mate account of her adventures, giving it the title “A 
Lady’s Experiences in Many Lands.” Her story was 


never published, but the typewritten copy that survives 


is a storehouse of information about Wickham’s life 
and work during the twenty-five years following their 
marriage. 

At Santarem the young couple were welcomed by a 
few Southerners who had settled there after the close 
of the American Civil War. The first Wickham house 
was a hut roughly made of palm leaves, and measuring 
only nine by fourteen feet. After two other temporary 
houses, in one of which the raised wooden floor included 
a gaping hole that had to be partly obscured by the bed, 
Wickham built a comparatively comfortable wooden 
house of two rooms, with raised boarded floors, and 
with a kitchen adjoining, “in a hole dug out of the 
forest,” to use his wife’s expressive phrase. 

Despite serious discomforts and annoying difficulties 
with native labor, Wickham’s enthusiasm still convinced 
him that his efforts would lead him on to fortune, and 
he persuaded some of his relatives to join him in the 
elusive search for prosperity. Tragedy soon darkened 
his life, however, for his widowed mother died at San- 
tarem on November 6, 1872. On July 23, in the follow- 
ing year, Wickham’s sister, Harriette Jane, and his 
younger brother, John Joseph Edwin, were both married 
at the British Consulate in Para. Within the next three 
years, Harriette and Mrs. Pedley, John’s mother-in-law, 
were to die, and their three lonely graves, with their 
simple wooden crosses, marked the untimely end of 
three more victims of the Amazon climate. 

In 1859, Clements R. Markham had brilliantly suc- 
ceeded, despite great difficulties and obstructions, in 
bringing out of South America 400 plants of the 
cinchona or Peruvian bark tree which were to establish 
in Southern India the quinine production so valuable in 
malarial regions. Encouraged by Markham’s exploit, 
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Wickham’s interest in plant species other than rub- 
ber is indicated in this view of a Piqui-a (Caryocar 
villosum) tree which was planted in Malaya in 1920. 
Wickham’s interest in this tree covered a 50-year 
period and he sent many specimens of the tree from 
the Amazon to Kew Gardens during this period 
The Piqui-a is a quick-growing, hard timber tree, 
whose fruit yields an edible fat or butter. 


Henry Wickham from time to time sent to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, the Director of Kew Gardens, specimens of 
plants that he hoped might be useful for introduction 
to British tropical colonies. He was thus in close con- 
tact with Kew, a fact that was shortly of prime sig- 
nificance. 

In 1872, James Collins published his report on rub- 
ber, making it clear that he regarded the Brazilian Hevea 
tree as the producer of the finest rubber. In 1873, the 
India Office had decided to secure seeds of the Hevea 
brasiliens's with a view to introducing the tree into 
India, and Dr, Joseph Hooker was asked if it would be 
expedient to raise seedlings at Kew for transmission 
to India. The Director of Kew Gardens favored this 
plan, and pointed out that he had a correspondent, at 
present engaged in planting coffee and other crops near 
Santarem on the Amazon, who could supply Hevea 
seeds. The correspondent to whom Dr. Hooker referred 
was, of course, Henry Wickham. 

Fully realizing the perishable nature of the seeds, 
Wickham very wisely suggested that he be permitted 
to establish a nursery for growing Hevea from seed, 
in order that a large number of healthy young plants 
might be shipped directly to England from Santarem. 
The India office decided, however, to invite Wickham to 
dispatch to Kew 10,000 or more Hevea seeds, promising 
to pay him £10 per thousand. 

Thus if came about that in February and early March, 
1876, at the time of year when the Hevea seeds were 
ripening on the trees, Henry Wickham was busy collect- 
ing the seeds that initiated the great modern plantation 
rubber industry. At that time there was no law pro- 
hibiting the export of rubber seeds or young plants 
from Brazil, but Wickham suspected—probably with 
justification—-that if the object of his seed collection was 
suspected, the authorities might, at the very least, delay 
his departure on some pretext or other, in order to 
insure that the secds should never germinate 


Wickham’s Report of Seed Shipment 


The account of what some American writers have 
referred to as the “seed snatch” is a story full of inter- 
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est, not without touches of romance and of drama, and 
is perhaps best related in Wickhatn’s own words. After 
discussing the problems of collecting and transporting 
the seeds from the Amazon country, he goes on: 

“The few European planters in that remote locality 
were surprised and startled by news of the arrival on 
the great river of a fully-equipped ocean liner. This was 
not a little added to on receipt of an invitation to dinner 
aboard the S. S. Amazonas, Captain Murray, as the 
first of the new line of ‘Inman Line steamships—Liver- 
pool to the Alto-Amazon direct.’ The thing was well 
done. The ship’s boats took us off at Santarem, and we 
found the ship dressed out in blue lights. We were 
entertained by the two gentlemen, as in charge of ‘in- 
auguration of the new line.’ We had an altogether 
unlooked-for good evening on board, with a well-ap- 
pointed supper in the saloon. The following day she 
went on her way for the upper Amazon. I then thought 
no more about the episode in rumination on any con- 
ceivable means of effecting my purpose with regard 
to getting out a stock of the Para rubber tree; and the 
more anxiously as I knew the season for the ripening 
of the seed on the trees in the forest to be drawing near. 
Then occurred one of those chances such as a man has 
to take at top-tide or lose for ever. 

“The startling news came down the river, that our 
fine ship, the Amazonas, had been abandoned, and left 
on the captain’s hands, after having been stripped by 
the two gentlemen supercargoes (our late hospitable 
entertainers!), and that without so much as a stick of 
cargo for return voyage to Liverpool. I determined to 
plunge for it. It seemed to present an occasion either 
‘to make my spoon or to spoil the horn.’ It was true | 
had no cash on hand out there, and to realize on an 
incipient plantation, in such a place and situation, quite 
out of question. The seed was even then beginning 


Reproduction of a letter sent by Wickham to Quincy 
Tucker, then in British Guiana, on June 29, 1911, 
In most of his correspondence prior to being 
knighted in 1920, the famed explorer signed himself 


“HH. A. Wickham.” After being knighted, he used 
the full signature of “Henry Wickham.” 


to ripen on the trees in the Monte alto—the high forest. 
I knew that Captain Murray must be in a fix, so I wrote 
to him, boldly chartering the ship on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India; and | appointed to meet him at the 
junction of the Tapajos and Amazon Rivers by a certain 
date. 

“There was no time to lose; hurriedly getting an 
Indian canoe, posting up the right coast of the Tapajos, 
and traversing the broad river—rather ticklish work 
in a small canoe at that season—lI struck back from the 
left shore for the deep woods, the Monte alto, whercin 
I knew to be found the big full grown Hevea trees. 

“Working with as many Tapuyo Indians as | could 
get together at short notice, | daily ranged the forest, 
and packed on our backs in Indian pannier baskets as 
heavy loads of seed as we could march down under. | 
was working against time. I got the Tapuyo village 
maids to make up open-work baskets or crates of split 
Calamus canes for receiving the seeds, first, however, 
being careful to have them slowly but well dried on mats 
in the shade, before they were put away with layers 
of dried wild banana leaf betwixt each layer of seed; 
knowing how easily a seed so rich in a drying-oil becomes 
rancid or too dry, and so losing all power of germination. 
Also | had the crates slung up to the beams of the Indian 
lodges to insure ventilation, 

“I was working against time. It was true that the 
seed would still continue to ripen and to fall from the 
trees for another month or so, but it would be inex- 
pedient to risk the vitality of some thousands I had 
succeeded in securing. The rendezvous with Captain 
Murray of the Amazonas would soon fall due at the 
river mouth, and if | missed that, when and how another 
such opportunity’ I had got to look upon the heavy oily 
seeds in their dappled skins as become very precious, 
after having backed them down so many long days 
tramping across the forest plateau, and so lost no time 
getting them carefully stowed under the tolda of the 
canoe, and starting away down stream, duly meeting 
the steamer, as appointed, at the mouth of the Tapajos. 

“For my part, as the fine ship sped on her way with 
my prospective Hevea so far safe aboard, slung up fore 
and aft in their crates in the roomy empty forehold, | 
became more and more exercised and concerned with a 
new anxiety. We were bound to call in at the city of 
Para, as the port of entry, in order to obtain clearance 
for the ship before we could go to sea. It was perfectly 
certain in my mind that if the authorities guessed the 
purpose of what | had on board we should be detained 
under plea for instructions from the Central Govern- 
ment at Rio, if not interdicted altogether. I had heard 
of the difficulties encountered in the Clements Markham 
introduction of the Chinchonas in getting them out 
from the Montana of Peru. Any such delay would 
have rendered my precious freight quite valueless and 
useless. But again fortune favored. I had ‘a friend 
at court’ in the person of Consul Green. 

“He, quite entering into the spirit of the thing, went 
himself with me on a special call on the chief of the 
‘Alfandiga,’ and backed me up as I represented ‘to his 
Excellency my difficulty and anxiety, being in charge of, 
and having on board a ship anchored out in the stream, 
exceedingly delicate botanical specimens especially desig- 
nated for delivery to Her Britannic Majesty’s own 
Royal Gardens of Kew.’ Even while doing myself the 
honor of thus calling on his Excellency, I had given 
orders to the Captain of the ship to keep up steam, 
having ventured to trust that his Excellency would see 
his way to furnish me with immediate dispatch. An 
interview most polite, full of mutual compliment in best 
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UBBER AGE is to be congratulated on publish- 

ing the greatest rubber story ever told. It is in- 
deed quite an honor for an American to receive an 
invitation to comment on the biography of the Brit- 
ish rubber seed pioneer. 

The younger generation of the rubber industry 
probably never heard of me, but the surviving mem- 
bers of the former Rubber Association of America 
during the period 1924 to 1926 will recall my con- 
tinuous efforts to secure an American pension for 
Sir Henry Wickham after I had succeeded in a simi- 
lar direction with the Dutch Rubber Growers (other- 
wise known as the International Association for 
Rubber Cultivation). To make sure of success, | 
first induced Sir Henry’s best friend, Fordyce Jones 
(a London rubber manufacturer), to endorse my 
campaign, which started in 1923, to properly reward 
the founder of some 95% of the world’s rubber 
supply (including the output held back by the Brit- 
ish on account of the Stevenson Rubber Restriction 
Scheme ). 

The big pay-off came when Edgar B. Davis 
(whom I had first met in 1909) struck oil in great 
volume early in 1926 at Luling, Texas. Davis had 
gained considerable wealth as founder and manager 
of the U.S. Rubber plantations in Sumatra and 
Malaya. He retired early in 1919 as an executive 
of the company and began his oil-drilling opera 
tions. The long and expensive drilling operations 
dissipated his funds until the “strike” was made. In 
short order, Mr. Davis cashed in his oil venture for 
$12,000,000, and promptly kept the promise he had 
made to me in 1924 that if he “made a killing in 
oil” Sir Henry Wickham would be well taken care 
of. I pointed out, at that time, that Sir Henry’s 
80th birthday was only a week away, and asked that 
Mr. Davis cable funds to London, Davis sent 
£1000 at once, which was soon followed by £5,000 
more for a total of £6,000. 

Members of the (British) Rubber Growers Asso- 
ciation, in 1911, had given Sir Henry an honorarium 
of some £2,000 (half of which was used to buy a 
small annuity) and felt that this sum was quite gen- 
erous. The greatest rubber boom the world had ever 
seen had taken place in 1910 at which time the 
English public fought “tooth and nail” to buy plan- 
tation shares. This activity was all due to Sir 
Henry’s early ventures. Following the example of 
Edgar B. Davis, Malaya, in October, 1926, made a 
grant of £8,000 to Sir Henry. 

If there had been no International Rubber Ex- 
hibition held in London in September, 1908, and I 
had never met Henry Wickham, it is quite prob- 
able that he would have died a poor man. Even 
Fordyce Jones, Sir Henry’s best friend, did not 
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realize his financial plight as late as 1923. Nor 
would Edgar B. Davis have thought of rewarding 
Sir Henry if I had not gone to the headquarters of 
the U.S. Rubber Co. in 1924 to secure the address 
of his drilling operations in Texas. 

The accompanying article by E. V. Lane is most 
complete and informative, particularly those sections 
having to do with Sir Henry’s activities outside of 
rubber. Planting of any kind in the tropics is risky 

-as Henry Ford found out in Brazil. 

Another mystery cleared up in Mr, Lane’s story 
was the absence of Wickham’s wife when I spent 
a week at his London residence in May, 1924. I 
thought his wife was dead at that time, when actually 
they were estranged. As it happened, she outlived 
him by several months. 

Of interest is the fact that Sir Henry’s house- 
keeper was a trained nurse. She showed her hero- 
ism by remaining on the job without pay when his 
cash ran low. When Sir Henry died, he willed her 
his house and furniture and, in addition, some shares 
in a Burma rubber plantation. Ironically, the British 
government demanded inheritance taxes in cash, and 
when the nurse tried to sell the plantation shares 
they were found to be almost worthless. 

Present conditions bring Wickham’s life work 
even more closely to the fore. For example, on page 
86 of the April, 1953, issue of RuBper Acer, the 
following question appears: “How to prevent oxida- 
tion and ruin of stockpiled rubber which runs into 
millions of dollars of loss every year?” If Wickham 
were alive today, he would have a quick answer. 
His answer would be “thoroughly smoke-cure the 
latex in thin layers, and avoid the acid coagulation 
method.” I might add that standard plantation 
smoked sheets are only superficially smoked on the 
outside. 

The Wickham machine for smoke-curing did pro- 
duce rubber equal to any “up-river fine Para,” which 
does not spoil in storage. To produce in large vol- 
ume, however, the method is too slow. My sugges- 
tion is to use the proper smoke forced in hot dense 
clouds into a large chamber and latex sprayed into 
it—such as the Hopkinson method of spraying rub- 
ber “milk” into a hot air chamber. 

I further recommend that the Argonne National 
Laboratory send to Manaos (up the Amazon) for 
several hundred pounds of palm nuts, preferably the 
“Maximiliana regia” and make an up-to-date an- 
alysis of this most effective smoke, as proved in a 
hundred years of use in the Amazon Valley. 


Quincy TUCKER 


131 Thirteenth Ave. North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 








Portuguese manner, enabled us to get under way as 
soon as Murray had got the dingey hauled aboard. 

“Now fairly away, I could breathe freely, and soon 
had the hatches off with the open-work crates slung up 
on lines fore and aft in the air and free of danger from 
the ship’s rats. Again blessed with fine weather, I was 
able to keep the hatches off all the way over. 

“T got Murray to put me ashore at Havre, and there 
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posted over to Kew, saw Sir Joseph Hooker, so as to 
enable him to dispatch a night goods-train to meet the 
ship Amazonas on arrival at the Liverpool docks. 

“June, 1876, was a time of commotion at Kew, as 
they were compelled to turn out orchid and propagating 
houses for service, and to make room for the sudden 
and unexpected inroad of the Hevea; but Sir Joseph 


was not a little pleased. The Hevea did not fail to 
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respond to the care I had bestowed on them. A fort- 
night afterwards the glass-houses at Kew afforded (to 
me) a pretty sight—tier upon tier—rows of young 
Hevea plants—7,000 and odd of them.” 


Start of the Plantation industry 


Wickham’s memory played him false, however, with 
regard to the number of seeds that germinated, as only 
2,/00 (not quite 4% of the total) actually grew into 
vigorous young trees. Thirty-eight wardian cases were 
made for the transport of 1,919 of these Hevea plants 
by the steamship Duke of Devonshire, which sailed from 
London for Colombo on August 12, 1876. 

Wickham had previously submitted a lengthy report, 
based on his own practical experience, dealing with 
the selection of suitable sites and the best methods of 
cultivation for the establishment of rubber plantations. 
Sir Clements Markham was in favor of employing 
Wickham to accompany the plants to Ceylon, and to 
supervise the actual cultivation of Hevea at selected 
points in India, Malaya and Burma. Unfortunately, 
Wickham’s services were not accepted, on the grounds 
that the authorities had “no knowledge of his horti- 
cultural competence in taking charge of cases or in 
selecting sites,” and a practical gardener from Kew, 
William Chapman, was put in charge of the precious 
cargo. 

The Duke of Devonshire reached Colombo on Wednes- 
day, September 13, 1876, but owing to ridiculous delay 
in paying the freight charges, the plants were detained 
on the ship until notice was received, three days later, 
that the dues had been paid. Happily, about 90% of 
the young Heveas were successfully replanted in the 


This photograph, taken in 1911, shows Wickham 
standing beside the largest rubber tree in Ceylon. 
The tree was planted in 1876 in the Heneratgoda 
Botanical Gardens and yielded 371 pounds of rubber 
from 1909 until 1913 when tapping was discon- 
tinued. It was later used as a seed bearer and is 
believed to be still functioning in this capacity. 


Botanic Gardens of Peradeniya, in the hills of Central 
Ceylon, and a little later an additional site was selected 
on lower land, at Heneratgoda. 

The inception of the rubber plantation industry thus 
dates from 1876, thanks in large measure to the efforts 
of Henry Wickham. But there followed a long period 
in which Hevea seeds and plants were sent from Ceylon 
and Singapore, not only to other British territories in 
the tropics, but—to the oft expressed disgust of Wick- 
ham—to the Dutch East Indies, to Indo-China, and to 
other foreign regions. For various reasons, the estab- 
lishment of a successful plantation industry was long 
delayed, but eventually it developed with staggering 
rapidity during the boom years of the first decade of 
the present century, in close concert with the expanding 
automobile manufacturing industry, particularly in the 
United States. 


Later Adventures 


Wickham was keenly disappointed when he learned 
that he was not to be allowed to superintend the initial 
stages of the plantation industry, and it is scarcely sur- 
prising that he decided at once to leave England. He 
and his wife joined an emigrant ship, the Scottish 
Knight, which left London for Queensland on September 
20, 1876, completing the voyage in a little over three 
months. 

Wickham soon got to work as a planter, using Kanaka 
labor, near the mouth of the Herbert River, in North 
Queensland, his principal crop being tobacco. He had 
brought with him a wardian case of Liberian coffee, 
given to him by the Director of Kew Gardens, but he 
gave away most of the plants. This Queensland venture 
was foredoomed to failure, however, by a series of mis- 
fortunes, including fire and tropical storms. As if these 
mishaps were not enough, he had to face a heavy debt 
for which he had become surety, when a rascally partner 
suddenly decamped. 

Once again the Wickhams returned to England, and, 
acting on the advice of a friend, they decided to try their 
fortunes in the small colony of British Honduras. Em- 
barking on the steamship Godalming, on November 12, 
1886, they reached Belize, capital of British Honduras, 
on December 18. For the first year Wickham was work- 
ing a plantation, but then he secured a government post 
as District Magistrate, and of this period his wife writes: 
“About this time was the easiest and most pleasurable 
part of my life; being in contact with the Governor I 
was invited to such social functions as went on there 
balls, tennis parties, etc.” Then she adds, regretfully, 
“But alas, back came the old longing for plantation 
life, being his own master, and in spite of all I could 
do, he having seen something that took his fancy, he got 
what he called ‘a valuable concession,’ i.e., a conditional 
lease, and away we went 60 miles or so away from 
everyone and everywhere, to plant Indian rubber, cocoa, 
and bananas. Here he lived contentedly enough, work- 
ing early and late through all sorts of difficulties, had 
just made all arrangements for a partner to come and 
help him, when under a new Governor there was sup- 
posed to be a flaw in the lease.” 

There followed twelve months of legal disputes, which 
resulted, in brief, in Wickham receiving damages that 
fell far short of his capital outlay. Consequently, once 
more he had to abandon his efforts, and he returned 
to England in 1893. 

For his next venture, he turned again to Australasia, 
and in 1895 he secured a twenty-five year lease to the 
Conflict Islands, a group of sixteen small coral islands 
lying some 70 miles east of Samarai, at the eastern end 
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of New Guinea. In these romantic South Sea islands, 
Wickham had most ambitious plans for the development 
of fisheries of pearl-shell, sponges, turtle-shell, and 
béche-de-mer ; together with plantations on the larger 
islands of cocoanut palms (for copra production), pau- 
pau trees, India rubber, and cardamons, employing 
natives from neighboring islands. At this time, Wick- 
ham was fifty years old, and it speaks well for his 
vigor and pertinacity that he could undertake such 
pioneer work in the tropics. His wife, however, tired 
of the perpetual hardships, above all of the loneliness 
of this life, and after two and one-half years, during 
which she never saw another white woman or left the 
main islands, she returned to England, alone. In later 
years she went to live in Bermuda, and saw nothing more 
of her husband. 

Wickham had invested a capital of over £2,000, not 
to mention a great deal of hard work, in his new project, 
but after about three years he found it difficult to carry 
on without additional capital. His efforts to dispose of 
the whole, or part, of his interest, occupied his attention 
for several years, and necessitated visits to England; 
but he continued to act as salaried manager until 1907. 
In that year he applied for the lease of 10,000 acres of 
land at Mombiri, in Collingwood Bay, northeast New 
Guinea, for the purpose of planting Hevea rubber and 
other tropical products. 

Only a small area was actually planted with rubber, 
and in 1909, again hampered by lack of capital, he 
disposed of his holding to the Mombiri Rubber Planta- 
tions, Ltd., but he personally superintended the initial 
planting of 650 acres. During the rest of his life, Wick 
ham maintained a deep interest in New Guinea, which 
he had always regarded as a land of unbounded promise 
for economic development in connection with tropical 
produce (notably rubber) and minerals, especially gold. 


Declining Years 

The remaining years of Wickham’s life were spent 
mainly in England, although his sustained interest in 
rubber induced him to travel to Singapore in 1905, and 
later on to Ceylon. In May, 1906, when he was 60 years 
old, the Ceylon Observer, referring to his presence on 
the island, wrote: “Mr. Wickham is no longer a young 
man ; his grey hair, grizzled mustache and eyebrows, and 
sun-tanned face and hands bear witness to long exposure 
to sun and air. But he is upright and alert, and keen 
as many a younger man who has not gone through his 
experiences. 

Five years later, in March, 1911, Wickham again 
visited Ceylon, on his return journey from a final trip 
to New Guinea. On this occasion, he proudly inspected 
some of the trees grown from the seeds he had brought 
from Brazil 1876, including the famous giant tree, 
with a circumference of nearly 10% feet, which in the 
space of the two previous years had yielded the world’s 
record total of 160 pounds of dry rubber. A photograph 
was taken, showing the great pioneer standing near his 
“blessed tree,’ as he always called the Hevea. 

The year 1911 was a notable one in Wickham’s life, 
for it marked the first financial recognition of his vital 
services to the modern world, apart from the £700 
paid by the India Office in 1876 for his 70,000 seeds. In 
the summer of 1911, the Second International Rubber 
Exhibition was held in :London, and at a subsequent 
banquet a silver salver was presented to Kew Gardens 
in commemoration of its successful raising of the Hevea 
seeds, while Henry Wickham received the sum of 1,000 
guineas and an annuity as his somewhat belated reward. 

Although advancing years made it difficult for Wick- 
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This is one of the last photographs taken of Wick- 

_ at his home in England. Wickham, who was 

in his eighties at the time, is holding the paddle 

which he used for over 50 years and with which he 
paddled some 250,000 miles. 


ham to take an active part in rubber planting, he was 
proud to be called “The Father of the Plantation Indus 
try,” and he was always only too willing to offer advice 
on the many problems connected with the rubber indus 
try. By speaking at meetings, and by writing letters and 
articles for the press, he hammered away at his un- 
changing beliefs—that trees were being planted far too 
closely and were therefore producing “scaffold poles” 
rather than huge forest trees; that clean weeding of 
rubber plantations was a practice to be condemned on 


various grounds; that the “barbarous” methods of 


tapping then in vogue were inferior to those of the 
Amazon Indians, and that smoke-cured rubber was much 


superior in quality to the acid-coagulated, machine 
mangled and devitalized product of the plantations. 
His criticisms were not confined merely to words; 
devised and patented several machines for smoke 
curing rubber, and also tapping knives with adjustabie 
blades. Unfortunately, his inventions were commercial 
failures, and involved some financial losses for him. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that 
Wickham occasionally sent specimens of plants of eco- 
nomic value to Kew from the Amazon. One of these, 
the Piqui-a, or Caryocar villosum, attracted his attention 
from time-to-time over a period of fifty years. He 
brought seeds of this plant to Kew in 1876, along with 
the rubber seeds, and he pointed out to Dr. Hooker 
that the Piqui-a was a quick-growing, hard timber tree, 
whose fruit yields an edible fat or butter. No attempt 
was made to introduce this valuable tree into British 
tropical territories, however, until 1919, when Joseph 
Cadman, at the instigation of Wickham, brought from 
the neighborhood of Santarem the seeds of the Piqui-a, 
together with those of six other plants likely to be of 
value. . All these were taken by Cadman to the Federated 
Malay States, and successfully established there. 

In the same year (1919), Henry Wickham was one of 
the prime movers in the foundation of the Arghan 
Company, Ltd., whose object was to cultivate in Ceylon 
and Malaya the fiber plant known as Pita, or silk-grass. 
This plant, which is related to the pineapple, has large 
fibrous leaves, and grows in large quantities in lands 
around the Caribbean Sea. Wickham had learned some- 
thing of this silk-grass during his stay in the British 
Honduras in the “eighties,” and he was strongly con- 
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vinced that its qualities made it unique as a textile fiber 
~—an opinion that was fully substantiated by expert tests. 

The Arghan Company, however, was most unfor- 
tunate, and the venture failed owing to a number of 
causes. The land secured for planting in Malaya 
proved quite unsuitable ; there was at the time overpro- 
duction of hard fibers, making difficult the exploitation 
of new varieties, and above all, decortication, the ex- 
traction of the fiber from the leaves, proved too costly 
to be economic. The Arghan Company was ended by 
1924, and Wickham had again suffered serious financial 
losses. 

Political honor was very late in coming to Wickham, 
for it was not until the award of the King’s Birthday 
Honors of 1920 that he was knighted, “for services in 
connection with the rubber plantation industry in the 
Far East.” In the closing years of his life he was freed 
from financial worries by gifts from the International 
Association for Rubber Cultivation, the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Edgar B. Davis, the Texas oil mag- 
nate, who presented him with £6,000 on his eightieth 
birthday in 1926, and from the Government of British 
Malaya, who made him, a few months later, a grant of 
£8,000. 

A little over two years later, on September 27, 1928, 
Sir Henry Wickham passed away after a brief illness. 
Owing to his belief (possibly erroneous) that his family 
was in some way connected with William of Wykeham, 
the medieval Bishop of Winchester, and therefore with 
the Hampshire village of Wickham, he had asked to be 
buried in the churchyard there, a. wish that was, of 
course, fulfilled, 


Typical British Pioneer 


Sir Henry Wickham was the typical British pioneer 
and explorer—strong, vigorous and intensely patriotic. 
His vigor, even in old age, was phenomenal. He served 
in the City of London National Guard throughout the 
first World War, and was proud to have been on guard 


—when over seventy years old—at Buckingham Palace 
and the Tower of London. 

His appearance was striking. He was tall, straight, 
and athletic in build. His deeply sun-tanned features, 
especially his firm mouth, square chin and high-bridged 
nose, betokened his commanding personality. He had 
a few mannerisms—his long, curling mustaches; his 
coats fastened with silver links instead of buttons; the 
bored-out nautilus shell that held his necktie in place; 
the heavy walking stick attached to his wrist by a leather 
thong. He was a Tory of the old school, and an ardent 
imperialist. He had little business acumen; he cared 
more for the well-being of Britain and the Empire 
than for his own prosperity. His sterling character was 
apparent in all his dealings with others; his generosity 
was spontaneous and unstinted. His keen, analytical 
mind and his autocratic manner made him rather diffi- 
cult to get on with, but he was ever a staunch, loyal 
friend to anyone whom he really liked. Throughout 
his long life he was a deeply religious man, intolerant 
of any clergy who failed to base their teachings on 
the exact meaning of Holy Writ, which he accepted 
literally and without question. 

Mr. Fordyce Jones, a close friend of Sir Henry dur- 
ing the later years of his life, wrote of him as follows: 
“A great man has gone from us, one whom to know was 
to love, and whom all those in the rubber industry who 
have its interests at heart have affectionately called its 
‘Father.’ Those who were privileged to know him inti- 
mately feel this deeply, and know that his paternity was 
a real and vital relationship. 

“He was a great knight-errant of the Empire, and 
worked all through his pioneering life solely in its 
interest. He found his greatest reward in realizing that 
his labors had been of service to British industry . 
Sir Henry Wickham was a great inspirer of men, and 
many knew of his mastery of native races. He once 
told me he never had the slightest trouble with carriers 
or wild tribes; he was absolutely fearless—a kingly and 
heroic figure.” 





Campbell Roller Die Cutter 


A new power roller die machine for cutting out shapes 
and strips of foam rubber, as well as any other material 
that lends itself to die cutting, has been announced by the 
Falls Engineering and Machine Co. of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, Designed by the Campbell Machinery Develop- 
ment Co., also of Cuyahoga Falls, the new machine is 
said to offer several advantages over other die cutting 
equipment. These include the fact that the new unit 
has a machine bed cutting area up to 24 square feet, 
an area usually available only with larger, more ex- 
pensive press equipment, and that it is designed to save 
production hours. According to preliminary produc- 
tion runs, it is claimed that most jobs can be done in 
one-tenth the time required by other cutting methods. 

The new Campbell die cutter uses inexpensive steel 
rule dies. The cutting process is accomplished by a 
method similar to the operation of a printing press, Le., 
a steel roll traverses the bed area over the single or mul- 
tiple cavity dies and materials which are to be cut. The 
cut is said to be clean and of uniform contour. Ma- 
chines are available in four bed sizes, ranging from 3 
to 24 square feet. The unit featuring 15 square feet 
of cutting area has an operating roll speed of up to 50 
feet a minute. Auxiliary roll stands can be supplied as 


extra equipment. These stands are used to feed roll 
stock to the machine in individual sheets or in lami- 
nated thicknesses. The die cutter also may be adapted 
for power feed or wind-up, specifically engineered for 
each application. 
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The Impact of Man-Made Fibers 
on the Rubber Indust 


By J. W. ILLINGWORTH 


Research Center, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, England 


EFORE considering the man-made fibers, I should 
like to pay a tribute to the important part played by 
the natural fiber cotton in the evolution of the mod- 

ern pneumatic tire and other composite products of 
rubber and textiles. The experience gained with the na- 
tural fiber proved invaluable when the application of 
rayon and the synthetic fibers to the rubber industry 
was considered and one must admit that the major ad- 
vances in the design of the modern pneumatic tire cas- 
ing material were made with cotton. 

The successful use of cotton on a large scale by the 
rubber industry provides a remarkable example of the 
versatility of the cotton hair. When J. B. Dunlop made 
his first pneumatic tire in 1888, he used “Gentleman’s 
Yacht Sail Cloth,” a high grade fabric made from Irish 
flax. This material was quickly superseded by cotton, 
which remained the only important fiber to the rubber 
industry until just prior to the second world war. Cot- 
ton was strong, reasonably cheap, gave a satisfactory 
adhesion to rubber and was available in very large 
quantities. 

At the peak in cotton consumption, nearly 1,000,000 
bales were used annually by the rubber trade in the 
United States alone. Even to-day, the performance of 
cotton is, for certain purposes, still considered highly 
satisfactory, despite the constantly increasing severe 
conditions of service, and economic factors have played 
no small part in the eclipse of cotton by rayon. 


Early Use of Synthetic Fibers 


Viscose rayon was the first “man-made’’ fiber to be 
adopted by the rubber industry. Rayon tires were made 
experimentally as early as 1924, but it was not until 
about 1936 that a really satisfactory tire made its ap- 
pearance. There were two major reasons for this de- 
lay in the development of rayon. The early rayons 
were comparatively weak and had little or no adhesion 
to rubber. The introduction of various types of high- 
tenacity rayons in the early thirties and the develop 
ment by DuPont of a suitable adhesive for bonding 
rubber to rayon—latex resorcinol-formaldehyde disper- 
sion—revived interest in the project. In 1936, although 
rayon was then considerably dearer than cotton, com- 
mercial production of rayon tires began in the United 
States. It was felt that, despite their high cost com- 
pared with the usual cotton tire, their use was justi- 
fied under certain conditions. Production also began 
in the United Kingdom on a small scale a little later. 

To-day, rayon has largely replaced cotton as a tire 
cord material. It is estimated that about 80% of the 
cord going into car and giant tires is now made from 
high tenacity viscose rayon yarn and by the end of 


Note: This paper was presented before the Rubber Chemistry Division of 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, Windsor, Ontario, Canada, June 5, 
1953. 
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1953 it is estimated that production of rayon tire cord 
yarn will reach the enormous total of 500,000,000 pounds 
per year in the U.S.A. It is now considerably cheaper 
than cotton and furthermore, the price, unlike that of 
cotton, is comparatively stable. This is a very impor- 
tant advantage from the manufacturer’s point of view, 
as it enables long term planning to be made with reason- 
able stability in the cost of one of the two major raw 
materials. 

The only other fiber that has been used to any extent 
as a tire casing material is nylon, which is finding a 
limited application, particularly in airplane tires, where 
strength without undue weight is important. The sup- 
ply position has, in the past, severely limited the appli- 
cation of nylon to the rubber industry, but the increased 
production now envisaged in both the U.S.A. and the 
U.K. will undoubtedly lead to an increased interest in 
the fiber and it may become of great importance to the 
industry. In Germany, Perlon (nylon) is being used 
on a very small scale for giant tires and use in pas 
senger car tires is envisaged eventually. 

The newer synthetic fibers are now being examined 
and, of these, Terylene, the fiber discovered during the 
dark days of the last war by two British scientists work- 
ing in Lancashire, is perhaps the most interesting. It 
is now being evaluated in fire-hose, V-belts, tires and 
other composite products. Arrangements are now be- 
ing made to manufacture Terylene in Canada by Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. This firm holds the 
world patent rights, with the exception of the U.S.A. 
where it is manufactured by DuPont under the name 
of Dacron. Only a very limited interest has been shown 
in the other synthetic fibers and none appear as at- 
tractive as either nylon or Terylene, as we shall see later. 


Importance of Physical Properties 


Before comparing the properties of the various fibers, 
[ should like to stress the fact that the physical proper- 
ties of the textile under the actual conditions of service 
are the important consideration. Although the truth 
of this statement is self-evident, the implications are not 
always appreciated, frequently with unfortunate results. 
Moisture diffuses fairly rapidly through hot rubber and 
consequently when a tire or belting is running at an 
elevated temperature, the physical properties of the fab- 
ric in the hot bone-dry state are the important consid- 
erations. On the other hand, in the case of an earth- 
mover tire moving on water-logged land, the tempera- 
ture is not normally appreciably above that of the at- 
mosphere and the fabric usually has a high moisture 
content. Here the properties in the wet state must be 
considered and it is for this reason that rayon is seldom 
used for this particular purpose. In general, however, 
the physical properties of the tire casings in the hot 
bone-dry state are the important considerations. 
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The requirements of a satisfactory tire casing are 
particularly stringent. The cord: body of the tire is its 
foundation, a flexible, resilient yet strong skeleton which 
must be the major support of the inflation and impact 
stresses and must withstand the- elevated temperatures 
of operations which are produced by the flexing of the 
rubber and itself. The conditions of service are very 
variable. Load, inflation pressure, speed and atmos- 
pheric temperature are all liable to vary over compara- 
tively wide ranges. Furthermore, the tires must per- 
form widely varying tasks ranging from pure rolling 
under load to carry cornering forces, breaking and the 
like. Occasional potholes and maltreatment by curbs 
may be mentioned among further hazards. The con- 
ditions of usage are by no means as precise as those 
of many steel structures and elaborate stress analysis is 
not easily justified. It is usual to'adopt a semi-empirical 
design based on service experience. 

In the case of transmission belting the problem is not 
quite as complex but, nevertheless, provision has to be 
made for an adequate performance under widely vary- 
ing conditions of service. Temperature and moisture 
conditions, for example, may vary over very wide 
ranges. 


Tensile Strength 


The prime purpose of employing textiles in the rubber 
industry is to give strength together with some degree 
of dimensional stability to the rubber, and the tensile 
strength of the fabric is a major consideration when 
considering the relative merits of the various fibers. 
Table I gives some information on the tensile properties 


of these fibers. Special high tenacity yarns of rayon, 
nylon and Terylene are made specifically for industrial 
uses. In certain products, such as airplane tires, weight 
is a very important consideration, and the tensile 
strength of the fiber in grams per denier (the tenacity) 
given in the second column is a better index than the 
tensile strength per unit cross-section. 

The ultimate strengths of the yarns and cords made 
from the fibers are not always directly proportional to 
the figures given in Table I as they depend, among other 
things, upon the twist inserted. There may be certain 
considerations, such as fatigue resistance, which requires 
a greater twist factor than is used for maximum 
strength and the effect of a high twist factor on 
strength may vary from one material to another. In 
general, the effect is most marked on the fibers of low 
extensibility. 
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From a tensile strength viewpoint, man-made fibers 
have certain important advantages. Natural fibers are 
all limited in length and, consequently, whenever a yarn 
made from such fibers is breaking, some of the fibers in 
the immediate vicinity of the point of rupture will slip 
and the yarn will thus be weaker than would be the 
case if the fibers were continuous. On the other hand, 
man-made fibers may all be made of almost unlimited 
length and fiber slippage at the point of rupture of the 
yarn is virtually non-existent. The effect of fiber slip- 
page on yarn strength is, of course, most marked at 
low twists, but even with the high twists usually in- 
serted into a tire cord the effect is appreciable. 

There is one further important point. The smoother 
and more regular cross-section of the filaments of the 
man-made fibers allows them to pack more closely than 
the cotton fibers. Thus, for example, although the 
tensile strength of the individual rayon filaments is no 
greater than those of the cotton hair, it is possible to 
make a cord of given strength of smaller cross-section 
with rayon than with cotton. This advantage was par- 
ticularly important during the war and was the initial 
reason for the introduction of rayon on a large scale. 

In order that supplies of natural rubber should be 
conserved as much as possible, plies had to be made of 
the absolute minimum thickness, consistent with adequate 
tensile strength. Because of this packing effect, a 
greater saving could be made with rayon than with 
cotton. The use of thinner plies of rubbered material 
caused the tires to run at a lower temperature, and this 
fact was of extreme importance when synthetic rubber 
was subsequently introduced. The introduction of rayon 
counteracted the tendency of tires made from the new 
synthetic material to run at elevated temperatures. 

The conditions of service of many composite products 
vary over wide ranges of temperature and humidity, 
and due allowance must be made for this factor. We 
have already seen that in tires the moisture content of 
the fabric varies from bone-dry to saturation. The 
temperature may vary from as high as 130°C. down 
to that encountered by an airplane tire used under Arc- 
tic conditions. In transmission belting the temperature 
is seldom higher than 85°C. but 120°C. has been reached 
on occasions. Under these conditions the fabric is sub- 
stantially bone-dry. On the other hand, it is the wet 
strength that is important in the case of belting used for 
transmitting power in a steam-laden dye-house. 

An estimate of the effect of moisture on the tensile 
strength is given in the last two columns of Table I. 
Nylon and Terylene both show some resistance to mois- 
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: ture effects. Nylon loses only 12% of its strength and 
Terylene is unaffected. They thus have a consider- 
able advantage over rayon, which suffers a very sub- 
stantial drop. During the development stage of rayon 

. in tire casings, fears were expressed that this low wet 
strength might have undesirable consequences. For ex- 
ample, a cut in the tire might have enabled water to 
penetrate into the casing material, causing premature 
failure. Fortunately, these fears appear to have been 
exaggerated. 

The temperature effect also is usually quite marked, 
although not always appreciated. Cotton, rayon, nylon, 
Orlon and Terylene, for example, on heating from 20°C. 
to 105°C. suffer a drop in strength of from 20 to 30%. 
Conversely, there is a considerable increase in the 
strength of the fibers as the temperature decreases. At 

-50°C., the increase in the strength of nylon, for ex- 
ample, is 34%. 

The effect of temperature on the tenacity of nylon 
is shown in Fig. 1. The effect, which is reversible, is 
additional to any moisture effect. Thus, cotton fabric 
will drop some 40 to 50% in strength in going from the 
conditioned to the hot bone-dry state, whereas rayon 
will, thanks to the reverse effect of moisture, remain al- 
most unchanged. This phenomenon explains the large 
discrepancy between the conditioned strength of cotton 
and its effective strength in a tire running under normal 
conditions and also the fact that the strength of rayon 
does not increase in similar circumstances, despite the 
fact that it has lost a considerable quantity of moisture. 

It is frequently stated that rayon is a better tire cas- 
ing material than cotton because it increases in strength 
on losing moisture whereas under similar conditions 
cotton loses strength. This statement is misleading. The 
prime reason for the preference of rayon is that the 
strength per unit cross-section of cord, under the con- 
ditions usually pertaining to a tire, is greater for rayon 
than for cotton. 

To-day, economic considerations are becoming very 
important and increasing attention is being paid to the 
“cost per unit strength”. An arbitrary estimate may be 
obtained by considering the tenacity and the cost per 
pound of material. On this basis, Orlon, which is con- 
siderably dearer than either Terylene or nylon, compares 
unfavorably with the latter two fibers. Again, assum- 
ing that the cost of nylon is about three times that of 
rayon, it is evident that it is cheaper to build a given 
bone-dry strength into a tire casing with rayon than 
with nylon. On the other hand, if wet strength is the 
con: ideration, nylon is a little cheaper than rayon. Apart 
from this economic consideration, however, the fibers 
with the greater tensile strength have a further ad- 
vantuge. The thickness of the plies may be reduced, 
giving advantages to which reference has already been 

made. 

It is now generally agreed that, in the case of tire 
cord and other fabrics that run at elevated tempera- 
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yarn (70 denier) tested at the temperature shown. 
(Note: Does not involve long exposures). 







tures, the physical properties in the hot bone-dry state 
are the important consideration and it is rather surpris- 
ing, therefore, that, although the importance of bone- 
dry figures is now universally realized, the reversible 
temperature effect has been very largely neglected in 
the past by both the designer and the technician. It is 
perhaps fortunate that this effect is of the same order 
forall the important fibers in the rubber industry. 









Fatigue Resistance 


In the early days of the tire industry, the cotton tire 
cords were designed for maximum strength. It was 
subsequently found, however, that an increased twist, 
although reducing the tensile strength, gave a remark- 
able increase in fatigue resistance. This one discovery 
was one of the most important steps in the evolution of 
the modern pneumatic tire and tire mileages were im- 
mediately increased several fold. A theory was put 
forward that the increased extensibility of the cord, in- 
cidental to the increased twist, was responsible for the 
great improvement, but the advent of low-stretch cotton 
cord almost twenty years ago exploded the theory. It 
was found that the reduction of the extensibility, so 
desirable from other viewpoints, did not impair the fa- 
tigue resistance. In fact, the evidence suggested that 
the new cord had a somewhat improved resistance. 

When rayon was introduced, the question immediately 
arose as to whether or not high twist in the cord was 
necessary. One school of thought expressed the view 
that the high twist would be unnecessary with continu- 
ous filament material. Experience soon showed, how- 
ever, that a good fatigue resistance was only obtained 

























Construction 


Yarn (denier) Singles 

OMNES cas saws vce eees ie 2/8 x210 12.52 

TORMIORE © rec cenkecd¥eieees 2/12x140 12.52 
Viscose (Tenasco) .......... 2/1650 12.52 

Wortise: Fes cs via co vc kewess 2/1650 12.5z 





TaspLe II—Errect or Twist oN Corp STRENGTH AND PERCENT STRENGTH RETAINED AFTER TWISTING 


———Twist 









-~Tensile Strength— Retained 
~ Yarn Cord Strength 
Folding (Ibs. ) (Ibs.) (%) 
12.5s 3.6 45.5 79 
12.5s 2.2 36.0 68 
12.5s 12.8 18.8 74 
12.5s 26.0 26.0 50 
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Paste I1I—Heatr Acinc % Srrenctu RETAINED 
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20 days 80 days 20 days 80 days 
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Glass 100 100 
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Teryiene 4 ..5.....3. 100 96 

Vinyon N 96 73 

EON os cis 100 100 
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when a high twist was inserted and later experience 
has shown this to be the case with all the other man- 
made fibers that have been examined. 

The effect of twist on the tensile strength of a cord 
varies with the nature of the fiber. Table II gives 
corresponding figures for nylon, Terylene, viscose and 
Fortisan. It will be noted that the drop in strength due 
to twist is the least marked with nylon. The strength 
of a material in cord form, with the requisite twist, is 
a very important criterion of fatigue resistance. 


Irreversible Temperature Effects 


Quite apart from the reversible temperature effect, 
which is instantaneous in action, there is also an irre- 
versible effect, the magnitude of which depends upon 
the temperature and also the time factor. Thus, when 
a textile is heated for a prolonged period at temperatures 
of the order of 100°C. some degree of degradation usu- 
ally takes place and there is a permanent drop in tensile 
strength. This heat-aging effect is obviously of some 
importance and must be considered from the curing 
viewpoint, where the temperature may reach 150°C. for 
an hour or more, and also from the service angle. Tires, 
for example, frequently run for many hours at tem- 
peratures approaching 100°C, 

The extent to which various fibers retain their con- 
ditioned strength after heating for 20 and 80 days at 
100°C, and 130°C. in the atmosphere is shown in Table 
Ili, It will be seen that among the man-made fibers, 
glass, Orlon and Terylene each have very good heat- 
aging properties. The effect of heating to temperatures 
in excess of about 150°C. for any considerable period 
is of little importance as, beyond this temperature, the 
rubber itself would in any case fail. 

It should be noted that when a fabric is encased in 
rubber, the degradation is usually less on heating than 
when it is exposed directly to the atmosphere. Pre- 
sumably, the reduced concentration of oxygen is re- 
sponsible for this phenomenon. In general, therefore, 
the degradation suffered in the composite product is 
considerably less than the figure indicated by Table III. 
It is of interest to note that, in the complete absence of 
air, nylon is reported to be more resistant to heat-aging 
effects than rayon (1). 

The heat-aging properties of nylon when exposed to 
the atmosphere are not as good as those of either Tery- 
lene or rayon and in the drying of dipped nylon tire 
cord it is advisable to exercise some care; otherwise 
there may be considerable damage to the nylon. It 
turns slightly yellow when heated in air to 150°C. for 
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five hours and there is a tendency towards a slight dis- 
coloration when nylon is subjected to the usual curing 
process. This effect, of course, is undesirable in those 
composite products where appearance of the textile is 
of importance. It is advisable in such cases to keep the 
temperature of cure as low as possible. 


The importance of adhesion cannot be over-empha- 
sized for it matters little if a fabric excels in all other 
properties; if a satisfactory method of bonding it to 
the rubber is impossible, the composite product will fail 
almost immediately upon being put into service. All the 
natural fibers show considerable adhesion, whereas, in 
general, the man-made fibers show little or no adhesion 
The difference is probably associated with the great<r 
surface smoothness of the latter. 

In general, it has been found that the standard rayon 
dips—latex resorcinol-formaldehyde resin and latex re- 
claim casein dispersions—are satisfactory for rayon, 
but in the case of such fibers as Terylene and nylon, 
which have a low moisture absorption, the use of the 
isocyanate type of dip has been commended (2,3). 
Terylene, in particular, gives a very indifferent ad- 
hesion result with the standard rayon dips. 

Dipping is a troublesome and costly operation and 
the stiffness usually imparted to the material makes 
processing difficult and, in a number of cases, almost 
impossible. It would, for instance, be extremely diff- 


cult to run dipped yarn on an orthodox braiding machine. 
Methods for overcoming the necessity of dipping in 
the case of rayon by incorporating various materials 
such as resorcinol-formaldehyde resin or casein in the 
spinning solution have been described (4,5, 6,7,8). 
Yarns prepared by these methods retain their full flexi- 


bility. 

It is well-known that the presence of fiber-ends in a 
yarn or cord contributes towards improved adhesion 
and this fact is responsible in part for the superior ad- 
hesion of cotton yarn when compared with continuous 
filament rayon yarn. In an effort to effect improved ad- 
hesion with rayon, the use of staple fiber has been con- 
sidered. Unfortunately, the change involves a sub- 
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FIG. 2—Growth of rayon tire cord of various ex- 
tensibilities. 
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stantial drop in tensile strength, particularly as, at the 
moment, only normal tenacity staple rayon is available, 
and it is a debatable point whether the improved adhe- 
sion is an adequate compensation. The staple fibers of 
the man-made tire have not as yet been adopted on a 
wide scale by the rubber industry. 


Growth 


Textile fibers, in common with all other materials, are 
constrained after being subjected to stress, the degree 
depending upon the particular fiber, the magnitude of 
the stress, and also the time factor. The latter may be 
of considerable importance. In the case of a yarn un- 
der tension, the total extension is composed of the ini- 
tial extension and the subsequent creep. This total ex- 
tension is a convenient index of growth. Tire cords 
and belting fabric tend to grow in service and if this 
growth is excessive it may lead to very undesirable 
consequences. In a tire, for example, it may result in 
cracking of the tread rubber and also in the tire fouling 
other parts of the vehicle. This growth phenomenon i: 
most pronounced, usually, in the case of yarns of high 
extensibility, and such materials as glass and Fortisan, 
having low extensibilities, give no trouble from growth. 

The only known method of combatting growth is to 
reduce the extensibility of the yarn or cord by some 
means. If the extensibility is made sufficiently low, the 
growth can be reduced to insignificant proportions. 
With tire cord, it is not, of course, advisable to attain 
this reduced extensibility by reducing the twist because 
the fatigue resistance will be impaired. If growth is a 
problem, it is the usual practice to reduce it by some 
form of stretching and setting. Fig. 2 gives the total 
extension of rayon and cotton tire cords of varying ex 
tensibility after being subjected to loads of 2 kgs. for 
In the case of nylon 2/4/210 


17 days at 65% and 70°F. 


FIG. 3—Section of a frame which con 

tains approximately 80 steam-stretching 

units for treating synthetic fibers in cord 
form. 
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F1lG, 4—E ffect of stretching tension on the extensi 
bility of 2/1180 denier rayon tire cord 


denier tire cord, a reduction of E,. from 11.3% to 
6.4% gives a corresponding fall in total extensibility 
from 7.2 to 4.2%. 

The extensibility of rayon cord may be controlled 
over quite an appreciable range by adjusting the tension 
of the fabric during the dipping operation. In effect, 
the cord is being stretched in the wet state and then 
dried while the tension is maintained, a process similar 
to that sometimes used for making low-stretch cotton. 
With most dipping machines, however, the amount of 
tension that may be applied is severely limited and some 
times insufficient to give an adequate reduction of ex 
tensibility. In such cases, the material may be treated 
in cord form by a simple method, developed by the 
Dunlop organization some twelve years ago (9, 10) 

The method involves the use of steam, preferably 
superheated, and there is no necessity for a separate 
drying operation of the cord. <A section of a frame 
which contains about 80 of these steam-stretching units 
is shown in Fig. 3. The units are cylindrical pipes about 
18 inches long, set vertically in the frame. The pipes 
are narrowed to orifices at each end which allow the 
cord to pass through, and each has a connection to 
steam at about 3/ to 5 lb./sq. in. The tube is wound 
externally with an electrical heating coil and is lagged. 
Although only a small flow of steam is used the setting 
action is extremely rapid. Treatment for about a third 
of a second is adequate for cotton, and even less time 
is required for rayon. The cord speed is 270 feet per 
minute. Immediately after passing through the steam, 
the tension is released by a driven capstan and there is 
little or no recovery of the yarn. 

Fig. 4 shows how the extensibility of the treated 
rayon cord varies with the stretching tension. Apart 
from the reduced extensibility obtained by the process, 
there is a considerable increase in tensile strength, par- 
ticularly in the bone-dry state. There is, of course, an 
even greater increase in tenacity, 

The problem of growth is particularly acute with 
nylon and it has been the practice to use more nylon in 
a tire than was necessary, purely from a strength view 
point, in order to overcome this difficulty. The proce- 
dure is not very satisfactory and is an expensive method 
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of solving the problem. Considerable development work 
has taken place to find an alternative method of over- 
coming the difficulty and considerable success has now 
attended these efforts. The steam-stretching process 
used for rayon and cotton is of a very limited use, as 
the effect of moisture on the fiber is very small. A 
hot-stretching technique usually combined with some 
form of resin treatment has to be used for nylon (11, 
12). The tension required for obtaining a satisfactory 
low-stretch material is about 7 lbs. for a 3/3/210 denier 
cord and the requisite tension for the material in woven 
form is thus of the order of 5 to 10 tons. The tempera- 
ture of setting is about 420°F. 

Owing to the very high tensions involved, machines 
for the making of low-stretch nylon must be very ro- 
bust, and normal textile machinery cannot be used. Ny- 
lon may be processed on the Kidde Yarn Processing 
Machine, which is specially designed to impregnate and 
control the elongation of cords, Industrial Ovens, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, have also designed machines for the 
production in one operation of dipped low-stretch nylon 
cord, either as a woven fabric or as a full width weft- 
less cord. 

With the advent of low-stretch nylon, it is now pos- 
sible to build satisfactory tires with only about 60 per- 
cent as much nylon as rayon, whereas the correspond- 
ing figure for untreated nylon is 80 percent, the extra 
quantity being used to reduce growth. 


With the introduction of the thermoplastic fibers— 
nylon and Terylene—came the problem of heat shrink- 
age. These fibers on heating tend to shrink to some 
extent and unless adequate precautions are taken to 
avoid this shrinkage by the application of an appropri- 


ate tension, serious trouble may arise. Fig. 5 shows 
how, under varying loads, the length of a nylon tire 
cord, made from standard high tenacity yarn, varies with 
temperature. The zero level corresponds to the length 
of the cord at room temperature after the load has been 
applied. 

This shrinkage effect may be reduced by heat-setting 
of the yarn. Thus, at 140°C. the force required to hold 
to length a Terylene cord is .24 g/denier, but this figure 
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5—Heat shrinkage of nylon tire cord. (Con- 
struction; 3/3/23*4s) 


is reduced to .14 g/denier if the cord has been heat-set. 
There is a similar reduction with heat-set nylon, but here 
it is the practice to stretch the nylon while heat-setting 
in order to minimize growth and in this case the ten- 
dency to shrink may be greater than with the untreated 
cord. A cord which has been stretched 10 percent and 
heat-set at 214°C., for example, requires a force of .26 
g/denier to hold to length at 140°C., whereas the cor- 
responding figure for the untreated cord is .24 g/denier. 

The yarn characteristics of these thermoplastic fibers 
may be destroyed by unsuitable handling and attention 
must be paid to tension control in all manufacturing op- 
erations up to the final cure. 

The heat-shrinkage effect is very small with cotton 
and rayon. Here moisture is the important factor, but 
by maintaining the fabric as dry as possible, troubles 
due to dimensional instability are minimized and seldom 
become serious. 


Improved Rayon Tire Yarns 


And now a word about important recent developments 
in rayon tire yarns, Although the standard high tenacity 
rayons are doing a very good job, there is a world-wide 
activity in the production of stronger rayons. The ad- 
vent of these materials will enable the tire designer to 
make either stronger tires with the existing number of 
plies, or, alternatively, tires with fewer plies but of 
equal strength. There are three major developments in 
this field, as follows: 

(a) The Lilienfeldt Process, based upon the use in 
the spinning bath of concentrated sulfuric acid, has been 
known for almost 30 years, but it is only recently that 
the material has become potentially important to the 
tire industry, thanks to the work of various European 
rayon manufacturers. The original yarn although very 
strong lost an excessive amount of strength in twisting 
and was, therefore, of little interest to the rubber in- 
dustry. Yarn which was more than twice as strong as 
the standard high-tenacity type gave a cord which was 
little if any stronger than that given by the standard 
and, in view of the higher price, its use could not be 
justified. Now, however, a modified yarn which is 
amenable to twisting is being manufactured and gives 
a cord up to 80% stronger than standard. 

As it is probable that the cost per unit strength in 
cord form of this material will be no greater and prob- 
ably less than that of the usual tire yarn, it is obviously 
a development of great importance to the industry. At 
present, production is only in the pilot plant stage, and 
big capital expenditures will be required to build plants 
for large scale production. Nevertheless, some of the 
rayon manufacturers in Europe are forging ahead and 
much may be heard of this material within the next 
twelve months or so. Promising results in tires, using 
20 to 25% less yarn and 20 to 25% less rubber, have al- 
ready been reported by the Comptoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels for “Meryl” (13). 

(b) There is another and parallel development which 
may also prove of great importance, i.e., the rayons hav- 
ing tenacities 20 to 25% greater than standard. These 
yarns may be produced by making slight modifications 
to the existing machinery and production on a large scale 
is likely to be available at a fairly early date. 

(c) The new fiber, X-36, somewhat similar to Forti- 
san and developed by the American Celanese Corpora- 
tion, has an unusually high tensile strength (8 to 9 
gms/denier), a greater elongation at break than Forti- 
san, and preliminary tests indicate that its flex life will 
be very good. This yarn may well prove to be a very 
important competitor in the tire yarn field. 
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General Conclusions 


The day of the universal use of the natural fiber, 
cotton, for the wide ramifications of the rubber indus- 
try is passed and very unlikely to return again. Nature 
in designing the cotton hair certainly did not consider 
the question of using this fiber as a tire casing material 
and the advent of the man-made fibers has opened up 
vast possibilities, which have hardly yet been explored. 
The technician is no longer limited, for example, by 
fiber thickness and there is no reason to suppose that 
the order of denier corresponding to the cotton hair is 
the optimum for fibers in the rubber industry. One 
cannot help feeling: that the denier of the industrial 
fibers of to-day has been largely governed by the re- 
quirements of the clothing industry. 

What of the future? The synthetic fibers, nylon and 
Terylene, are likely to become of increased importance. 
The high-tenacity types have a much higher tensile 
strength than the industrial rayon yarns. Nylon has 
already established itself as a very good material for 
tire casings and Terylene is now being evaluated in va- 
rious composite products. The high modulus of Tery- 
lene, when compared with nylon, may lead to a prefer- 
ence for this fiber in certain fields. In general, how- 
ever, the use of these two materials will be limited by 
economic considerations and the supply position. The 
total production of nylon and Terylene at present would 
be totally inadequate for the tire industry alone and the 
use of the fibers will be limited to special applications 
where the high price of the material is justified by the 
superior performance of the synthetic fibers. 

It does appear that rayon will maintain its position for 


some years to come. The present standard high-tenacity 
yarns will probably be replaced by rayons of consider- 
ably greater strength. These materials have none of the 
disadvantages of nylon and Terylene. They may be 
processed in the usual manner, there is no adhesion 
problem, and their cost per unit strength, unlike that 
of the synthetic fibers, will probably compare very fa- 
vorably with the present standard material. 
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Photographs Improve Housekeeping Efforts at Ohio Rubber Plant 


g. Individual award given to person judged as the 


N ECONOMIC and successful plan for improving 

housekeeping efforts in small rubber plants was out- 
lined in a recent issue of The Monitor, safety journal of 
the Ohio Industrial Commission, by Arthur R. Pomeroy, 
Safety Director of the Ohio Rubber Co. of Willoughby, 
Ohio. Highlites of the plan follow herewith: 

Good housekeeping is one of the prime objectives of 
the Ohio Rubber Company’s safety program. Included 
in the housekeeping program are fire prevention, safety 
and waste. With an inspection system set up in three 
groups based on the degree of difficulty in doing a good 
housekeeping job, plus the use of a camera to bring 
graphically to the department examples of bad or poor 
housekeeping, the program has reduced hazards and 
accident causes throughout the plant. 

Our plan of operation includes : 


1. Departments grouped according to degree of dif 
ficulty. 
2. Group of eight supervisors to cover each depart- 
ment once a month, 
a. Each man takes from four to six departments 
for six months. 
b. Survey sheets are turned in to committee chair- 
man, 
Ratings for each department are compiled. 
. Grades for each department are posted on de- 
partment bulletin board. 
+. A composite report is sent monthly to manage- 


ment. 
Best department receives an award each month. 
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outstanding example for the month (not neces- 


sarily from the winning department). 

Equipment used : 

a. Brownie flash camera 6-20. 

b. Super XX 620 films. 

c. No. 11 flash bulbs. 

d. Prints enlarged to 8 by 10 inches, 

e. Thirteen lighted bulletin boards placed at stra- 
tegic points around the plant, 

f. 8 by 10 inch prints of “horrible examples” of 
housekeeping, safety, fire hazards, ete., posted 
on bulletin boards. 

Budget of Expense. 

a. Camera—approximately $18. 

b. $10 per month for pictures, 

c. $10 per month for individual awards such as 
baseball tickets, theater tickets and dinner, or 
some other choice of winner. 

d. $30 per month for department award. Name 
of individual in winning department is pulled 
out of the hat to receive a clock-radio, record 
player, Mixmaster or some other household item. 

The success of the program proves that smaller plants 
can set up safety programs which will keep employees 
“safety-conscious” and yet not cause undue expense to 
the safety department. The men are enthusiastic about 
the monthly contests. Those who find pictures of “hor- 
rible examples” depicting their department’s safety 
weaknesses are quick to correct hazards and promote 
better housekeeping. 








a Ce pagar 


ITH Kisen- 

hower’s signature on the 
legislation authorizing the 
sale of the government- 
owned rubber 
production facilities to private industry, it may well be 
said that the cards have been dealt, the chips are down, 
and the great poker game begins. The stakes are high 
and the players will all keep their cards as close to the 
vest as possible. The cards must be played very cau- 
tiously indeed, as the political battle which almost held 
up the legislation before adjournment of the 83rd Con- 
gress could easily serve to “break up the game’’ before 
or at the time purchase bids are reviewed by the legis- 


President 


Poker 
Game 


synthetic 


lators. 

History, not only for the rubber industry but for the 
mass-consuming public, will truly be in the making in 
the next 16 or 17 months. Within the near future the 
President will name a three-man Disposal Commission 
the duties of which will be to formulate an actual dis- 
posal plan. It will invite proposals for the purchase of 
each of the 28 government-owned plants involved, allow 
six months for the submission of specific proposals, and 
then have a period of some six or seven months in 
which to consider the proposals and negotiate actual 
sales contracts. Under the law, the commission must 
submit a complete report to Congress by January 31, 
1955, which must set forth in detail the suggested dis- 
position of each plant. Arrangements must also be made 
to place plants for which no bids may be received in 
stand-by condition. 

At this point the calendar will play a most important 
role. The legislation provides that once the disposal plan 
is submitted to Congress by the Disposal Commission, 
either the House or the Senate may veto any of the 
proposed sales within a 60-day period. In the event of 
any veto by either branch of Congress, all prospective 
purchasers will have 30 days in which to withdraw their 
respective offers. Further, if the vetoed proposals will 
have the end-result of reducing the total production of 
synthetic rubber below 500,000 long tons of GR-S and 
43,000 long tons of GR-I per year, the entire disposal 
plan will be disapproved. Should this occur, the Rubber 
Act of 1948, which provides for government ownership 


and operation of the synthetic rubber plants, will be ex- 
tended to March 31, 1956, 

The Disposal Commission will be guided by three 
basic objectives: (1) Realization of a fair value to the 
government; (2) Assurance of fair competition; (3) 
A guarantee that the plants will be available for produc- 
tion in times of emergency. The first of these can be 
accomplished by the commission in its direct negotiation 
with prospective purchasers, and there is little danger 
to the American taxpayer of any “giveaway, throwaway, 
sellaway” program as charged by some opponents to the 
law. The second is covered in the legislation, since the 
opinion of the Attorney General is required as to 
whether the final plan violates any of the existing anti- 
trust laws. The third can easily be accomplished by the 
insertion of clauses in the bills of sale. The latter will 
be an academic move in any case, since American indus- 
try, rubber or otherwise, has never failed to respond to 
the needs and requirements of the government in times 
of emergency. 

Rubber manufacturers are basically interested in the 
13 copolymer plants involved in the disposal plan. How- 
ever, no manufacturer would take on the operation of 
a copolymer unit unless definite arrangements were made 
in advance for the necessary feedstocks. This could be 
accomplished by bidding in one of the butadiene plants 
or in making definite arrangements with one of the com- 
panies seeking such plants. This is where the cards will 
be held close to the vest and many a closed door confer- 
ence will be held between rubber manufacturers and 
chemical producers within the next six months. Pencils 
will have to have very sharp points, since the cost of the 
feedstocks will determine the selling price of the syn- 
thetic. 

Final sale of the government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants will probably witness the beginning of a tremen- 
dous expansion in the field. Demand for synthetic rub- 
ber has been steadily increasing and will undoubtedly 
increase still further in the next decade. Additional fa- 
cilities will be needed, and private industry will not build 
new plants while the government remains in the busi- 
ness. Once bills of sale are signed, sealed and delivered, 
however, industry will let itself go, with the inevitable 
result of improved and far better polymers. 
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N E W S OF THE MONTH 





HOUSE AND SENATE APPROVE COMPROMISE BILL 
FOR SALE OF GOVERNMENT SYNTHETIC PLANTS 


“spears passed and sent to President Eisenhower on July 30 a bill 
to sell the nation’s twenty-eight synthetic rubber plants. With the Presi- 
dent’s signature considered assured, the move signified the end of the govern- 


ment’s war-borne activities in the rubber business. 


The compromise bill 


unanimously accepted by the House and the Senate would sell the $518,000,- 
000 synthetic industry by January 31, 1955, subject to a 60-day review by 


Congress. 


Under pressure from Republican leaders and from the rubber 


industry itself, Congressional rubber bill sponsors yielded to Senate Demo- 
crats on two important amendments. One, sponsored by Senator Long of 
Louisiana, gives either House of Congress power to reject any plant sale by 
a majority vote. The other amendment, sponsored by Senator Maybank of 
South Carolina, requires the Attorney General to reaffirm to Congress that 
sales are not in conflict with the anti-trust laws. 


These amendments were the result of 
Democratic charges in Senate debate that 
the five major rubber companies might 
buy the plants at a low price and later 
use them to “foster monopoly”. When 
the sponsors of the rubber bill in the 
Senate reached a deadlock with the Demo- 
crats over these amendments, a_ barrage 
of telephone calls from Akron was re- 
perted, all urging the sponsors of the bill 
to concede on these points. The industry 
seemed to feel ready to accede to these 
implied attacks on itself in order to achieve 
disposal of the synthetic facilities in the 
crowded last days before Congress ad- 
journed. 

Added to the Long amendment was a 
provision that no plants shall be sold unless 
500,000 tons of GR-S making capacity is 
sold, as well as 43,000 tons of Butyl 
capacity. If Congress rejects enough sale 
agreements to drop capacity below these 
figures, disposal would be delayed and the 
law would be extended two years until 
March 31, 1956. Furthermore, if any sale 
is rejected by Congress, all bidders may 
withdraw their sales arrangements within 
30 days. 

This latter factor caused Republicans in 
the Senate to charge that the Democrats 
had inadvertently forced a “giveaway” law 
in allowing plant buyers to back out if 
any sale is rejected. The Democratic 
cherges of “giveaway” ironically was the 
original rallying point for forcing accept- 
ance of the Long and Maybank amend- 
ments. 


Sets Up Commission 
sriefly, the bill sets up a Presidentially- 


appointed three-man disposal commission 
to sell the plants for the highest possible 
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price. This must be done in a way that 
will promote competition and protect small 
business and the consumer 

Senator Capehart (Rep., Ind.), co-author 
with Senator Bricker (Rep., Ohio) of the 
Scnuate bill, expressed his dis- 
appointment in the measure 
“Now the purchasers are going to be the 
boss,” he said, referring to the escape from 
contracts allowed if Congress rejects any 
sale. “The original plan made Congress the 


disposal 
compromise 


boss.” 

Representative Paul Shafer (Rep. 
Mich.), author of the House version of 
the disposal bill, emphasized, however, 
that all segments of the industry, large 
and small, had contacted him urging «c- 
ceptance of the bill. 


Other Features of Bill 


Other than the compromise 
adopted by House and Senate conferees, 
the bill calls for the following: 

(1) The Presidentially-appointed com- 
mission shall invite, upon adequate notice 
and advertisement, proposals for the pur- 
chase of the synthetic rubber facilities. 
The period for the receipt of proposals 
shall! be determined and publically an- 
nounced by the commission, and in no event 
shall be less than six months after the 
first day on which proposals may be re- 
ceived pursuant to the advertisement. 

(2) Proposals shall be accompanied by 
a deposit of cash or United States Gov- 
ernment bonds of face amount equal to 
242% of the gross amount proposed to be 
paid but not exceeding $250,000 for each 
facility. 

(3) All contracts of sale shall contain a 
national security clause having terms, con- 


measures 


ditions, restrictions and reservations which 
will assure the prompt availability of the 
rubber-producing facilities, or facilities of 
equivalent capacity, for the production of 
synthetic ruber and the compenent mate- 
rials thereof for a period of ten years 
frem the date of the contract. 

(4) During the period of one 
following the termination of the transfer 
period, the operating agency last designated 
by the President shall offer for sale to the 
purchasers of the facilities the synthetic 
rubber and component materials held by it 
ai a price in accordance with its pricing 
policy prevailing at the close of the trans- 
fer period, 

(5) Upon the termination of the transfer 
period, the operating agency last designated 
by the President shall, as promptly as 
possible, take out of production and place 
in adequate standby condition the rubber- 
producing facilities which have not been 
sold. 

(6) A synthetic rubber facility not sold 
may not be leased; however, the alconol- 
butadiene facilities may be leased for oper- 
ation as rubber-producing facilities 

(7) Terms of the disposal bill do not 
apply to the Government laboratories at 
the University of Akron which will con- 
tinue to be operated by the Government 

(8) In the event that the recommended 
sale of any facility is disapproved by either 
House of Congress, any prospective pur- 
chaser of any facility shall have a period 
of thirty days after the termination of the 
period for review by Congress in which to 
reject the recommended sales contract 
with regard to the facility or facilities 
which he has agreed to purchase 


year 


Recent RFC Actions 


While the sale of the government-owned 
synthetic rubber facilities is now virtually 
assured, the Reconstruction Finance Corp 


ration, or some successor agency, must 
contend with the work-a-day problems of 
synthetic production and distribution until 
such time as private industry takes over 
the installations. In the July, 1953, issue 
of Rupper Ace, mention was made of 
the fact that RFC, on June 16, in a special 
memorandum, recalled that a little over 
two years ago the Office of Synthetic Rub- 
ber entered into the production «of oil 
masterbatch rubber. In the interest of 
thorough evaluation many new experi- 
mental polymers were established. At that 
time, RFC was of the opinion that within 
a reasonably short time the interchange- 
ability of certain oils could be accom- 
plished and a number of the new types 
consolidated. 











RFC, however, soon found itself pro- 
ducing 22 oil masterbatch polymers, with 
the result that its plants were in an almost 
inoperable position. Moreover, it was re- 
ceiving numerous requests from various 
members of the rubber consuming indus- 
try, and the oil industry, regarding the 
establishment of additional new polymers. 

In order to correct this situation, RFC 
determined that effective with production 
on July 1, 1953, certain oils will be used in- 
terchangeably. With respect to those oils 
used in the program, Shell SPX 97 and 
Sundex 53 will be used interchangeably 
Likewise, Dutrex 20, Califlux TT and 
Philrich 5 will be used interchangeably. 
Circosol 2 XH, which is relatively non- 
staining, will not be interchanged with any 
other oil at this time. 

RFC will identify the 
used in a polymer in both the quality re 
port which accompanies each shipment and 
on the container, In the case of bareback 
shipments of black masterbatches, the 
identification will be embossed on the bale 
The following codes of identification will 
be used and such letters will appear as a 
suffix to the polymer numbers: 


processing oil 


Old Brand Name Identification 


Circosol 2 XH H 
Sundex 53 N 
Shell SPX 97 L 
Dutrex 20 D 
Califlux TT x 
Philrich 5 P 


RFC states that it should be understood 
that it will identify these polymers for 
information purposes only. No orders for 
polymers specifying particular oils will be 
accepted. All purchase orders will identify 
only the base polymer number and RFC 
will ship, from production or inventory, 
according to the basic polymer number, 
without regard to suffixes. 


Film-Wrapped GR-S 


In another memorandum issued on June 
5, RFC stated that about a year ago, in 
an effort to improve upon its method of 
packaging, it installed film wrapping ma- 
chines in certain of the synthetic rubber 
plants and so today it is able to wrap ¢ 
limited supply of GR-S in film. After be- 
ing wrapped in film the bales are packed 
in large cardboard containers commonly 
referred to as Gaylord or International 
containers, each of which holds approxi 
mately one ton of GR-S. This method of 
packaging is, of course, highly advantage- 
ous to any company which uses fork lift 
trucks to handle its rubber and Banbury 
mixers to process its rubber 

Many companies had requested RFC to 
package their GR-S in this manner. In 
view of the fact that this method is purely 
experimental, as compared to the usual 
tale and paper bag method, RFC does not 
honor claims for damages due to such 
packaging and its plants have been secur 
ing waivers of rights to claim from all 
companies requesting this method. In the 
interest of simplification it has been 
deemed advisable to alter this procedure. 

Accordingly, effective with purchase 


orders for the month of July, RFC re- 
quested that all companies who desire their 
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President Signs Bill 


As this issue was going to press 
it was announced that President 
Eisenhower, on August 7, signed the 
bill authorizing sale of the govern- 
ment owned synthetic rubber facili- 
ties. The bill sets up a three-man 
commission to oversee disposal. 
There was no immediate announce- 
ment of the membership of the com- 
mission, which will have until Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, to receive bids and 
recommend acceptance to Congress. 











shipments of GR-S film wrapped and 
packed in the aforementioned large card- 
board containers, either place upon, or at- 
tach to, their purchase order the follow- 
ing statement: “It is requested that mate- 
rials covered by this Purchase Order be 
film wrapped and packed in large card- 
board containers, with the understanding 
that the Purchaser or his Agent hereby 
waives all rights to claims for damages 
due to this method of packaging.” 

Pursuant to such requests, the produc- 
ing plant upon which shipping orders are 
issued will, to the extent that the RFC 
film wrapping capacity will permit, pack- 
age such consumers’ GR-S in that man- 
ner. 

Unless the previously mentioned state- 
ment requesting special packaging is in- 
cluded in, or attached to, a company’s pur- 
chase order, all GR-S will be packaged in 
the standard manner as prescribed by 
RFC, 

RFC also announced, on July 16, that 
effective with deliveries made under ship- 
ping orders issued by it on and after 12:01 
A. M., July 17, the selling price of Butyl 
rubber was increased to 22c a pound. As 
of the same date, the uniform freight 
charge on all synthetic rubber was in- 
creased 1.le per pound on carload quanti- 
ties and 1.7¢ per pound on less than car- 
load quantities. Sales of Butyl rubber this 
year have been running at about 7,500 tons 
a month, as contrasted with sales of about 
60,000 tons a month of GR-S. 


McCarthy Charges Cited 

According to recent newspaper reports, 
charges made by Senator Joseph McCarthy 
(Rep., Wisc.) blasting rubber trade with 
the Soviet bloc vanish under the sharp 
analysis of government rubber experts. 
The McCarthy charges were included in a 
new Senate Investigating Committee re- 
port signed by the chairman and _ three 
Republican committee members, Senators 
Potter, Dirksen and Mundt. 

The report begins by quoting assistant 
Defense Secretary Frank Nash on the 
strategic importance of rubber the East 
may procure. It overlooks, however, the 
testimony by Mr. Nash pointing out the 
dangers of attempting to cut off:all rubber 
trade from the Soviets. 

Senator McCarthy asked Mr. Nash: “If 
the rubber shipments to the Soviet nations 
were discontinued as of today, discontinued 
completely, is it a safe assumption that we 
would deal a tremendous blow to Russia’s 
war potential ?” 





Mr. Nash’s answer, say rubber experts, 
shows up important considerations omitted 


in the final committee report. “I think,” 
Mr. Nash replied, “what would result from 
that is they would be severely hit at the 
outset and they would proceed to develop 
a synthetic rubber industry, which they 
already have, I think, second only to ours, 
and to what extent they could make up 
through synthetic rubber, to the extent 
that that is a good substitute for natural 
rubber, I am not prepared to say. 

“But I would like to expand, if I could, 
i just One more word on that from the 
military point of view, That if we were in 
our judgement on the brink of war with 
the Soviet bloc, there would have to be 
taken measures, whatever the economic or 
other consequences might be, to stop the 
shipment of these things. Now, if by 
stopping them now, we force the Soviet 
bloc to build up a synthetic industry which 
would support her in the event we are at 
war, that would be a net setback for us. 

“Now I am not saying, because I don’t 
know, that she (Russia) may be develop- 
ing her synthetic industry right now just 
as fast as she can. | do know that if the 
rubber going into her industries now were 
to be cut off, she would have to expand 
her synthetic industry a great deal more,” 
he concluded. 


Other Charges in Report 


The McCarthy report goes on to say 
that the Soviet bloc nations, including Red 
China, are entirely dependent on the free 
world for rubber, ignoring Mr. Nash's 
testimony on Soviet synthetic capacity. 
Having defined the Soviet bloc to include 
Red China, the McCarthy report then 
names figures on shipments from the West 
to all Soviet nations. 

These shipments rose from 146,000 tons 
in 1951 to 194,000 tons in 1952, the report 
says. Britain, the report states, shipped 
88,000 tons to Russia last year, “These 
tonnages are particularly significant,” the 
report declares, “when we consider the fact 
that our own military machine uses only 
approximately 40,000 tons of natural rubber 
per year.” 

Rubber experts point out that actual 
defense rubber figures are secret, but the 
ratio runs around 60% synthetic to 40% 
natural. It is guessed that Soviet synthetic 
capacity is small, That would account for 
the proportionately large imports of natural 
rubber. If the Soviet synthetic capacity is 
large, the East needs natural rubber all the 
less, the experts say. 

The report then goes into the arrange- 
ment whereby Ceylon exchanges 50,000 
tons of rubber a year for rice from China. 
“This sale of natural rubber from Ceylon 
to China has been criticized by the U. S. 
but nothing has been accomplished toward 
stopping it,” the McCarthy report says. 
Here, the report neglects to say that the 
U_S. was outbid by China, and that Con- 
gress never would have financed rubber 
purchases from Ceylon at above-market 
prices such as are paid by China. 

The report implies that Ceylon, a member 
of the British Commonwealth, is a U. S. 
ally. Actually it is neither a UN member 
or a recipient of U. S. military or other 
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aid, In other words, the experts say, short 
of force to make Ceylon do our will, we 
have no power to act. 

The McCarthy report also develops a 
favorite anti-British theme in recounting 
that 41% of Ceylon rubber is British- 
owned and 60% of the harbor pick-up 
ships are British. Also, British ships have 
carried rice to Ceylon from China, although 
Communist ships brought the rubber from 
Ceylon to China. “It is regretable that 
British citizens and British shipping firms 
play such a prominent part in this trans 
action,” the report states. 

The British say their rubber planters in 
Ceylon are subject to the threat of nation- 
alization. At any rate, the percentage of 
British rubber and pick-up boats do not 
add up to British participation necessarily, 
the rubber experts state. Regarding rice 
cargoes, British spokesmen are resolute 
in condoning use of British ships to deal 
in non-strategic cargoes. 


U. S. Imports Cited 


Experts note that the U. S. imported 
$27,000,000 of non-strategic goods (such 
as hog bristles) from China last year, 
although we fastidiously avoided using 
our own ships in the deal. The experts say 
that this fact from recent U. S. history 
belies the McCarthy report statement that 
“\t has been a traditional concept of war- 
fare that a country did not carry on com- 
mercial intercourse with an enemy nation 
during a period of armed conflict.” 

One writer used the McCarthy report, 
the experts said, to attack the British 
whom, he wrote, “do not officially consider 
rubber to be ‘strategic’ material for Soviet 
Russia, the source of supply for North 
Korea.” He emphasized the committee 
finding that rubber represented 90% of the 
dollar volume of Anglo-Russian trade last 
year. 

The British reply that like the U. S. 
and other UN western nations, she sends 
absolutely no rubber to China. Britain 
sends a limited amount of rubber to Russia 
and her European satellites on the theory 
that it goes into civilian production. Be- 
cause Britain limits its trade with Russia, 
that accounts for the 90% value of the 
rubber it does trade. The U. S. position 
is that rubber is a strategic material of 
the third order. 


Terms of the Battle Act 


Under the U. S. Battle 
and vital factory equipment comprise the 
If a western nation trades 


Act, munitions 


first two lists. 
an item on these lists 
world, it immediately loses U. S. aid 
Third order items like rubber are the 
subject of persuasion only, We urge our 
friends not to trade with the East. We 
don’t cut off aid if they resist our urging, 
the experts declared. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Nash 
summed it up in testimony before the 
McCarthy group in the following words: 
“You would be cutting off our nose to 
spite our face. We cannot contemplate 
cutting off aid to our primary NATO 
partners, except if they got to the point 
where they would ship actual arms, am- 
munition, or fissionable material.” This 
was also ignored in the final report. 


with the Soviet 
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CHEMICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS SETTLED IN NEW QUARTERS AT BEACON 


Chemical Rubber Products, Inc., for- 
merly located at Glendale, L. I, N. Y., 
has settled in its new and larger quarters 
in the Beacon Terminal, Beacon, N. Y. 
The new plant provides 22,000 square feet 
of floor space, three times the space oc- 
cupied at Glendale, and is completely fire- 
proof. New equipment at the plant, which 
includes an 80-inch rubber spreader, will 
allow the production of four times the 
volume of proofed goods produced at the 
Glendale facilities. The Beacon plant also 
has a railroad siding for the simultaneous 
loading or unloading of three railroad 
cars as well as four truck loading and 
unloading platforms. Among the new fa- 
cilities at the plant is a modern laboratory 


for testing and research. Chemical Rubber 
Products is now engaged in the produc- 
tion of coated fabrics for inflatable sleep- 
ing pads, inflatable life rafts, impermeable 
clothing, anti-exposure suitings, etc., on 
government subcontracts. It has also de- 
veloped special cable wrappings, protective 
clothing, and special coated fabrics for 
tubing. President of the firm is William S. 
Sheppard while O. Thomas Martini is 
secretary and treasurer. Edward McCarthy 
is chief chemist and laboratory director. 
All three were formerly associated with 
Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The telephone numbers of the 
company at Beacon are Beacon 143 and 


144, 








Power-Grip Tractor Tire 

A new “Power-Grip” rear wheel tractor 
tire with “knife-action” cleats and king- 
size shoulders for deeper penetration, has 
been announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
The new tire features bigger cleats and 
bigger shoulders with a wide foot-print 
that provides greater flotation. Designed 
to give maximum drawbar pull, the tire 
gives top performance on wet ground, 
with heavy implements, or on slick cover 
crops. The Power-Grip cleats, prime fea- 
ture of the new tire, are longer from 
center to shoulder and higher at the shoul- 
ders. They are braced at the base to pre- 
vent bending and scrubbing on hard sur- 
faces. The cleats stand rigid as they bite 
into the soil, and will not roll back. This 
extra, reinforced rubber gives longer wear 
providing the farmer with maximum serv- 
ice for his tire dollar, the company states. 


Columbia-Southern Promotes Dyer 


Appointment of Brooks M. Dyer as 
assistant director of sales of the Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp. was recently an- 
nounced, Associated since 1943 with Co- 
lumbia-Southern, Mr. Dyer previously 
served as district manager at St. Louis 
and as assistant district sales manager at 
Philadelphia. A native of Boston, Mass., 
Mr. Dyer is a graduate of Uni- 
versity. As assistant director of sales, Mr. 
Dyer will maintain headquarters at the 
firm’s general offices in Pittsburgh, Penna. 
He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
William Carpenter, formerly sales repre- 
sentative for the company at St. Louis, has 
been appointed acting district sales man- 
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To Produce U.S, Rubber Tires 


Cia. Croyden del Pacifico, S.A. a Co- 
lombian company half-owned by the U. S. 
Rubber Co., has announced that it has 
made arrangements to expand its plant at 
Cali, and will begin making U. S. Royal 
tires and tubes about the middle of 1954. 
Colombia will become the fifth Latin 
American country to manufacture these 
products. When the new plant facilities 
are completed, tires and tubes will be made 
for both passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles, and for bicycles. The new addi- 
tion will be adjacent to the present plant 
where footwear, raincoats, molded goods, 
and light mechanical goods are produced. 
At the present time, employment totals 
about 600, and this will probably increase 
to 800 when tires and tubes are in full 
production, Square footage of the Colom- 
bian plant will be increased about 30%. 
Other Latin American countries now pro- 
ducing “U.S.” tires and tubes are in 
Argentina, Brazil, Uraguay, and Mexico. 


Rubber Injury Rates Rise 


The National Safety Council has an 
nounced that industrial injury rates for 
1952 show a substantial reduction in both 
frequency and severity as compared with 
1951. The figures were released by NSC 
in advance of the 1953 edition of “Acci 
dent Facts”, its annual statistical yearbook. 
While the over-all industrial frequency 
rates showed a reduction, the rubber in- 
dustry showed 5.96 injuries per 1,000,000 
man-hours, a rise of 1%. As for severity 
rates showed a reduction, the rubber in- 
score of .42 times charges (per days) per 
1,000 man hours, a rise of 17%. 








TIRE MAKERS WIN TEST SUIT 
ON FTC TIRE DISCOUNT RULING 


The Federal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia on July 17 remanded 
to the district court for trial twenty suits 
involving all the major tire manufacturers 
of the country and several large distrib- 
utors in which a ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission fixing quantity limits 
on purchases for price discount purposes 
was at issue. 

A federal district court in Washington 
had dismissed the complaints of the rubber 
companies against the Federal Trade Com 
mission on the ground that it lacked juris 
diction and the complaints failed to state 
a claim upon which relief could be granted 
The appeals court reversed this ruling and 
ordered the lower court to hear the cases 

The Federal Trade Commission ruling 
under attack forbade quantity-limit dis 
counts for larger than 20,000 pounds, or 
one carload of natural or synthetic rubber 
tires and tubes erdered at one time for 
delivery at one time. The ruling was made 
under the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act which empowers the com 
mission to fix quantity limits of price dis- 
count purposes where differentials might 
be discriminatory or tend to 
monopoly 

The Commission's order became effective 
April 7, 1952. The rubber manufacturers 
and dealers filed suits, claiming that the 
effect of the order would be to outlaw 
existing price structures in the tire in 
dustry and disrupt their business. Non- 
compliance with the order, the companies 
contended, would subject them to treble 
damage suits, Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, 
in an opinion in which Judge Wilbur K 
Miller and George T. Washington 
curred, held that the rubber companies 
had standing to sue under the decision of 
the courts in the Columbia Broadcasting 
case against the Federal Communications 
Commission, Columbia was threatened with 
loss of its broadcasting license under an 
F.C.C. order prohibiting certain types of 
contracts, The court held that an admin 
istrative regulation that involved con 
tractual relationships was subject to judi 
cial review. 


promote 


con 


Right to Court Review 


Judge Prettyman emphasized that his 
ruling did not pass upon the validity of 
the F.T.C, order but only that the rubber 
companies had a right to have it reviewed 
in the courts. The allegations of the rubber 
companies, Judge Prettyman stated, “make 
clear that the contemplated effects of the 
order will be industry-wide” and that the 
“threat of disruption of business as alleged 
in the complaints is immediate”. 

“The consequences of non-compliance”, 
the opinion stated, “are not restricted to 
possible Commission action. Treble dam- 
age suits by competitors or others and 
the cancellation or refusal to renew con- 
tracts are other realistic potentialities. We 
think the proper disposition of the cases 
under the circumstances is to remand them 
all with directions to the District Court to 
entertain them as an initial step, and if 
upon hearing it develops that some of 
the plaintiffs are not actually threatened 
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NBS Viscosity Standard 


On July 1, 1953, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards adopted the value 
of 0.01002 poise for the absolute vis- 
cosity of water at 20° C. as the 
primary standard for the calibration 
of standard viscosity samples and 
viscometers, ASTM, the National 
Physical Laboratory in England 
and the Physikalisch-Technischen 
3undensanstalt in Germany also 
adopted the new standard as of July 
1. Up to July 1, the value of 0.01005 
poise for the absolute viscosity of 
water was widely used as a primary 
reference standard. The use of the 
new value of 0.01002 will result in a 
reduction of 0.3% in the measured 
values of viscosity and will make 
viscosities reported in absolute units 
correspondingly more accurate. Pre- 
viously published data based upon 
0.01005 poise may be adjusted to the 
new standard by reducing the pub- 
lished values by 0.3%. 
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Major companies who brought the suits 
included Goodrich, General Tire, Goodyear, 
Firestone, U. S. Rubber, Seiberling, Dun- 
lop and others, Among the large distrib- 
utors whose contracts with producers 
would be affected and who joined in the 


suits, were Montgormery Ward & Co. 
and the American Oil Company, 
Completes Hydrazine Plant 

Mathieson Chemical Corp. has an- 


nounced the completion of a large-scale 
plant for the production of hydrazine at 
Lake Charles, La. The plant is said to be 
the first of its type in the country, Hydra- 
zine is the chemical used by the Germans 
in World War II as a rocket fuel, but 
has since been found to have a number of 
other uses. Mathieson will produce the 
material both for military purposes and 
for a wide range of industrial applica- 
tions including foam rubber, plastics, syn- 
thetic fibers, etc. Until the war, the chemi- 
cal, which was discovered sixty years ago 
in Germany, was little more than a labora- 
tory curiosity. Following its use by the 
Germans as a rocket propellant, the Army 
Ordnance Corps sponsored a_ production 
research program by Mathieson, which led 
to the construction of the new plant. 


More Certificates of Necessity 


From time-to-time the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announces the issuance of 
Certificates of Necessity for accelerated 
tax amortization of new or expanded de- 
fense facilities, The latest of these has 
been awarded to the Phillips Chemical Co. 
at Borger, Texas, for $2,039,000 covering 
the production of carbon black. The sum 
allowed represents 50% of the amount re- 
quested. 





LONG-TERM FINANCING PROGRAMS 
TOTALED $104,920,000 IN 1952 
Thirteen manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts obtained $104,920,000 in long-term 
financing from life insurance companies 
and other institutional investors in 1952, 
as compared with $108,050,000 to six com- 
panies in the previous year, according to 
the 1953 Yearbook of Private Placement 
Financing, published recently by E. V. 
Hale & Co., Chicago private placement 
specialists. Apart from one $100,000,000 
loan in 1951, last year saw considerably 
more money distributed among more rub- 
ber companies than the year before, despite 
the much-publicized tightness of the long- 
term money market. 

Total private placement financing in 
1952 amounted to $5,032,803,000, as com- 
pared with $5,085,238,000 the year before, 
the Yearbook states, with 1124 issues in 
1952 as against 1256 in 1951. Industrial 
corporations accounted for $3,249,588,000, 
or 65% of the total, as compared with 
$3,564,000,000, or 70% in 1951. 

Six tire manufacturers accounted for 
$85,000,090 of the rubber industry’s private 
placements in 1952, at rates ranging from 
3.25 to 5.00%, and with maturities ranging 
from 10 to 30 years. Largest loan in this 
group was the 30-year note issue of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., placed with a group 
of investing institutions at an interest rate 
of 3.75%. B. F. Goodrich Co. placed 
$20,000,000 3.25% 25-year notes with 
another group, and General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. $10,000,000 20-year 3.75% notes 
with a third. Other loans to tire manufac- 
turers included $2,000,000 ap‘ece to Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. and Dayton Rubber 
Co., and $1,000,000 to the Carlisle Corp. 


Other Companies Obtaining Loans 


Seven companics apart from _ those 
named above, making industrial and other 
rubber products, obtained $19,920,000 at 
rates ranging from 4.00 to 4.50%, for 
terms of four to 15 years. Largest loan 
in this group was $8,000,000 to H. K. 
Porter Co., which is also engaged in other 
manufacturing lines; it took the form of 
4.50% 15-year notes. Hewitt-Robins Inc. 
obtained $5,000,000 through an issue of 
4.50% 15-year notes, with warrants for 
purchase of stock. Others in the group 
included Sheller Manufacturing Corp., 
$2,200,000; Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., $2,000,000; American Wringer Co. 
and Thermoid Co., $1,000,000 each; and 
Converse Rubber Co., $720,000. 

The 1953 Yearbook of Private Place- 
ment Financing is the fifth successive 
annual edition published by E. V. Hale & 
Co. (price $100). It obtains its informa- 
tion from all published sources, but prin- 
cipally from a study of the investment 
portfolios of more than 200 life insurance 
companies and other ‘ong-term investing 
institutions. 


A new hose for handling anhydrous am- 
monia commercial fertilizer has been de- 
veloped by Goodrich. A_ special rubber 
compound used in the hose tube resists 
liquidl and gaseous ammonia which quickly 
permeates other rubber compounds. 
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RUBBER DIVISION PLANS GALA 
PROGRAM FOR CHICAGO MEETING 
The Division of Rubber Chemistry of 

the American Chemical Society, which is 

holding its Fall Meeting in Chicago, IIL, 

on September 9 to 11, has arranged an in- 

teresting program for all in attendance. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be at 

the Sherman Hotel. The Rubber Division 

meeting is being held in conjunction with 
the meeting of the parent society. 
Informative and educational technical 
papers will be given during the three days 
of the meeting. Abstracts of the papers to 
be presented at the meeting appeared in 
the July, 1953 issue of Rupper AcE. Ab- 
stracts of the papers will also be dis- 
tributed during the registration period. 
As usual, members of the 25 Year Club 
will hold a luncheon on 12:00 Noon on 

September 9. A preliminary social gath- 

ering has been planned for 11:00 A.M. 

the same day. An interesting series of 

plant tours are also being planned. Plant 
visitations are scheduled for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., the Electro-Motive 

Division of the General Motors Corp., and 

the Western Electric Co. 
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Visitors may also visit the Chicago 
Stockvards, while a tour of the Museum of 
and Industry with its excellent 
exhibit is also included on the 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. recently 
new rubber exhibit at the 


Science 
rubber 
agenda. 
opened a 
museun 

The traditional suppliers’ cocktail party 
will be held at 5:30 P. M. on September 
10. The banquet that usually highlights the 
Rubber Division meetings will take place 
at 7:00 P.M. the same day. A program of 
entertainment will follow the dinner. 

A special Ladies’ Program has been ar- 
ranged and will start with a “Coffee 
Klatch” at 9:30 A.M. on September 9. 
This is to be followed by a luncheon and 
the world renowned Marionette Opera at 
famous Kungsholm Restaurant, 
where a dinner had originally been plan- 
ned for Wednesday evening. On the after- 
noon of the following day there will be a 
luncheon and fashion show at Marshall 
Field & Co. Complimentary tickets have 
been made available for two nationwide 
radio broadcasts as well as for a visit to 
the Chicago Tribune newspaper plant. 


hicago’s 
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A feature of the 


forthcoming meeting of the Rubber Division at Chicago will be a 


tour of the Museum of Science and Industry, shown above. Goodrich recently opened 


a new 


rubber exhibit at the museum 








Introduces “Super Cordura” 


varn to 
“Super 
added strength 
and truck 
Textile 
Pont de 


high-tenacity 

be sold under the trade 
Cordura” which provides 
and toughness in automobile 
tires has been developed by the 
Fibers Department of E. I. du 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Company officials 
point out that Super Cordura is 20% 
stronger and has substantially greater 
resistance than existing high tenacity 
yarn. To achieve this added toughness 
a basic change in rayon manufacture was 
required. Super Cordura even has a dif- 
ferently filament 
which, microscopic examination, 
shows as being predominantly skin. It is 
this skin that gives the toughness to the 
fiber, the company said. A unit of the 
company’s Spruance rayon plant at Rich- 
mond, Va., is being converted to produce 
the new yarn. The unit will not be in 
full production until January, 1954, but 
first shipments of the new yarn will be 
made in September. The price of 1650 
denier “Super Cordura” will be 67¢ a 
pound as compared with 6lc for the regu- 
lar high-tenacity tire yarn. 


A new rayon 
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Traction Express Truck Tire 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has introduced a 
new, all-nylon truck tire that has delivered 
over 100,000 miles in many serv- 
ice, The new tire has a tread that is as 
much as 46% thicker than the tread of 
regular tires and gives more original mile- 
age than a regular tire and a recap com- 
bined, the company states. Called the 
“Traction Express Silvertown”, the new 
tire is specifically designed for the drive 
wheels of trucks and tractors and features 
a flatter, as well as thicker, tread that is 
cool-running to prevent cracking. Its com- 
pressed tread resists abrasion and wears 
much longer. Transverse cleats in the new 
tread design provide quick, safe pull 
better and give slow tread wear. The 
Goodrich shock-shield construction is built 
into the tire elastic 
nylon cords beneath the tread rubber 
stretch together under impact to protect 
the tire body from punishing road shock 
and damaging bruises. The tire is avail- 
able in sizes ranging from 8.25-20 10-ply 
to 11.00-22 12-ply. 


types of 
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Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. of Ansonia, 
Conn., has announced the appointment of 
Gerald R. Gonyer as manager of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. He succeeds Harry 
D. Temporal, who will retire on Septem- 
ber 1 after 43 years with the company. 
Mr. Gonyer's entire business career has 
been with Farrel-Birmingham. He joined 
the company in 1937 and, after working 
several years in various production de 
partments, entered the Sales Division in 
1945. In 1948, Mr. Gonyer was transferred 
to the Chicago office where he held the 
position of sales engineer until his latest 
appointment. Mr. Temporal has been man- 
ager of the Chicago office since it was re- 
established in 1946. The company has also 
announced the appointment of Robert C, 
Brady as New York office manager, suc- 
ceeding Carl ter Weele who has left the 
company. Mr, Brady has been associated 
with the company since 1949. A graduate 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, Mr. Brady 
served as a Naval officer in World War 
II. In 1951, he was granted a leave of ab 
sence from the company to act as aide 
and Flag Lieutenant to the Commander of 
the U. S. Naval Force in Germany. This 
assignment terminated in May, 1953, and 
he returned to the company. 


TLARGI! Courses For 1953-54 


Angeles Rubber Group, which 
establishment of the 
Technology Foundation 
Engineering at the Uni 
California, has an 
the courses offered 
senior course and a 
course, will again be 
semester of 1953-54 
evening so 
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TLARGI Rubber 
in the School of 
versity of Southern 
nounced that two of 
in 1953, a two-hour 
three-hour graduate 
given in the first 
30th courses are given in the 
that industrial technologists can attend, In 
addition, a rubber laboratory course will 
be offered. Approximately $40,000 worth 
of laboratory equipment and testing ap 
paratus is available and will be set up for 
Properly qualified students 
will carry out non-commercial research 
work. The will be given and the 
research activties directed by Dr. Harry 
L. Fisher, director of the foundation and 
professor of rubber technology at the 
University 
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INDUSTRY LEADERS EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS ON KOREAN PEACE 





Akron industrial leaders have expressed 
differing views concerning the effects of 
the Korean armistice on their own and 
general business in the future. One rubber 
company executive sees the possibility of 
“rough readjustments” ahead. “Temporary 
lulls” will not materially change the con- 
tinued steady growth of the rubber indus- 
try for the coming five to ten years, 
another top executive believes. A_ third 
feels that the end of the conflict will help 
civilian business. Here then, are statements 
by some of the top industry leaders on the 
occasion of the signing of the armistice. 

John L. Collyer, president and chairman 
of the board of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
said that a truce in Korea will have small 
effect on the rubber industry. He estimated 
that the industry will consume 1,375,000 
long tons of new rubber in 1953 as com 
pared with 1,261,000 long tons in 1952. 

Mr. Collyer said “it is our belief that 
the proportion of our nation’s total defense 
budget going to the Korean war has been 
small, and our basic United States policy 
of achieving military preparedness will 
not be significantly altered as a result of 
a Korean truce. 

“The rubber industry is substantially less 
dependent on defense business than are 
many other industries and, regardless of 
any temporary lulls in business activity, 
looks to continued healthy growth over the 
coming five to ten years,” he concluded 

P, W., Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., said 
“I have no adequate knowledge of the 
terms of the agreement on which to base 
an estimate of its effect upon our economy 
But if it enables us safely to reduce mili- 
tary expenditures and if it permits our 
young men to return to more normal living 
conditions, then it would greatly enhance 
our prospects for future progress. 

“There can be no sound economy for 
this nation except that it is based upon 
peace. A war economy is essentially false 
because it is based upon destruction, ex 
travagance and waste. The transition from 
a war economy to one of peace may tem- 


porarily incur some rather rough read- 
justments but I am sure America can take 
this in stride and emerge with great 


strength and promise.” 


Lauds Free World Action 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., stated that “In taking collective ac 
tion in Korea, the United States and the 
United Nations served the unmistakable 
warning that the free nations of the world 
would meet the aggression of tyranny with 
the forces of freedom. 

“We may now entertain the hope that 
the Korean armistice will pave the way 
for an end of hostilities not only in the 
Far East but in the other troubled spots 
of the world, and it is a significant step 
toward ultimate world peace.” 

J. P. Seiberling, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., said: “We are very 
thankful that warfare in Korea has at 
last ended, and we pray earnestly that the 
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Ceylon-China Trade Reports 


Reliable government sources in 
Colombo have reported that Ceylon 
wanted to sell Communist China 
70,000 tons of rubber next year, not 
just the 50,000 tons she already had 
promised. Widespread criticism al- 
ready has been aroused in the United 
States by Ceylon’s trade pact with 
the Peiping government. 
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day will soon come when our nation and 
the world will see an honorable end to all 
war. The truce may signal a ‘shifting of 
gears’ for the national economy and for 
the rubber industry—but we will hardly 
feel it because the shift is from full speed 
ahead to high cruising speed; and we still 
will be moving fast. 

“Pressure for military goods should be 
somewhat eased now, but the overall vol- 
ume of defense business should continue 
to be strong. I believe the end of the war 
will help our civilian business and we still 
expect 1953 to be a big year in the replace- 
ment tire field. For Seiberling, the outlook 
is about in line with the rest of the indus- 
try. The pace will not be quite as rapid 
as in the past year, but we still expect 
business to be good.” 

William O’Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., declared that “for a 
thing that has been going on for two years 
any effect the truce signing would have 
had on business has already been dis- 
counted. It is a great tonic, however, for 
the mental attitude of the people in this 
country—parents as well as young people 
who have been living under a cloud of 
uncertainty about their future plans.” 


DuPont RCD Personnel Changes 


The Rubber Chemicals Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilm- 
ington, Del., has announced a number of 
personnel changes within its sales organi- 
zation. William H. Ayscue, formerly sales 
supervisor for rubber chemicals in the 
Chicago district, has been named assistant 
sales manager for the division. Francis L. 
Shackelford, Jr., previously sales manager 
for aerosol propellents, Kinetic Chemicals 
Division, has been named assistant sales 


manager—development for the Rubber 
Chemicals Division. Russell A. Kurtz, 
formerly promotional salesman in _ the 


\kron district, has been named sales super- 
visor in the Chicago district succeeding 
Mr. Ayscue. Richard W. Malcolmson, pre- 
viously promotional and direct sales repre- 
sentative with headquarters in Houston, 


Texas, has been transferred to Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Malcolmson and Frank B. 
Roberts, formerly associated with the 


Louisville Works, have assumed duties as 
promotional salesmen in the Akron dis- 
trict. Andrew J. Hawkins, Jr., previously 
a direct salesman in the Chicago district, 
has been transferred to Houston replacing 
Mr. Maleolmson, John J. Lawless, for- 
merly a research chemist in the rubber 
laboratory, has been transferred to the 
Chicago district succeeding Mr. Hawkins. 





NSC RUBBER SECTION PLANNING 
PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER MEETING 
Let-off and wind-up accidents — source 

of the rubber industry’s most serious in- 

juries—will be the subject of a symposium 
to be held on October 20, at the 4lst Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition in 

Chicago, Il]. Tom Cain, Jr., safety director 

of the B. F. Goodrich Co., will present the 

production side of the story and Robert 

Snyder, electrical engineer of the Good- 

year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, will tell 

how engineering can assist in working out 

this accident problem. More than 12,000 

persons are expected to attend the five- 

day Congress, October 19-23. 

Other speakers at the first Rubber Sec- 
tion meeting will be C. C. Haggard, safety 
engineer of the California Oregon Power 
Co., Medford, Ore., who will give a 
demonstration of low voltage hazards, and 
W. J. Dooling, safety director of the Hood 
Rubber Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., who will summarize the rubber indus- 
try safety data of 1952 and report on 
trends for 1953. A. H. Zeilinger, superin- 
tendent of safety for the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo., will be the 
luncheon speaker on October 21. 

Following the election of officers, those 
attending the afternoon session on October 
21 will get a first-hand account of Good- 
year’s training program from J. L. Guiher 
and J. F. Shephard of the company’s 
Supervisional Training Division. The rub- 
ber program will conclude with four 
round table discussions covering the fol- 
lowing aspects of rubber industry safety: 
synthetic rubber, new problems in the tire 
plant, reclaim keeps up with the times, and 
mechanical goods makes big strides. 

As in previous years the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers will present 
morning sessions on topics of general in- 
terest. Subjects include nuclear energy, in- 
dustrial lighting, electronic testing, safety 
training, research, human factors in safety, 
and others. The exposition will feature the 
largest and most comprehensive display of 
accident prevention equipment to be seen 
anywhere. All exhibit space in the Con- 
rad Hilton hotel will be filled with prod- 
ucts, equipment and services relating to 
the promotion of safety. 











Sets New Safety Record 

Establishment of a new world’s safety 
record for the synthetic rubber industry 
has been achieved by the Port Neches, 
Texas, synthetic rubber plant, built and 
operated for the government by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. The plant has re- 
corded more than three and a half million 
man-hours worked without a lost-time ac- 
cident. This excellent performance, an 
outstanding record in the chemical indus- 
trv, has earned for the plant, permanent 
possession of the “President’s Cup,” B. F. 
Goodrich safety award. The plant won 
the cup in 1950, 1951 and 1952. Presenta- 
tion of the award was made to Port 
Neches’ acting plant manager, W. R. Rate- 
man, by John R. Hoover, president of 
Goodrich Chemical. The Port Neches 
plant actually worked a total of 3,551,981 
man-hours, or 1,281 days without a lost- 
time accident. 
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SCHULMAN CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY IN AUGUST 


One of the world’s largest dealers in 
scrap rubber commemorated its 25th an- 
niversary on August 15. From a humble 
begining in a tiny warehouse in Akron, 
Ohio, A. Schulman, Inc. has grown into 
a far-flung organization whose operations 
extend to the far corners of the globe. 
Established primarily to serve reclaim 
plants, the company soon looked for new 
horizons. As a result, it is not only a major 
supplier for reclaimers, but an importer 
and dealer in crude rubber, and a proc- 
essor and dealer in hard rubber dust, plas- 
tics and foam rubber. 

As a need for expansion presented itself 
in recent years, A. Schulman opened offices 
and warehouses in London, England, and 
Hanover, Germany, and set up agents in 
Japan, Spain, Ireland, India, and several 
South American countries. The American 
warehouses and offices are located in 
Akron, East St. Louis, IIL, and Elizabeth, 
N. J., other officers are in New York and 
Boston. 

At the head of this world-wide organiza- 
tion is Alex Schulman, veteran of 37 
years in the scrap rubber and allied fields. 
Starting out in 1916, Mr. Schulman was 
named manager of the Akron office of H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc. and a director of 
the firm in 1921 at the age of 24. He 
continued as branch manager until 1928 
when he resigned to form his own com- 
pany. 

It wasn’t long before this new firm faced 
a test that literally challenged the very 
existence of any dealer in scrap rubber. 
This came in the early 30’s as the depres- 
sion shook the very foundation of Ameri- 
can business. At one time crude rubber was 
selling at 244 cents a pound, with reclaim 
made from scrap, bringing about a cent a 
pound more. Obviously there was no great 
rush for scrap and reclaim when new rub- 


ber could be obtained at such unpre- 


ay 


cedented prices. Yet A. Schulman, Inc., 
weathered this economic storm as well as 
others that followed, and grew in the 
process. 

In its first quarter century, the com- 
pany has become a leader in its industry, 
not only in the volume of scrap handled, 
but in pioneering in some developments, 
working in cooperation with reclaimers, 
From an enterprise that started out with 
two employees. A. Schulman is now an 
organization with more than 300 on its 
payroll. From a firm that began with a 
little warehouse, its two main plants and 
storage yards are now located on more 
than 40 acres of land with over 100,000 
square feet of floor space. The combined 
experience of its top executives in the 
scrap rubber field total several hundred 
years. 

J. K. McElligott is vice-president and 
manager of the Akron plant. Milton Kush- 
kin who has served almost 25 years, is 
now vice-president and manager of the 
East St. Louis branch and warehouse. 
Heading the New York office and the Ex- 
port-Import Division as manager is vice- 
president Paul Baudry, while Seymour 
Martin, another industry veteran, manages 
office. Directing the London 
general manager is L. W. 
Bolte is director of 


the Boston 
operations as 
Sottomley, while H 
the Hanover office. 

Since its earliest Schulman 
company has been importing and _ selling 
crude rubber. Then when plastics came to 
the forefront after World War II, a new 
division to handle scrap and virgin resins 
of all types was set up as well as a plant 
to reprocess the material. 


days, the 


with the industry, A. 


foam 


To keep pace 
Schulman entered the rubber field 
several years ago, regrinding foam from 
fabricators of pillows, cushions, toys, and 


other products. Hard rubber dust, em- 


Hub of the world-wide Schulman organization are the plants and spacious storage 

yards at Akron, Ohio, part of which are shown in this aerial picture. The executive 

offices of the company are also located here. The 20-acre site has railroad sidings to 
accomodate 28 cars at a time. 
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Alex Schulman 
President of A. Schulman, Inc. 


ployed for scores of uses ranging from 
submarine boxes to pocket combs, is one 
of the company’s oldest and most im- 
portant products. A new plant designed 
especially to produce the rubber dust was 
recently built in Dorset, in northeastern 
Ohio. 


Survey of Modern Fibers 


A comprehensive survey of modern fibers 
such as Orlon, Dynel, Dacron, Acrilan, 
Fiberglas, nylon and Vicara will be given 
in a fall course to be offered by the Di- 
vision of General Education of New York 
University. Ira Zane, textile engineer and 
designer, stylist and production analyst 
for the United Merchants Industrial Fab- 
rics Division of the Davis Mills Corp., 
will be the instructor for the course, en- 
titled “The New Synthetics: Man-Made 
Fibers.” The adult evening study course, 
open to other interested persons as well 
as those working in the textile field, is to 
be conducted from 8:10 to 9:55 P.M. on 
Mondays, September 28 to December 14. 
Mr. Zane will also instruct a new “Seminar 
in Man-Made Fibers” to be offered in the 
Spring, 1954 term. The seminar will have 
a limited enrollment of 25 technically quali- 
fied persons from the textile field who are 
concerned with the properties and pro- 
duction problems of the raw fibers. Reg 
istration for the fall course is being con 
ducted by the NYU Division of General 
Education, 3 Washington Square North, 
New York, N. Y. 


Acquires Campbell Patents 


Neville Co, of Pittsburgh, Penna., has 
acquired exclusive rights to the Charles H 
Campbell patents covering rubber reclaim 
ing oils and rubber reclaiming processes 
Mr. Campbell, long an authority on rubber 
reclaiming, has been granted many patents 
covering reclaiming oils and other rubber 
compounding and process developments 
dating back to the 20's. The company has 
also announced the appointment of Paul 
Long, an associate of Mr. Campbell, to 
their technical sales force. Mr, Long will 
specialize in the sale of Neville’s rubber 
reclaiming oils and will augment the serv- 
ice of the firm’s sales agents and technical 
personnel. He is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 





Chicago Holds Annual Outing 

Approximately 310 members and guests 
of the Chicago Rubber Group attended the 
annual summer outing held on July 24th 
at the St. Andrews Country Club in West 
Chicago, Ill. W. H. Lussie (R. T. Van- 
derbilt) acted as general chairman of the 
Outing Committee. Other committee mem- 
bers included Ralph F. Anschuetz (Wit 
co), Warren Bickel, Howard Crosland 
(Chicago Rawhide Mfg.), John Groot 
(Dryden Rubber), Robert Hartman (Mon- 
santo), L. W. Heide (Western Felt 
Works), James Knight (Roth Rubber), 
Albert E. Laurence (Phillips Chemical), 
Maurice O'Connor (O'Connor & Choate), 
Bert Ovesen (Phoenix Mfg.), John Scan 
lan, Jr. (Pure Carbonic), Frank Smith 
(Williams Bowman), H. H. Sparhawk 
(L. Albert & Son), and Harold Stark 
(Dryden Rubber). First prize winners in 
the golf tournament included: Low Gross, 
James Adams (Sears Roebuck); High 
Gross, Harold Trilling (Rubber Lining) ; 
Long Drive, Bert Vandermar (Acadia 
Synthetic Products) ; Nearest-to-Pin, John 
Martin (Pure Oil); Putting Contest, 
Daniel Woodhead (Central Rubber) ; Low 
Putts, George Popp (Phillips Chemical) ; 
Blind Bogey, Al Schoeller (Armstrong 
Tire) ; Most Improved Golfer, Bert Ove 
sen; and Peoria Handicap, Elmer Altman 
(Altman Transfer). Milton Leonard 
(Binney & Smith) won the horseshoes 
tournament, while the darts tournament 
was won by J. Harrisko (Williams Bow 
man), Al Laurence won the _ baseball 
throw, Prizes for runner-up were also 
given in the golf tournament and in the 
other athletic events. 


Fort Wayne Holds Outing 


The Fort Wayne Rubber and Plastics 
Group held its second annual golf outing 
at the Tippecanoe Lake Country Club in 
Leesburg, Ind., on June 12, 1953. Approxi 
mately 145 members and guests attended, 
participating in the golf tournament and 
in the baseball or horseshoe games ot 
went swimming. A lobster 
and beef dinner was served. 
were won by the following 
Ist Low Gross, Wayne Place 
Rubber); 2nd Low Gross, Bill | 
(Goshen Rubber) and Elmo Niccum 
(Goshen Rubber); 3rd Low Gross, Pete 
Lantz (Syracuse Rubber Products) and 
Richard Silvers (Akron Chemical) ; Long 
Drive, Al Laurence (Phillips Chemical) ; 
Closest-to-Pin, James Dunne (C. P. Hall) 
and Vaughn Castor (Brown Rubber) ; 
High Gross, Gerald Gonyer. In the “kick- 
er’s handicap” there were seventeen per- 
sons who were awarded prizes. William 
J. Johnson (Goshen Rubber) served as 
chairman of the Outing Committee. Com- 
mittee members were George Williams (U 
S. Rubber), Don Sprott (Auburn Rub 
ber), Harold Anderson (General Tire), 
Al Laurence (Phillips Chemical), R. O. 
Hartman (Monsanto Chemical), Dan 
Doherty (Herron and Meyer), and A. J. 
Hawkins (DuPont), 


three-course 

( olf 

members : 
(Jasper 
Johnson 


prizes 


The employee’s trust of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., has acquired controlling interest in 
the company, one of the largest industrial 
research organizations of its kind. 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Aug. 21. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Cedarbrook Country Club, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


Sept. 9-11. Rubber Division, A.C.S., Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Sept. 12. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Paterson Club, Fair- 
field, ‘Conn, 


Sept. 17. So. Ohio Rubber Group, En- 
gineers’ Club, Dayton, Ohio. 


Sept. 19. No. California Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Adobe Creek Lodge, 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Oct. 1. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Oct. 2. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Fall Meeting, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 6. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 8. No. California Rubber Group, 
Elks Club, Berkeley, Calif. 


Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, 


Oct. 16. 
Meeting, 
Mass. 


Oct. 16. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


Oct. 23. Akron Rubber Group, May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Nov. 6. Chicago Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Furniture Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


Nov. 10. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


13. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Richard Club, Philadelphia. 


Nov 
Poor 
Penna. 


Rubber 
East 


Club, 
Provi- 


Island 
Club, 


Rhode 
Golf 


Nov. 19. 
Metocomet 
dence, R. I. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 4. A. S. M. E. Annual 
Meeting, Hotels McAlpin and Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 


\ 


Dec. 3. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Dec. 3-4. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Fifth Film, Sheeting and Coated 
Fabrics Division Conference, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 11 Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 11. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 11. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 12. So. Ohio Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Miami Valley Country Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Dec. 15. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 


Dec. 18. Chicago Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Jan. 24, 1954. Philadelphia Rubber 
Group, Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 


Rubber Group, 


Jan. 29, 1954. Akron 
Hotel, 


Winter Meeting, Mayflower 
Akron, Ohio. 


Feb. 5, 1954. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, II. 


Feb. 11, 1954. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Hotel Van Orman, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mar. 26, 1954. Akron Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Mar. 26, 1954. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, III. 


Apr. 8, 1954. Fort Wayne Rubber & 


Plastics Group, Hotel Van Orman, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Apr. 14-16, 1954. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Hotel Brown, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Apr. 30, 1954. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


Sept. 15-17, 1954. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 


J 
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Greorce E. SHEPHERD, associated with 
the General Electric Co. since 1950, has 
been appointed Northern New Jersey sales 
representative for the Silicone Products 
Department with headquarters in New 
York City, 

Dan A. KIMBALL, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, has been elected president 
of the Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Davin E. Durst, formerly tire plant 
supervisor in the Manufacturing and De- 
velopment Department of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., has been appointed manager of in- 
dustrial relations for the International 
Division of the company. 

Apert J. GRACIA, manager of opera- 
tions for the Goodyear Atomic Corp. at 
Waverly, Ohio, recently celebrated the 
completion of twenty-five years with tne 
Goodyear organization. 

W. P. Frisco, formerly technical director 
of the St. Clair Rubber Co. and factory 
manager of the Vulcan Rubber Products 
Co., has been appointed vice-president and 
technical director of Duroflex, Inc., Buena 
Vista, Va. 

Dr. W. G. Mayes, associated with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named chairman of the Akron Section of 
the American Chemical Society for the 
1953-54 season. 

Joun G. Broucuton, Jr., who joined 
the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. in 1952 
as a sales representative, has been pro- 
moted to head midwest sales for the 
Organic Chemicals Division of the firm. 

Miss OLGA KNOEPKE, associated with 
the Argus Chemical Laboratory, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently won two first prizes in 
the general division of the 18th Annual 
Metropolitan Miami fishing tournament. 
Miss Knoepke’s prize catches were a 22 
pound albacore and a 125 pound white 
marlin. 

Davin C. Coo_spAucH, Jr. formerly a 
research chemist in the Nuclear Research 
Laboratory of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., has been assigned to the 
Chicago sales staff of the company’s In- 
dustrial Chemical Sales Pivision. 

Water F. Brown, formerly associated 
with the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., has 
been named Chicago area sales representa- 
tive for the Silicone Products Department 
of the General Electric Co. 

S. R. ZIMMERMAN, JR., assistant general 
manager of the U. S. Asbestos Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of the company. 
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Tuomas D. Casor, executive vice- 
president of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., was 
commencement speaker at recent exercises 
held at Morris Harvey College in Charles- 
ton, West Va., and was made recipient of 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

W. H. Oburn, assistant treasurer of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., recently re- 
tired after more than thirtv-one years 
with the firm 

RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE, vice-president 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was 
recently presented with a 20-year pin and 
a watch marking his completion of 20 
years with the company. 

J. E. Brisrer, associated with the Bake- 
lite Co. since 1933, has been named man- 
ager of the Molding and Extrusion Mate- 
rials Department, 

WittrAM”§ §S. RICHARDSON, executive 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. 

JosepH A. Hoan, vice-president in 
charge of replacement sales of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Tire & Equipment Division, 
has been named as one of four industry 
representatives to the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee. 


Frep E, TraFLet, vice-president of the 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., has been elected a 
director of the Bishop Manufacturing 
Corp., Cedar Grove, N. J. 


K. K. Boyp, formerly director of sales 
and purchases for Emery Industries, Inc., 
has been elected to the newly-created post 
of vice-president in charge of sales and 
purchases. 


Epwarp E. Brewer has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the Industrial 
Rubber Products Department of the Coop- 
er Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


Eucene P. Stert has been appointed as- 
sistant director of research and product 
development of the U. S. Asbestos Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Man- 
heim, Penna. 

CHarLes B. MERGENTIME, treasurer and 
director in charge of merchandising for 
the shower curtain and girdle departments 
of the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., has been 
elected a vice-president of the company. 


Dr. KennetH N. Warner has been ap- 
pointed to the Research Department of 
Emery Industries, Inc. In his new capacity 
he will be associated with the New Chemi- 
cals Department. 


Hoadley Transferred to Akron 


Franklin R. Hoadley, Jr. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced the transfer of Franklin R. Hoad- 
ley, Jr., sales engineer, from the main of- 
fice at Ansonia, Conn., to the company’s 
branch office at Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hoad- 
ley, after attending Trinity College, served 
for four years in the United States Army, 
following which he joined the company in 
1945. Upon completion of the firm’s two- 
year student engineering course, he was 
assigned to the process-testing laboratory 
as technical assistant, and later was trans- 
ferred to the Sales Department in charge 
of regrinding and blocking calender rolls 
in customers’ plants. 








J. Frep Serertinc, oldest’ son of the 
founder of the Seiberling Rubber Co., and 
associated with the firm for 22 years, has 
retired from his position in the Govern- 
ment Sales Department of the company. 

James W. HEnopry, associated with the 
Jackson & Church Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
for some time, has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of plastics 
machine development. 

Wooprow W. HALsTeap, an associate of 
Dick Wheeler & Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been retained by the Yale Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. of Sandusky, Mich., as a 
consultant and field development engineer 
for the company’s special purpose rubber 
extrusion products. 


WitrAM J. Sparks, of the Standard 
Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been named chairman of the Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology of 
the National Research Council. He suc- 
ceeds W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 

Wa ter Lincotn Harpy, formerly di- 
rector of package engineering for Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., has been promoted to direc- 
tor of engineering. 

Henry S. Curtis, associated with the 
Diamond Alkali Co. since 1951, has been 
named manager of production and en 
gineering of the Diamond Alkali Organic 
Chemicals Division, Inc, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Texas. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE HOLDS HEARINGS ON SYNTHETIC LABELING PROPOSAL 


A subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
held hearings in Washington, D. C., early 
in July on a bill (H.R. 3368) which would 
require makers of synthetic rubber ap- 
parel to label their products as protection 
for some people allergic to these articles. 
The bill was introduced by Representative 
Davis (Ga., Dem.), and would amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to require 
that a special symbol be placed on all syn- 
thetic rubber articles which come in “sus- 
tained contact with the skin of the user.” 

Among the industry representatives who 
testified in opposition to the proposed 
measure was Joseph L. Haas, technical 
director of the Hodgman Rubber Co. of 
Framingham, Mass. Mr. Hass first pointed 
out that it becomes very difficult to define 
a synthetic rubber without embracing mate- 
rials that are generally considered plastics 
or resins. 

He stated that as evidence of the rela- 
tive tion-toxicity of synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts, it should be borne in mind that syn- 
thetic rubber is being used for catheters, 
surgeon’s gloves, and many other items 
where direct contact now only with the 
skin but also with the inner organs of 
the human being occurs. As far as I know, 
he said, no serious complaints have re 
sulted from such usage. 


Benign Character of Synthetic 


Mr. Haas went on to say that “as fur 
ther evidence of the benign character of 
synthetic rubber, our company has used 
the various synthetic rubbers in the manu 
facture of all types of coatings since they 
were first introduced, and although in the 
handling of these rubbers in our plant we 
have had a few cases of skin rashes, we 
have always been able to trace these back 
to certain processing materials to which 
individuals in the plant were allergic rathes 
than to the raw polymer. 

“Therefore, we feel that no case can be 
made against synthetic rubber as such and 
that any legislation that would apply to 
synthetic rubber would of necessity have 
to apply to natural rubber, as well as that 
borderline class of thermosetting resins 
which are used in a manner analogous to 
the rubber both in flexible and rigid ap 
plications. The same argument could be ap 
plied to all consumer goods whether they 
contain rubber or not,” he concluded 

Another industry appear 
ance before the subcommittee was Arthur 
R. Gow, executive vice-president of the 
Seamless Rubber Co. of New Haven, 
Conn, Mr. Gow declared that 1943 
when synthetic rubber became available in 
commercial quantities, my company has 
produced a line of about 3,000 different 
types of rubber products most of which 
come into close contact with the body ot 
the user. A large proportion of these have 
been and are made of synthetic rubber. | 
know of no case of allergy resulting from 
the use of these products. 

“In my opinion, roughly one-third of 
our products give superior service to the 
consumer by reason of the fact that they 
are made of synthetic rather than natural 
rubber. I should like to cite one example 
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—a common hot water bottle. By using 
about one-third synthetic rubber in this 
product, we improve its water adsorption, 
its resistance to boiling water and shelf 
aging. In my opinion the appearance of the 
word synthetic on such a product should 
imply that it is a superior product for the 
reasons stated. Such does not appear to be 
the intent of the bill under consideration. 
The very fact that this bill would require 
labeling implies a warning that would 
tend to stigmatize the product in the mind 
of the consumer. 


Calls Labeling Impossible 


“Apart from that, it would be impos- 
sible to label thousands of items used in 
the homes of consumers without destroy- 
ing the utility of the product. For example, 
consider: rubber parts on disposable hypo- 
dermic syringes, small gaskets and wash- 
ers requiring sealing surfaces, medical 
droppers for dispensing nose drops. How 
could rubber bands, used by millions daily, 
be labeled? How could you label rubber 
flooring and similar decorative items with- 
out impairing their beauty? This require- 
ment in my opinion would result in pyra- 
miding upon the consumer almost prohibi 
tive costs, running certainly into millions 
of dollars a year on their gross bill for 
rubber products. 

“The problem as related to a single item 
is colossal. Our production of medicine 
droppers runs into hundreds of millions of 
units a year. They are sold in quantity at 
a fraction of a cent per unit, We pay our 
labeling girls 2% cents a minute, Assum- 
ing she could stamp the dropper bulbs at 
the rate of one every 15 seconds, the cost 
might add more than a half cent to an 
item that costs less than a cent. In a 
small company like ours, manufacturing 
many thousands of different units, we are 
constantly changing our compounds to im- 
prove the quality of our goods or to lower 
Assuming in our own case. that 
labeling costs amounted to $100,000 a year, 
a requirement such as this could increase 
our costs by 50 percent, since the labels 
would have to be changed every time we 
found it desirable to change from natural 
to synthetic rubber or vice versa. These 
changes are often dictated by the eco- 
nomics of the rubber industry and the 
price relationships between natural and 
synthetic rubber. 


costs, 


Cites Unnecessary Stigma 


“In conclusion, I should like to recall 
again that the advent of synthetic rubber 
has enabled us to produce thousands of 
products to higher performance standards 
than was possible with natural. It is my 
feeling that H.R. 3368 would unnecessarils 
condemn and stigmatize a most useful raw 
material and tend to associate it in the 
mind of the consumer with the degraded 
and inferior qualities of an ‘ersatz’ sub- 
stance,” 

Charles C. Miller, public relations direc- 
tor of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in an appearance before the subcom- 
mittee said that the bill singles out syn 
thetic rubber as a prime cause of allergies 


and sensitivities among certain users ot 
products made from it. The industry, he 
said, cannot agree with this. The offender, 
if any, is rubber itself—either synthetic 
or natural. 

Mr. Miller testified that in processing 
the basic raw material into useful end 
products, the industry uses many hundreds 
of different chemicals, oils and dyes. Past 
experience has shown, he said, that from 
time-to-time a new compounding ingredient 
is encountered which and of itself had an 
irritating effect upon either the fabricating 
workmen or upon users of the end prod- 
uct during the experimental evaluation of 
the new items. In such cases, he said, con- 
trol measures are taken to eliminate or 
reduce the use of such materials. 

He also pointed out that the rubber in- 
dustry produces about 40,000 different 
products, most of which fall into the “per- 
sonal contact” clause of the proposed bill. 
In many cases, the expense of labeling 
would add substantially and prohibitively 
to the cost of the end item. He also stated 
that the verdict of the market place sup- 
plies sufficient pressure to kill, and very 
quickly, any product which does not have 
wide general usefulness and broad public 
acceptance. 


Problem of Administering Law 


Albert K. Dannenbaum, president of the 
Aldan Rubber Co. of Philadelphia, Penna., 
said that the proposed law would be almost 
impossible to administer. He offered as an 
example a compound containing 15% syn- 
thetic, 25% reclaimed rubber, 50% inert 
filler and 10% color, ete., which the in- 
dustry would consider a synthetic com- 
pound. However, it could be made using 
8% natural, 7% synthetic, 25% reclaimed, 
50% inert filler, 10% color, etc. He said 
such a composition could be called a 
natural rubber compound. He also ob- 
served that “in my experience I have found 
that insurance actuaries are conservative 
business people, and always see to it that 
the odds are figured to the advantage of 
their companies. This is not said in any 
sort of criticism. That is their job. How- 
ever, on June 16th, 1953 we received a 
quotation from our insurance brokers of 
2-1/10 cents per $1,000 for products liabil- 
ity insurance. Taking that quotation to 
readily understandable figures, it means 
that a company doing a business of let us 
say five million dollars per year, could 
insure themselves of their products liability 
for just a very little bit more than $100 a 
year. When you consider the margin of 
safety which the insurance company must 
allow itself, I feel that those figures speak 
very loudly for themselves.” 


Medical Testimony Offered 


Frederick W. Sands, industrial hygien- 
ist for the U. S. Rubber Co., stated that 
“in our synthetic rubber manufacturing 
operations, although the process is gen- 
erally enclosed, there is an opportunity at 
the finishing end for skin contact with 
synthetic rubber. This is the process of 
baling the rubber slabs. We have had no 
report of dermatitis at this operation nor 
have we had any indication that synthetic 
rubber directly was the cause of any der- 
matitis cases in other manufacturing opera- 
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tions, even though the amount of synthetic 
rubber consumed has been extremely high 
during the past 10 years.” 

He also offered statements by several of 
the company’s plant physicians which 
stated in essence that minor skin irrita- 
tions observed on employees were attribut- 
able more to compounding chemicals than 
to synthetic rubber itself. The general 
medical testimony observed that there had 
been no change in the incidence of indus- 
trial dematoses since the advent of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Rex H. Wilson, M.D., medical director 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co., noted that “it 
is true that there are cases of allergic 
manifestations from articles composed of 
some types of synthetic rubber. It is also 
true that many millions of people wear or 
use articles made of synthetic rubber with 
no reaction whatsoever. Furthermore, there 
are allergic reactions produced in in- 
dividuals to wear or use articles made of 
natural rubber. The infrequent allergic 
reactions such as a dermatitis are not due 
to contact with the finished article but are 
due to the user’s sensitivity to some one 
or more of the ingredients which go into 
the processing of the article. There are 
some substances which rubber manufac- 
turers through experience have learned to 
be irritant to people’s skin. Naturally these 
materials are not used for products which 
come in contact with the skin but they 
may be used for many other rubber articles 
not requiring such contact. 


Incidence of Reactions 


“At the B. F. Goodrich Co., in spite of 
the fact that we use large amounts of 
these materials known to be skin irritants, 
we have experienced over the past five 
years an average annual incidence of al- 
lergic reactions to them for only 1.4 cases 
per 1,000 employees. Workmen coming in 
contact with these irritants may show a skin 
reaction immediately upon the first con- 
tact. More commonly workmen develop a 
sensitivity and show a skin reaction after 
many contacts which may be had over a 
period of years. The substance to which 
an individual is sensitive is called an 
allergen. To properly treat these indi- 
viduals, medical tests are made on the in- 
dividual with the substances he contacts 
and he is removed from association with 
the substances to which he is sensitive. 
This treatment combined with proper medi- 
cation is usually curative. 

“To properly label an article so that the 
user could avoid contact with substances 
to which he is sensitive would require list- 
ing on the label all the ingredients used in 
the manufacture of every product whether 
or not it contains rubber. Even this would 
be ineffectual unless the user were aware 
of his own sensitivities. I am sure that the 
impossibility of such a program is evi- 
dent,” he concluded. 


The Chemical Division of the Koppers 
Co, has opened a new Southern District 
sales office in Room 1029 of the Healey 
Building in Atlanta 3, Ga. Territories 
served from the new office include Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. 
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Develops Waterproof Bathing Cap 


Brenda Helser de Morelos, Olympic 
swimming champion, has developed what 
is said to be a completely waterproof 
bathing cap designed specifically to keep 
women’s hair dry while swimming, diving, 
ete. The cap is designed in two parts, the 
first a molded rubber band which follows 
the irregular depressions of the human 
skull. The wearer first dons the band, 
adjusting it to her head. The cap which 
fits itself to the rubber ridge or band has 
a corresponding pocket-like depression de- 
signed to accommodate the band encircling 
the head. The inner portion of this pocket, 
which runs around the inside of the cap, 


is fitted with a number of suction cups. 
These are affixed to the rubber ridge as- 
suring a watertight seal. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows, on a_ life-size 


plaster head, where the inner rubber band 


is placed on the head to follow the ir- 
regular skull depressions. Water would 
normally enter an ordinary cap, the inven- 
tor states, at the points shown by the 
arrows. The construction of the inner 
band, however, excludes such water. The 
outside ridge running about the cap may 
be decorated with rubber leaves, flowers, 
etc., to enhance the appearance of the cap. 
Mrs. de Morelos desires to locate a manu- 
facturer for her invention. Interested 
parties may contact her at 6 Rue Ernest 
Deloison, Neuilly sur Seine, France. 


Forms Consulting Service 

A. F. (Tony) Reznicek, formerly chief 
of technical service with the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber in Washington, D. C., has 
returned to the consulting practice with 
the formation of the Rubber Products En- 
gineering Co. at 2347 Santa Anita Ave., 
Altadena, Calif. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in chemical and general 
engineering, Mr. Reznicek has had fifteen 
years of widely diversified experience in 
rubber technology gained as a chemist, 
development engineer and sales engineer. 
During his career he has been associated 
with the Gates Rubber Co., the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and the W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp. Since 1951, with the lapse 
of one year in government service, Mr. 
Reznicek has engaged in consulting work 
in the manufacture and application of rub- 
ber products. While with the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber, he organized and di- 
rected the technical service branch. 


SENATE STAFF REPORT URGES 
ACTION AGAINST TIRE MAKERS 

A staff report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, released late in July, 
urges government action against the big 
tire makers on three counts. The 19 page 
printed report represents the views of the 
committee staff and has not been approved 
by the thirteen Senators who are the com- 
mittee’s members. Senator Thye (Rep., 
Minn.), is chairman of the committee. 

The report urges the Federal Trade 
Commission to “speed up its consideration 
of unfair trade practices in the rubber tire 
field.” It also urged the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division “to make a new 
appraisal of the extent to which the tire 
manufacturing industry has refrained since 
1948 from the restraint of trade practices 
for which they have been previously cited.” 
The report urges the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue “to remedy rules which allow 
rubber company stores to defer payment 
of tire excise taxes which must be paid on 
receipt of goods by indepndent dealers.” 

The report also asks the Justice Depart- 
ment for a new evaluation of the practice 
of providing a fifth tire with new auto- 
mobiles. The Justice Department recently 
ruled that the fifth tire sale is not a 
monopolistic practice. 


FTC Survey Urged 


The FTC is urged in the report to pre- 
pare “up-to-date economic data” on the 
problems of independent tire dealers in 
relation to the big companies. It recom- 
mends FTC should “proceed with a vigor- 
ous enforcement of the maximum quantity 
discount rule now being tested in the 
courts.” The FTC discount rule would 
forbid companies from extending to their 
largest customers discounts more generous 
than those available to purchasers of one 
carload shipments, The report quotes the 
FTC that 63 tire buyers, making up less 
than 2% of tire firms, do 30% of the en- 
tire replacement business. The small firms 
making up 98% of the total do only 50% 
of the business. The remaining 20% goes 
to a few medium sized firms, the report 
states. 

On the fifth tire point, the report says 
that small companies feel the fifth tire 
amounts to a tie-in sale forced on the 
automobile buyer at the expense of the 
tire retailers who could sell him the tire 
if he so desired. Independent tire dealers, 
says the report, have not enjoyed a full 
share in “the supercharged prosperity gen- 
erated by the combined production of De- 
troit and Akron.” 

The report goes on to say that the small 
dealers have suffered in competition with 
private brand tires and 1,600 company 
stores which have the financial backing of 
the big companies. The report is said to 
rely heavily on the opinions of George J. 
Burger of the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service and vice-president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

A new booklet describing the chemical 
and physical properties of crystal urea 
(carbamide) has been made available by 
the Nitrogen Division of the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. 





CABOT CARBON OPENS FIRST CANADIAN OIL FURNACE BLACK PLANT 


As reported in the July, 1953 issue of 
Rupper Ace, Cabot Carbon of Canada, 
Ltd., officially opened its new oil furnace 
carbon black plant at Sarnia, Ont., on June 
26. The new plant is the first of its type 
in Canada. The official opening ceremonies 
were attended by Douglas C. Abbott, 
Canadian minister of finance, was 
guest of honor. Thomas D. Cabot, execu 
tive vice-president of the parent company, 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., introduced Mr 
Abbott, and both men’s speeches were re 
corded and rebroadcast to Canadian audi 
ences. 

More than 500 prominent Canadian in 
dustrialists and financiers and various gov- 
ernment officials attended and toured the 
plant facilities. A luncheon was 
held in the plant warehouse in commemora 
tion of the occasion. A private train was 
run from Toronto to Sarnia, calling at 
Dundas, Brantford and London, and re 
turned to Toronto that night 

The plant, which represents a $3,000,000 
investment, is expected to produce 25,000, 
000 pounds of oil furnace blacks for the 
rubber industry. Located in the “Chemical 
Valley” of Sarnia, Ont., it will supply 
Canadian rubber manufacturers with a 
raw material which previously had to be 
imported from the U. S. The continuous 
supply of quality carbon blacks produced 
at Sarnia should prevent a recurrence of 
the critical supply situation as it existed 
in Canada during World War II, the 
company believes. 


who 


special 


Plant is Centrally Located 


By virtue of its location in the southern 
outskirts of Sarnia, the plant is within 
easy shipping distance of all Canada’s rub 
ber manufacturing firms. It is serviced by 
a spur of the Canadian National Railway 
and is near the main highway leading east 
and south, The plant site occupies an area 
of about 15 acres near 
ada’s leading oil 
manufacturing firms, and lies across from 
the Polymer Corp., Ltd., the Crown-owned 
synthetic rubber plant. Actual construction 
of the new carbon black plant was begun 
in the early spring of 1952 

Cabot Carbon of Canada, Ltd., is mod 
ernly equipped and expertly staffed t 


several of Can 


refineries and chemical 


offer rapid and efficient service at all times. 
It is a wholly-owned subsidiary of God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc. Cabot Carbon main- 
tains its own analytical and quality control 
laboratories and will also call upon the 
laboratories of the parent company for 
basic technical assistance and facilities for 
carbon black research and development 
work. 

The technology of operating.a carbon 
black plant on liquid hydrocarbon raw 
materials instead of the traditional natural 
vas has been thoroughly proved and tested 
in plants located in the United States and 
a singularly successful operation was 
started by Cabot Carbon, Ltd., at Stanlow, 
Ellesmere Port, England, in 1950. The 
Stanlow plant is presently supplying rub- 
ber manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
with essential qualities of carbon black at 
very significant dollar savings to the Bri- 
tish economy. 


Plant Completely Equipped 


The new black plant in Canada is equip- 
ped with a complete smoke elimination 
system, utilizing special bag filters employ- 
ing new synthetic fibers resistant to high 
temperatures and will operate without de- 
livering black or smoke to the atmosphere. 
The design and manufacturing methods 
are a result of the experience gained by 
the parent company in seventy-one years of 
constructing and operating carbon black 
plants. 

Cabot Carbon of Canada uses a method 
of production which is based on a precess 


providing for the controlled combustion 
of preheated oil charge in special reactors, 
with combustion air supplied under blower 
The actual plant arrangement 
provides for two parallel units of produc- 
tion equipment, each unit comprising re- 


pressure, 


coolers, and 


actors, cooling tubes, gas 
including 


complete collection equipment, 
bag filters. 

Facilities modern laboratory 
and office building, a shower building, 
materials storage and service building, 
large warehouse and black storage build- 
ing, which also houses a printing press 
used for bag markings. A concrete loading 
platform, 520 feet long and 15 feet wide, 
has a paved dock at one end for truck 


include a 


Shown above is a view of the new oil furnace carbon black plant recently opened by 
Cabot Carbon of Canada, Ltd., at Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


A striking night view of Cabot’s new 
black plant at Sarnia 


shipments. Sales offices for the company 
are located at Toronto and Montreal. 
Main sales offices are at 170 Bay St. in 
Toronto. 

In brief remarks introducing Mr. Ab- 
bott, the featured speaker, Mr. Cabot 
pointed out that his company had _ in- 
vested nearly $4,000,000 in the new plant 
to provide facilities for supplying a major 
portion of Canada’s carbon black needs. 
He said that the new plant will not be able 
to make all the qualities of carbon black 
which Canada uses, but the qualities which 
will be made will be increasingly those 
qualities preferred by Canadian consumers. 


Canadian Costs Higher 


He also pointed out that the cost of 
manufacture in Canada is somewhat higher 
than the cost at larger plants in the U. S. 
However, the company is anticipating the 
expected enlargement of the Canadian 
market and the development of suitable 
raw material supplies at nearby Sarnia re- 
fineries, which will cause the cost disad- 
vantage at this plant to largely disappear. 

In his address, Mr. Abbott noted that 
the chemical industry development around 
Sarnia is making that city truly the chemi- 
cal capital of Canada. The erection of the 
new carbon black plant, he said, may be 
taken to mark another stage in Canadian 
industrial development. He observed that 
Canada’s imports of carbon black have 
been in the order of $6,000,000. The new 
plant, he said, will supply about one-third 
of the Canadian demand for carbon black. 

In his remarks, Mr. Abbott emphasized 
what, in his view, is the proper role of 
government in the sphere of industrial de- 
velopment. He opined that government can 
help by creating the right climate for in- 
dustrial development. Good management by 
government is no substitute for hard work 
and the application of technical skills— 
but it is an essential ingredient in the 
recipe for sound industrial development, 
he stated. 


Case Named Works Manager 

Kirkhill, Inc., of Downey, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. B. Case as 
works manager. Mr. Case comes to Kirk- 
hill from the Essex Rubber Co., where he 
served as factory manager for a number 
of years. His prior experience covers 
similar positions with the Dural Co. and 
the Arrowhead Rubber Co. 
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Hansen Joins Harwick Standard 


William E. Hansen 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ment of William E. Hansen to its tech- 
nical sales staff in the Akron general 
offices. Mr. Hansen joins the Harwick 
organization with an extensive background 
of chemical laboratory and _production- 
control experience. He is a graduate of 
Wagner College, Staten Island, New York. 
In 1932, he joined the Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp., working in the color laboratory 
while attending college. Later, he worked 
in their research, production control and 
consumer service laboratories for a six- 
year period. He was then transferred to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he served as dis 
trict sales manager for fifteen years. Mr. 
Hansen is a member of the Cleveland 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society and the Akron 
Rubber Group. 


Building New Connecticut Plant 

of Middletown, 
Conn., has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new plant in that city, Com- 
pany officials said that the new structure 
of brick and steel will contain about 33,- 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


000 square feet of floor space, 11,000 
square feet on each floor. Three dwellings 
on the building site are presently being de- 
molished with construction scheduled to 
begin immediately afterwards. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. One of the 
floors of the new building will be do- 
voted to manufacturing, and the other two 
will be used for offices, laboratories, pack 
ing, etc. 


New Barrett Plant in Production 


The Barrett Division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. has announced that 
its new phthalic anhydride plant at Calumet, 
IIL, is now in full operation. The plant 
cost about $5,000,000 to construct. Accord- 
ing to company officials, the new plant and 
another at Philadelphia, Penna., soon to be 
completed, will eliminate the possibility of 
short supply for some years to come. Bar- 
rett is a major producer of naphthalene, 
the basic raw material for phthalic an- 
hydride. 
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St. Joe “Unit-Load” Method 


The St. Joseph Lead Co. after several 
years of experimenting, has developed for 
its zinc oxide customers a loading method 
known as “unit load.” This new method 
has been worked out successfully for both 
truck and carload shipments with a num- 
ber of zinc oxide users who have adopted 
it as a standard practice for their ship- 
ments. This service is provided at no 
additional cost to the customer, which re- 
sults in a saving in unloading time and 
expense, as well as increasing the storage 
capacity availalable because of the com- 
pactness of these units, 

The St. Joe unit-load method is unique 
in that it is adaptable to the ordinary 
lift truck equipped with torks as well as 
to the lift truck with a “Pul-Pac” ar- 
rangement. The standard unit is 42 bags 
stacked in an interlocking arrangement on 
a corrugated cardboard sheet. This load is 
compressed to give a unit that will with- 
stand fairly rough handling in transit 
without disintegrating. The lip of the 
cardboard sheet is doubled over to give 
added protection for insertion of the forks 
under the load or for use by the gripper 
of a lift truck having a “Pul-Pac” ar- 
rangement for pulling the load onto the 
carrying plate of the truck. The unit 
measures approximately 48 inches wide by 
40 inches deep 

To give greater stability to the units 
while in transit, upon request of the cus- 
tomer, a small amount of special break- 
free adhesive can be applied to the bags 
of any shipment. The standard unit-loaded 
car contains 25 tons of zine oxide which 
is loaded in 20 units of 42 bags each for 
a total of 840 bags. The remaining 160 
bags are placed in so as to help secure the 
load and prevent shifting of the units 
while in transit. The standard unit load 
for shipment by truck is 12 tons. The 
made up of 10 vnits of 48 bags 
each. Truck shipments are 100% unit 
loaded and completely 
by use of a lift truck. 


load is 
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“Bond-A-Coat” Rim Coating 


Tire & Rubber Co. has de- 
veloped a protective coating for rims which 
is said to have been proved superior to 
commercial galvanizing. Known as “Bond- 
A-Coat”, the new process greatly enhances 
the rim’s appearance over that of gal- 
vanizing, resulting in a_ bright, hard 
aluminum finish, similar to 
that of zine plating. In the process, the 
rim is first thoroughly cleaned, then 
“bonderized”. When completely dry, the 
rim is given a coating of heat-drying 
enamel, baked on to provide an extremely 
tough surface. The durability specification 
for the new states that “the rim 
shall withstand six months of exposure to 
Florida salt air without chalking, color 
change or protective properties.” 
Rims treated with the new finish success- 
fully pass this test and meet other strin- 
specifications equally well, the com- 
pany states. “Bond-A-Coating” by Good- 
year now been extended to include 
all of the company’s demountable truck 
rims down to and including the 6.50 T 
size, as well as rims for farm implements 
and earthmoving vehicles. 
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Bakelite Promotes Benedito 


John D. Benedito 


Appointment of John D. Benedito as 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Sakelite Co. was recently announced. Mr 
Benedito joined the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Co., parent firm of Bakelite, in 
1935 following his graduation from Yale 
University. He was previously manager 
of the Molding and Extrusion Materials 
Department of the Bakelite Co 


Shipping Large Belt Order 


Shipment of 14 rolls of conveyor belt- 
ing, weighing 25,000 pounds each is being 
made by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
to a Texas consumer, The belt is being 
rolled and shipped in 2,000-foot lengths to 
assure ease of installation at the conveyor 
site. The 28,000 feet of 42-inch wide con- 
veyor belt in the 14 rolls will be followed 
by 7,000 feet of 36-inch wide belt to com- 
plete an eight-flight system more than 
three miles long which will carry lignite 
from a strip mining field to a power plant 
near Rockdale, Texas, The belt rollers are 
nearly 12 feet in diameter. It is necessary 
to use a special over-size shipping door 
to get the rolls out to a “low-boy” truck 
for transfer to a railroad car, At the strip 
mine site, the belts will be cradled on a 
bar and pulled out on the roller bed like 
ribbon from a spool. Goodyear crews will 
splice the belt together on the job, The 
belt is constructed of specially-compounded 
cold rubber and fabric. It will be re- 
quired to carry a top capacity load of 
2,000,000 pounds of lignite an hour 550 
feet per minute over the conveyor way 
Operation of the belt system will require 
950 hp, generated from eight motors. 


Opens Los Angeles Office 


Mineral Pigments Corp., Muirkirk, Md., 
has announced the opening of a new 
office and warehouse at 2225 E. 37th St. in 
Angeles, Calif., under the manage- 
ment of George Mr. Foos was 
formerly associated with the C. K. Wil- 
liams Co. Sales of the entire Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain area will be directed 
from the new office as well as the dis- 
tribution of products from the company’s 
warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle 


Los 


Foos. 





Recent Cabot Appointments 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has announced the appointment of Dr 
Walter R. Smith and E. M. Dannenberg as 
associate directors of research and the ap 
pointment of Randolph Antonsen as man 
ager of research. These men will serve 
with Dr. Charles A. Stokes, director of 
the Cabot Research and Development De 
partment at Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Smith, 
whe has been chief research chemist of 
the company since 1936, will continue to 
direct the activities of the Basic Research 
Section. He received his B.S. in chemistry) 
in 1928 from the University of Massa 
chusetts, and in 1930 received his M.S. in 
chemistry from the same university. In 
1935, he received the degree of Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry from Harvard Uni 
versity and joined Cabot the following 
year. He is a member of the honorary 
society of Phi Kappa Phi, the American 
Chemical Society, Society of the Chemical 
Industry, American Institute of Chemists, 
and the Electron Microscope Society of 
America. 

Mr. Dannenberg will remain head of the 
Applications Research and Technical 
Service Section. He has been associated 
with the Research and Development De 
partment since 1945, following several 
years of chemical research experience in 
the clay, electrical and plastics industries 
He received his B.S. in chemical engineer 
ing from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1939, and in 1940 received 
his M.S. from the same institution. He is 
a member of the Divisions of Rubber and 
Colloid Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the Boston Rubber 
Group, the Society of the Plastics Indus 
try, the American Society for Testing 
Materials, and Sigma Xi 

Mr. Antonsen, head of the Process De- 
sign and Economic Section, joined the 
Cabet organization in 1945, and was plant 
manager of a subsidiary company for two 
years before joining the Research and De 
velopment Department as liaison engineer 
in Boston. A graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he received his 
B.S. in chemical engineering in 1935 and 
his M.S. in 1939. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
and is chairman of the Boston Section of 
this group. 


Newport Opens Texas Office 


Newport Industries, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has opened a new regional office in 
the M & M Building, Houston, Texas, un- 
der the management of John Korose, for- 
merly in charge of the company’s Chicago, 
Ill, office. The new Texas office will have 
supervision of the company’s business in 
that state as well as in Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana. This business was for- 
merly handled by the Memphis, Tenn., 
office. 


Blane Corp, Announces Move 


Blane Corp., formerly located at 33 
Troy St., Boston 18, Mass,, has announced 
a change in address to 38 Pequit St., Can 
ton, Mass. The company deals in rubber 
and plastics scrap. 
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Smith Retires from Monsanto 


Arnold H. Smith 


Arnold H. Smith, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Monsanto Chemical Co. for 
more than thirty years, has retired under 
provisions of the company’s retirement 
plan. A native of Ohio, he was graduated 
in 1917 from the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago, Ill. He joined Mon- 
santo in 1922 as technical sales manager 
of the Rubber Service Laboratory at 
Akron, Ohio, In 1929, he went to London 
and was a director of the English affiliate 
from 1932 to 1940. He returned to the 
United States in 1940 and became director 
of the Foreign Department in 1945. He 
also served a year as acting managing 
director of Monsanto Chemicals (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd., before joining Monsanto Can- 
ada, Ltd., as president in 1948. He served 
in that position until recently. 


U, $. Rubber Promotes Westfall 


James C. Westfall has been named 
assistant to Ernest G. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mechani- 
cal Goods Division, U. S. Rubber Co. Mr. 
Westfall, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Belting Department in the com- 
pany’s Passaic, N. J., plant, will maintain 
headquarters in New York City. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton University and the Har- 
vard University School of Business Ad- 
ministration, he started with a Cleveland 
subsidiary of U. S. Rubber in 1929. He 
was later transferred to Passaic where he 
became manager of the Sales-Production 
Coordination Department in 1935, He held 
this post until his transfer to the Belting 
Department as assistant superintendent in 


1947, 


Bakelite Promotes Maibauer 


Albert E. Maibauer has been appointed 
manager of the Wire and Cable Materials 
Division of the Bakelite Co. Mr. Mai- 
bauer joined Bakelite in 1925 following his 
graduation from Cooper Union. He was 
previously assistant to the manager of the 
New York sales development group and 
succeeds J. E. Brister in his new position. 


Recent Goodrich Appointments 


Wallace F. Bowman and J. G. Thomp- 
son have been named treasurers of the 
newly-formed B. F. Goodrich Tire and 
Equipment Division and of the B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Division, re- 
spectively. Mr. Bowman, who had been 
assistant controller of the company, has 
been with the firm since 1929. He was 
manager of accounting-manufacturing be- 
fore becoming assistant controller in 
November of 1952. Mi. Thompson joined 
Goodrich in 1929. He became manager of 
the Accounts Payable Department in 1939, 
and in 1943 was assigned to contract 
termination and renegotiation of govern- 
ment contracts. He also served on special 
assignments in the office of the controller, 
and until the time of his present appoint- 
ment served as manager of accounting 
manufacturing. 

In other appointments, Harold Gray was 
named technical director of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co, Tire & Equipment Division, 
while Robert H. Wattleworth was named 
director of Akron services. Mr. Gray has 
been with Goodrich since 1919 and was 
one of the co-discoverers of non-accelerat- 
ing age resistors for rubber in 1924. In 
addition to his age resistor discoveries, 
he has made substantial contributions to 
the development of rubber adhesives, par- 
ticularly in the field of bonding rubber to 
metal. He became a technical superin- 
tendent of the Tire Manufacturing Divi- 
sion in 1941, a position he retained until 
his present appointment. Mr. Wattleworth 
joined the company in 1926. An engineer- 
ing graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, he has spent all of his service in the 
Processing Division. He was named gen- 
eral superintendent in 1946 and _ served 
in that capacity until his new appointment. 

Also announced was the appointment of 
Dwight L. Allen as manager of American 
Anode sales for the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Industrial Products Division. A graduate 
of the University of Akron with a B.A. 
degree in 1938, Mr. Allen has been with 
the company since 1936 when he joined 
the Latex Compounding Department of 
American Anode. He moved to the Sales 
Department in 1940 and to a supervisory 
capacity in 1942, a position he retained 
until his present appointment. 


Surco Coating Materials 


Tough, flexible and water-retardent 
flooring and surface coating materials 
which bind to masonry, concrete, plaster, 
wood, glass and metal are now available 
from Surface Coatings, Inc. of Atlanta, 
Ga. The new materials are similar to 
regular concretes or plasters but special 
latex-water emulsion binders instead of 
water alone are used as the combining 
agent. To meet the varied demands of 
construction and maintenance, two general 
types of latex have been developed. Both 
are tough and have outstanding adhesive 
qualities. In one product the waterproofing 
qualities have been amplified, and in the 
other the quality of wear resistance has 
been accentuated. Consisting of a liquid 
and a dry mix, “Surco” coating materials 
are combined in the usual way of mixing 
concrete or plaster either in a mechanical 
mixer or in a mortar box on the job. 
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J. A. Kleinhans 


Appointment of J. A. Kleinhans as fac- 
tory manager of the Mogadore, Ohio, 
plant of the Chemical Division of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Kleinhans, a veteran of 
seventeen years in chemical production and 
management activities, succeeded Pete 
Knapp, Jr., who was named industrial rela- 
tions manager for the plant which General 
Tire will soon build at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Mr. Klienhans’ last position was manager 
of inorganic production for the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 
where he had been employed since 1936, 
A native of Easton, Penna., Mr. Kleinhans 
studied chemical engineering at the Massa- 
chuetts Institute of Technology and at 
Lehigh University, where he belonged to 
Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Society, 
the Army Ordnance Association, and is 
active in Boy Scout work. 


Goodyear Building New Airship 

The Goodyear ZP4K airship, the U. S. 
Navy’s answer for a modern, lighter-than- 
air patrol craft, is now under construction 
at the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. in Akron, 
Ohio. The non-rigid airship, or blimp, 
is a streamlined version of the intermedi 
ate range “K”-type airship that was used 
so effectively in anti-submarine warfare 
service by the Navy in World War II. 
Speed of the airship is in the neighborhood 
of 65 knots. The ZP4K’s envelope, made 
of neoprene-coated cotton, has a capacity 
of 527,000 cubic feet of helium gas. This 
compares with the 456,000 cubic feet for 
the original “K’-type ships, of which 
more than 130 were used in World War 
Il. The power plant comprises two radial 
air-cooled engines, mounted on outriggers, 
which drive two 11-foot, six-inch, three 
bladed, full-feathering, controllable-pitch, 
reversible propellers. The airship is 
manned by a crew of eight officers and 
men. The landing gear consists of a 
single main wheel, fully-retractable, with 
a tire of ten-ply nylon construction, There 
are four stabilizers and control surfaces 
on the stern of the ship, mounted in the 
conventional 90 degree configuration. Flight 
controls are subject to manual or auto- 
matic pilot operation. 
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Rockwood Wet Fights Recent Fire 


The recent fire which hit a warehouse 
in Philadelphia, Penna., which was being 
used to store 4,000 tons of government- 
owned natural rubber, was finally brought 
under control through the use of “Rock- 
wood Wet”, a surfactant produced by the 
Antara Chemicals Division of the Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp. The chemical was 
mixed in a special wagon at the rate of 
one gallon per one hundred gallons of 
water. It was then applied as a spray over 
the blaze. Firemen sprayed 70,000 gallons 
of the mixed liquid on the blaze for two 
and one-half hours, until it was extin- 
guished. A Philadelphia fire chief said that 
this was the first time that water had been 
used successfully in extinguishing a rub- 
ber fire. According to an Antara spokes- 
man, the surfactant sold as “Rockwood 
Wet” is a heat stable, wetting and pene- 
trating agent with the viscosity of glyc- 
erine. The material is especially effective 
against deep-seated fires where it is neces- 
sary to penetrate a packed combustible 
material. 


U. S. Rubber Co., on July 8, filed a suit 
against the Armstrong Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., charging infringement of pat- 
ents covering its U. S. Royal Master tire. 
The action was filed in the federal district 
court in Des Moines, Iowa. U. S. Rubber 
states that two basic patents are involved, 
one covering the structure of the protected 
white sidewall, and the other covering the 
appearance or design of the narrow white 
sidewall tire. U. S. Rubber started market- 
ing these tires in 1950 and patents were 
granted in 1951. On July 11, the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. of West Haven, Conn., 
parent company of Armstrong Rubber 
Manufacturing, issued a statement denying 
the U. S. Rubber allegations. Frederick 
Machlin, president of Armstrong Rubber, 
said: “We deny categorically that any pat- 
ent has been infringed by our company, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, and 
we are prepared vigorously to establish 
this fact at the proper time in court.” 


Chemical Industries Exposition 


Additional reservations for space at the 
24th Exposition of Chemical Industries 
have twice required the opening of addi- 
tional spaces in the Commercial Museum 
and Convention Hall at Philadelphia, 
Penna. More than 400 exhibitors are ex- 
pected at the show which will be held 
during the week of November 30 to De- 
cember 5, Of interest to visitors will be 
new substances coming fresh from the 
laboratories to be appraised and discussed 
for the first time at the exposition. Some 
of the classes in which new industrial and 
laboratory chemicals are expected to ap- 
pear this year are: acids, adhesives, alco- 
hols, emulsifiers and emulsions, fillers, as 
well as pigments, plasticizers, resins and 
oils, sizes and solvents and waxes. Reserva- 
tions for booths remaining open are being 
received by the management at the head- 
quarters of the International Exposition 
Co,, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 





Named Executive Vice-President 





C. W. Mitchell 


The appointment of C, W. Mitchell as 
executive vice-president of the Nyotex 
Chemical Co. of Houston, Texas, was 
recently announced. Nyotex Chemical is a 
mutually-owned subsidiary of Consolidated 
Chemical Industries, Inc., the Stauffer 
Chemical Co. and the Harshaw Chemical 
Co. Mr. Mitchell has been associated with 
Consolidated Chemical for twenty-four 
years, Previously, he was associated with 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Prior to his 
most recent appointment, he was vice-pres- 
ident of Nyotex Chemical. The company 
manufactures aluminum chloride, hydro- 
fluoric acid and lime. 


Constructing New Laboratory 


Plans for immediate construction of a 
four-story engineering research laboratory 
at its Nitro, West Va., plant have been 
announced by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
The 60 by &5 foot structure, expected to 
be completed by mid-1954, follows closely 
the completion last year of additional re- 
search laboratory facilities at the Nitro 
location, The new laboratory will house 
various items of equipment for process 
development and engineering research as 
well as offices and storage facilities. A 
high degree of flexibility and versatility 
has been designed into the unit. Approxi 
mately eight technologists will staff the 
facility initially, with provision for an ulti- 
mate capacity of fifteen to carry on process 
and engineering research in the fields of 
rubber and agricultural chemicals, oil addi- 
tives and synthetic detergents. 





Salzberg Appointment Announced 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr, Paul L. Salzberg as 
director of its Chemical Department. Dr. 
Salzberg succeeds Dr. Cole Coolidge, who 
recently died. Dr. Salzberg has been as- 
sociated with the company’s research ac- 
tivities since 1928 when he joined the 
experimental station in Wilmington as a 
chemist. Sixty-three patents in the fields 
of synthetic organic chemistry, polymers, 
and insecticides have been issued in his 
name. 









EC-1120 Dielectric Sealer 


A new dielectric sealer, developed ini 
tially for the aircraft industry but 
found useful by electrical equipment manu 
facturers, has been announced by the Ad 
hesives and Coatings Division of the Min 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., De 
troit, Mich. Designed for use as a flexible 
potting compound on electrical wiring. con 
nections, it retains physical properties 
throughout a temperature range of —-05 to 
200° F., and incorporates excellent diele« 
tric properties, moisture and water resis 
tance, and durability the company states 
Called “EC-1120 Dielectric Sealer”, the 
product is a synthetic rubber material 
Applied in liquid form it cures by chemical! 
reaction to a tough, firm rubber consis- 
tency and gives long lasting protection 
against corrosion and vibration, according 
to the company. The sealer resists fuels 
and oils which may come in contact from 
spillage or leakage and is said to be un 
affected by salt air. A two-part material, 
the product requires the addition of an ac 
celerator before use. It can be applied 
to electrical connections with a _ putty 
knife, spatula, or flow gun. High solids 
content of the sealer (approximately 92% 
by weight) insures against excessive 
shrinkage and, since curing takes place at 
room temperature, no special or elaborate 
equipment is needed for its use. 


also 


3M Buys Irvington Varnish 


The purchase of the Irvington Varnish 
& Insulator Co. of Irvington, N. J., by the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co 
was recently announced. Directors of 
Minnesota Mining approved a $7,000,000 
agreement by which Irvington became a 
division of the company. Irvington Varn 
ish stockholders received Minnesota Min- 
ing common stock and cash in exchange 
for their Irvington Varnish stock. Min 
nesota Mining plans no changes in Irving 
ton Varnish’s operating policies or its 
management team. Arthur FE. Jones, 
former president of Irvington Varnish, 
will continue as division president. Robert 
L. Westbee, general manager of Minnesota 
Mining’s Insulating and Sound Tape Re- 
cording Division, will be responsible for 
liaison between the parent company and 
the new division. Irvington Varnish was 
incorporated in 1906. In addition to its 
home plant and offices at Irvington, the 
company also has a plant at Monrovia, 
Calif,, and two plants in Newark, N. J., 
as well as a plant in Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, 


Folder on Rubber Floor Care 


Complete information on approved meth 
ods of maintaining rubber floors is avail 
able in a new folder published by the 
Rubber Flooring Division of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. The folder 
contains detailed instructions on how to 
clean and wax rubber floors and includes 
lists of cleaners and waxes which have 
been tested and found to meet specifica 
tions set up by the Association. The folder, 
entitled “Approved Maintenance Methods 
for Rubber Floors,” is available without 
charge from RMA. 
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Rubber Formulary Reports Progress 


The publishers of The Rubber Formu- 
lary, organized several years ago as an 
abstracting service covering compounding 
data on all kinds of elastomers published 
in technical journals and company litera- 
ture, report satisfactory progress. The 
number of subscribers to this unique serv- 
ice has been expanding steadily, with the 
result that the publishers have been able 
to increase their service to the trade. 

The Rubber Formulary offers a simple, 
inexpensive method of keeping abreast of 
compounding developments. Published in 
monthly issues, each issue is furnished to 
subscribers in the form of a package of 
file cards. These cards, containing data on 
practical and proved compounds, are pro- 


vided with marginal notches indexing 


physical properties, base ingredients, color 
of stock, etc. To find one or more com- 
pounds with specific properties, the sub- 
scriber merely inserts a_ sorting needle 
through a stack of cards and then takes 
his choice from the compounds located in 
this manner. 

The publishers of The Rubber Formu- 
lary stress the fact that their service is 
both space-saving and time-saving. The 
accompanying photograph illustrates how 
issues covering a four-year period can be 
kept compactly in just one or two file 
drawers, Full details can be secured by 
addressing an inquiry to The Rubber 
Formulary, P. O. Box 1568, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


Air Conditioning Exposition 


Many rubber industry executives are ex- 
pected to attend the Refrigeration and Air 


Conditioning Exposition in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on November 9 through 12. Exposi- 
tion officials point out that synthetic rub- 
ber has made refrigeration a major, inte- 
gral part of the rubber industry, and air 
conditioning is an essential in much of the 
processing of natural rubber. The exposi- 
tion in November will be the largest ever 
undertaken in the field. More than 2,500 
experts will be on hand to answer visitor’s 
questions. The exposition, which is spon- 
sored by the Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, will crowd 
four halls of Cleveland’s huge Public Au- 
ditorium, 


Permagel Gelling Agent 


A new, low-cost bodying agent for which 
are claimed properties uniquely different 
from those of other materials is being 
offered by Attapulgus Minerals & Chemi- 
cals Corp., Philadelphia, Penna. Named 
“Permagel,” the product is an entirely in- 
organic purified colloidal form of the min- 
eral attapulgite. According to the pro- 
ducer, Permagel’s flexibility provides a 
method of producing gel structures that 
show high stability (even in the presence 
of electrolytes), and that are controllable 
with respect to such properties as gelling 
rate, viscosity, consistency, and degree of 
thixotropy. Its needle-like particles are 
described as approaching colloid chemis- 
try’s ideal for forming controlled gel 
structures, having bodied media which 
heretofore proved highly troublesome. The 
company reports that Permagel is grit-free, 
pure, and capable of ready dispersion to 
ultimate particle size. The product is 
highly sorptive, non-toxic, capable of buf- 
fering, dry, free-flowing, and easy to store 
or handle. It functions as a gelling agent, 
thickener, stabilizing ingredient in colloidal 
systems, strengthener and — suspending 
agent. 


Cabot Licensing German Firm 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has obtained a Mutual Security Agency 
guarantee of currency convertibility cov- 
ering $1,000,000 in expected royalty pay- 
ments from a West German firm. In 
accordance with a 10-year licensing agree- 
ment, Cabot has turned over all its patent 
rights for Germany, as well as necessary 
technical information relating to the pro- 
duction of carbon black, to the Deutsche 
Gold-und-Silber Scheideanstmalt Vormals 
Roessler Co. of Frankfurt-Am-Main. In 
return for the patent rights and informa- 
tion. the German firm, whose trade name 
is “Degussa”, has agreed to pay royalties 
at specified rates, based on carbon black 
sales in Western Germany and in other 
countries of Western Europe. The pay- 
ments will be in Deutschmark currency. 
If Cabot should be unable to convert these 
royalty payments from Degussa into dol- 
lars through regular foreign exchange 
channels, the American firm could invoke 
the MSA guaranty and the U. S. govern- 
ment would provide dollars in exchange 
for the Deutschmark currency, up to 
$1,000,000. 


Expanding Tuscaloosa Plant 

\ $4,500,000 expansion is now under way 
at the Tuscaloosa, Ala., tire and tube 
manufacturing nlant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment. The expansion, expected to be com- 
nleted in late 1954, will boost the Tusea- 
loosa plant’s production capacity by 30%. 
\dditional basic machine canacity for mix- 
ing is being provided as well as additional 
end-product capacity. The first tire rolled 
off the nlant’s production line in October, 
1946. One of the most modern of the 
company’s five tire and tube plants, the 
plant turns out passenger and truck tires 
and tubes, as well as tubeless tires and 
white sidewall tires. A Tank Lining De- 
partment was also established in 1949. 
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U, $. Rubber Co, 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$14,440,347, which is equal to $2.23 a 
common share, compared with $12,956,461, 
or $1.95 a share, in the first six months of 
the preceding year. Sales in the first half 
of 1953 amounted to $453,870,165, con- 
trasted with $443,491,316 in the first half 
of 1952. According to the mid-year report, 
current assets as of June 30, 1953, were 
$377,725,576, compared with $351,512,604 
on June 30, 1952. Current liabilities at the 
end of the 1953 half were $150,686,830, 
compared with $149,022,181 at the end of 
the first half of 1952. 


Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Six Months to May 31: Net income of 
$164,762, which is equal to 1&c a share, 
contrasted with a net loss of $294,654 in 
the comparable period of the previous year. 
Gross sales in the 1953 period increased 
20% to $8,400,000 from $6,980,000 in the 
1952 period. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Six Months to June 30: Net loss of 
$537,416, after giving effect to a $310, 
000 tax credit, compared with a net loss of 
$486,143, after a $300,000 tax credit in the 
first half of 1952. Net sales in the first 
half of 1953 amounted to $12,577,029 


Hewitt-Robins Inc. 

Six Months Ended June 30: Net income 
of $511,115, which is equal to $1.78 a share, 
compared with $466,317, or $1.63 a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1952. Net 
sales in the first half of 1953 amounted to 
$18,877,688, against $19,122,369 in the first 
six months of the previous year. 


McNeil Machine & Engineering Co. 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$853,226, which is equal to $1.70 a share, 
compared with $895,886, or $1.79 a share, 
in the first months of the previous 
year. 


six 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 


Six Months to June 30: Net income of 
$732,351, which is equal to $2.28 a share, 
compared with $441,902, or $1.37 a share, 
in the first half of the preceding year. 


Thiokol Chemical Corp. 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$83,481, which is equal to 25¢ a share, 
compared with $117,826, or 35c a share, in 
the first half of the previous year. 


Allen Industries, Inc. 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$560,592, which is equal to $1.00 a com 
mon share, compared with $453,928, or 8lc 
a share, in the first six months of 1952. 
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National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


Six Months Ended June 30: Net profit 
of $2,093,921, which is equal to $2.10 a 
common share, compared with $986,386, or 
99¢ a share, in the six months ended 
June 30, 1952. In the first six months of 
1953, net sales amounted to $47,577,693, 
against $38,614,804 in the first six months 
of the preceding year. 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


Six Months to June 30: Net income of 
$1,830,298, which is equal to $1.92 a com- 
mon share, compared with $1,211,838, or 
$1.27 a share, in the first six months of 
1952. Sales in the first half of 1953 to- 
taled $25,773,246, against $22,245,519 in the 
first half of the preceding year. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months to May 31: Net profit of 
$3,482,750, which is equal to $2.73 a com- 
mon share, compared with $2,946,246, or 
$2.30 a share, in the comparable period of 
the previous. year, 


Rome Cable Corp. 


Quarter Ended June 30: Net profit of 
$524,000, which is equal to $1.05 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $562,925, or 
$1.15 a share, in the quarter ended June 
30, 1952. 


Okonite Company 


Six Months to June 30: Net profit of 
$1,500,626, which is equal to $9.39 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $1,056,731, or 
$7.08 a share, in the first six months of 
the preceding year. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 
Twenty-Four Weeks to June 21: Net 
profit of $194,156, which is equal to 52c a 
common share, against $177,176, or 45c¢ a 
the comparable period of the 





share, in 
previous year. 


General Cable Corp. 


Six Months to June 30; Net income of 
$2,971,347, which is equal to $1.36 a com- 
mon share, compared with $2,469,954, or 
$1.10 a share, in the comparable period 
of the previous year. 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Six Months to June 30: Net income of 
$5,719,745, which is equal to $3.64 a com- 
mon share, compared with $5,009,705, or 
$3.19 a share, in the comparable period of 
the preceding year. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Twenty-Four Weeks to June 21: Net 
income of $134,552, compared with $100,- 


943 in the similar period of the preceding 


year. 





Goodrich Ships Giant Belt 


The heaviest conveyor belt ever made 
and shipped in one roll by the Industrial 
Products Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., is this 53,800 pound steel cable con- 
veyor belt, shown below crated for ship- 
ment. The roll stands 13 feet six inches 
high and contains 1,630 feet of 54 inch 
wide belt. A special gondola type flat car 
was needed to transport the giant belt to 





it will be used to 


where 
unload foreign ore at a new railroad dock. 
The belt is designed to handle over 5,000 
tons of ore an hour, carrying the material 
1,500 feet from shipside to the carloading 


the East Coast 


house. A second roll of the same dimen- 
sions will complete the installation. The 
belt will be made endless at the dock by 
the patented Goodrich process. 








Circle Wire & Cable Corp, 

Six Months to June 30: Net income of 
$1,212,968, which is equal to $1.61 a com- 
mon share, compared with $1,068,363, or 
$1.42 a share, in the first six months of 
1952. Sales in the first half of this year 
set a record with $13,271,057, against $10,- 
801,787 in the first half of 1952, 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


Four Months to April 30: Net income 
of $316,455, which is equal to $1.80 a 
common share, compared with $532,900, or 
$3.03 a share, in the comparable period 
of 1952. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, 


Six Months to June 30: Net income of 
$655,492, on net sales of $16,176,113, con- 
trasted with a net loss of $44,473, on sales 
of $12,493,443, in the 1952 period. 


Thermoid Company 


Six Months to June 30: Net income 
of $782,147, which is equal to 90c a com- 
mon share, compared with $502,824, or 
55c a share, in the same period of 1952. 





U. S. Rubber Co. has renewed its grad- 
uate fellowship at Radcliffe College for 
five years, starting with the 1953-54 aca- 
demic year. It provides for $700 a year 
in assistance, 
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Farrel-Birmingham will put it back into shape for you 


This rotor is pretty badly worn— 
obviously. But, Farrel-Birming- 
ham has blueprints which show 
just how much to build it up in 
order to return it to its proper size 
and shape. 

Worn rotors are rebuilt to orig- 
inal dimensions in a sequence of 
42 separate operations, including 
three nondestructive tests for 
soundness. Result: rebuilt rotors 
are just exactly as good as new 
ones, and carry the same guar- 
antee. 


The repair and rebuilding of 
other parts is handled with 
equally painstaking care. Farrel- 
Birmingham knows how to re- 
store and often improve on the 
original working efficiency of 
each part and, in addition, has the 
manufacturer's special interest in 
maintaining the reputation of the 
Banbury mixer. 

For the best in Banbury repair 
work, write, wire or telephone 
one of the offices listed below. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 4-3331) 
AKRON, OHIO, 2710 First National Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 120 So. LaSalle Street (Tel. Andover 3-6434) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 2032 Santa Fe Avenue (Tel. Lafayette 3017) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 860-A M&M Building (Tel. Preston 4472) 


Bienen 
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FREE INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


A complete and competent inspec- 
tion service, by factory-trained 
mechanics, is available to all users 
of Banbury mixers in the United 
States. A request will bring an in- 
spector to your plant, promptly and 
without cost to you. He will examine 
your machines thoroughly, report to 
you on their condition, and recom- 
mend any work that may be neces- 
sary to put them into first-class 
shape. 

















NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized by 
the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, since publication of those in our previous issue. Procedures for 
the distribution and sale of the polymers will be found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental polymers will be pro- 
duced only at the request of the consumers and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the original run will be set 
aside if possible for distribution to other interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales when available will be distributed in 
quantities of one or two bales upon request to the Synthetic Rubber Sales Division or will be held for six months after the experi- 
mental polymer was produced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subsequent production runs will be made if sufficient 
requests are received to warrant them. 


X No. 


X-748 
GR-S 


Polymer Description Remarks 


Identical with GR-S 1022 except carbamate is the short- 
stop instead of hydroquinone and the polymer does not 
receive special finishing after coagulation. Will replace 


GR-S 1022. 


Butadiene/styrene charge ratio 71/29 adjusted to yield 
23.5% + 1.0% bound styrene, rosin acid soap emulsified, 
persulfate catalyzed, 122°F reaction temperature, 72% 
conversion, carbamate shortstop, Polygard stabilizer, 
glue-acid coagulated, Mooney viscosity 70-85 ML4. 


High solids latex for foam sponge. Possible replacement 


for X-619, X-684 GR-S latices. 


ratio 70/30, adjusted to yield 
65/35 rosin/fatty acid soap 


Butadiene/styrene charge 
24.0 + 2.0% bound styrene, 
emulsified, peroxamine activated, 50°F reaction tempera- 

ture, 60% conversion, potassium oleate stabilized, car- 

bamate shortstopped, Mean Mooney of contained polymer 

75 MS 1.5, Latex heat concentrated, Total solids ap- 

proximately 60.0% 

Identical with GR-S 1500 except for the sodium formal- 
dehyde sulfoxylate activation system instead of sugar- 
free iron. Replaced by GR-S X-754. 


Butadiene/styrene charge ratio 70/30 adjusted to yield 
23.5% + 1.0% bound styrene, rosin acid soap emulsified, 
sulfoxylate activated, 41°F reaction temperature, 60% 
conversion, carbamate shortstopped, staining stabilizer, 
salt-acid coagulated, Mean raw Mooney 52 ML-4., 


50 parts HAF black + 100 parts 23.5% bound styrene Similar to GR-S 1600 except black slurry prepared with- 


polymer, sugar free, iron activated, rosin acid soap emul- 


out dispersing agent and steam jets are employed to pre- 


sified, 41°F reaction 


lated, 


ML-4. 


50 parts HAF black 


41°F 


sified, 


lated, Mean Mooney 


ML-4 


X-753 Identical with 
GR-S 


Latex 


X-754 


GR-S 23.5% + 


salt-acid coagulated, 


NOTE: The above new polymers are experimental only and the Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as to the specifications or properties of such experimental polymers, 


sentation or warranties of any kind, 
from their use, 


temperature, 
bamate shortstopped, staining stabilizer, 
Mean Mooney of masterbatch (compounded) 74.0 


100 parts 23.5% bound styrene 
polymer, sugar free, iron activated rosin acid soap emul- 
reaction temperature, 
bamate shortstopped, staining stabilizer, salt-acid coagu- 
of masterbatch (compounded) 74 


GR-S X-667 latex except activated with 
sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate instead of polyamine. 


Butadiene/styrene charge ratio 70/30 adjusted to yield 
rosin acid soap emulsified, 
sulfoxylate activated, 68% conversion, staining stabilizer, 


Mean raw Mooney 52 ML-4 


1.0% bound styrene, 


express or implied, 


60% conversion, car- 
salt-acid coagu- 


available. 


60% conversion, car- 


pare black slurry and mixing the slurry with latex. 
to production difficulties this experimental polymer is not 


Produced to determine suitability of 
tion in low 


Due 


Similar to GR-S 1600 with masterbatch prepared im same 
manner as X-751 except Marasperse CB used in prepara- 
tion of black slurry. 
experimental polymer is not available. 


Due to production difficulties this 


sulfoxylate activa- 


temperature polymerized latices. Possible 


replacement for GR-S X-667. 


Identical to GR-S X-750 except the conversion is 68% 
rather than 60%. ’ 
tion of higher conversion and sulfoxylate activation ot 


Made available for consumers evalua- 


cold polymers. 


does not make any repre 
or the results to be obtained 








Darex Everflex Copolymer 


A new “internally plasticized” 
tate copolymer which eliminates problems 
inherent in the compounding of polyviny! 
acetate with chemical plasticizers, is now 
being offered by the Organic Chemicals 
Division of the Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co, Called “Darex Everflex”, the new 
copolymer completely replaces polyviny! 
acetate in regular formulations for adhe- 
sives and coatings since its permanent 
plasticity eliminates the need for addi- 
tional plasticizers, the company states 
Further, the internally plasticized  co- 
polymer does not lose flexibility through 
aging, migration or the volatility of con- 
ventional plasticizers. 


vinyl ace- 
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Currently Available Polymers 


The Office of Synthetic Rubber, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has issued 
a list of currently active experimental 
polymers. Those experimental polymers 
not shown here have been discontinued 
or replaced by permanent numbered poly- 
mers. Active experimental polymers as of 
June 30, 1953 as announced by the Office 
of Synthetic Rubber, follow: 

X-617 GR-S Latex 

X-619 

X-633 

X-667 

X-684 

X.695 

X-708 

xX te ~atex 

X-71 ~atex 


X-733 GR-S 
A- GR. Ss Latex 


Woodhill “Duro Seal Patch” 


“Duro Seal Patch”, a new repair kit 
for home, auto, shop and boat use has 
been introduced by the Woodhill Chemical 
Co, of Cleveland, Ohio. The product is a 
special plastic fabric which, when dipped 
in a solvent supplied with the kit, may 
be applied to practically everything and 
which will stick to any surface other than 
vinyl plastics. In application, the patching 
material is cut to the size required using 
an ordinary scissors, dipped in the solvent 
for a few seconds, and after waiting two 
or three minutes until the patch is tacky, 
applied to the surface of the article to be 
repaired, The repaired area should be clean 
and dry before applying the patch. 
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You'll find 
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your own particular reclaimin 
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A new “simple-to-understand” forty 
eight page technical manual on transmis 
sion, conveyor and elevator beltings is be 
ing offered by the Boston Woven Hose & 


Rubber Co 


Goodrich is manufacturing a new Koro 
seal Multispray Hose which features hun 
dreds of tiny holes for spraying lawns and 
shrubs, 


The Corrosion Engineering Department 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co, has prepared a comprehensive chart 
showing the resistance of seven classes of 
corrosion-resistant cements to 297 of the 
most generally used corrosive chemicals 
Copies are available on request 

Queen City Tulatex Corp. is turning 
thorny into shock absorbent cush 
ions by spraying the fibers with a specially 
compounded natural rubber latex called 
Lotol, made by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U, S, Rubber. 


cactus 


A fully-illustrated 8-page booklet de 
scribing the types of hose produced for 
the oil industry has been made available by 
the Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penna 


Goodrich recently lined twenty tank cars 
with a specially-developed rubber 
pound, This represented one of the larg 
est orders for tank car lining ever received 
by the company. 


com 


Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp., 
Srooklyn, N. Y., has announced the avail 
ability of “vinylized” colors for extruded, 
calendered and molded vinyl! products. By 
means of the “vinylizing” 
persed colors are prepared in dry, free 
flowing powder form. 


process, dis 


An easily installed pipe identification sys 
tem using custom-made labels made of 
Vinylite plastic rigid sheet has been ce 
veloped’ by Wilmington Plastics, In 
Wilmington, Del 


RMA has published a display chart con 
taining correct tire pressures for all makes 
of 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 passenger 
cars, Single copies may be obtained with 
out charge from the association 


Magic Shell Tackle Co., Canandaigua, 
N, Y., has introduced a new fishing leader 
called “Vinylsteel” which is coated with 
Geon vinyl plastic. 

“Tall Tales and Fabulous Facts” is the 
title of a new publication released by the 
Dow Corning Corp, marking the tenth 
anniversary of the company’s manufacture 
of silicones. 

N-vinyl-2-pyrrolidine is available 
from high pressure acetylene reactions and 
is being offered in drum lots by the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 


now 
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Servel’s new automatic “Ice-Maker” re- 
frigerator uses a special rubber cup made 
by General Tire to mold ice into the new 
“ice-circles”. 

New plants are produced in as little as 
one quarter the usual time and trees in a 
few weeks instead of years with the aid 
of “Airwrap” made of Vinylite plastic film 
which has been coated with plant food and 
protective chemicals. 

Hobbs Manufacturing Co. of Worcester, 
Mass., has opened a branch sales office at 
549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Both sales and service will be handled at 
the new office. 

Portable irrigation dams _ constructed 
from Koroseal plastic sheeting are being 
used for the rationing of water to crops 
raised in 17 western states. 

Increased demand for silicone products 
by mid-western industries has led to the 
establishment of a warehouse in Chicago, 
lil, by the Silicone Products Department 
of the General Electric Co. 


\ new, combined wading pool and play 
tent is being made of Vinylite plastic by 
the Bilnor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
detachable tent top fits over an inflatable 


square pool 


H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., has released a new bulletin on 
“Boltaron 6200”, a rigid unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride which has a wide range of 
applications, 

\ new type plastic coated glass cloth 
fire blanket is being produced by the 
Standard Safety Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Il. The glass cloth is coated with a com- 
pound made of Geon vinyl resins. 

Monomer-Polymer, Inc., Leominster, 
Mass., has issued a new catalog of over 
300 specialty research monomers and _ poly- 
mers, describing their physical character- 
istics, 

The first piece of rubber pavement for a 
New York City street was laid between 
4th and 25th streets on July 9, as part of 
a country-wide program sponsored by the 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 

\ new fabric blend of Orlon and rayon 
called “Royal-O” has been announced by 
the Textile Division of U. S. Rubber. The 
fabric blend finds use in women’s and 
children’s dresses and suits, men’s sports 
shirts and sportswear for the entire family. 


new 


Rohm & Haas Co. has completed and 
put into operation a new plant at Deer 
Park, near Houston, Texas, for the pro- 
duction of acrylic monomers, raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of the com- 
pany’s plastic materials and other prod- 
ucts 


Bulletin No. 119, issued by the Chemical 
Division of the Marathon Corp., Roths- 
child, Wisc., describes the Marasperses, 
new emulsion stabilizers. The bulletin de- 
scribes the manner in which they function 
and the advantages inherent in their use. 

A new type of satiny plastic raincoat 
for women, girls and children is now being 
made by the U. S. Rubber Co. Called 
“Zephyrettes”, they are made of special 
embossed vinyl film. 

Results of a new safety program started 
in July, 1952, at the Chicago, IIL, plant of 
the Witco Chemical Co., show that acci- 
dents have been reduced by 60%. 

A paper on acrylonitrile was presented 
by Dr. A. J, Weith of the American Cyan- 
amid Co., before the Chemical Market Re- 
search Association on June 4. 

A new soap-type eraser made of Vinylite 
resins is being produced by the Richard 
Best Pencil Co. of Springfield, N. J. 

The 768 employees of the government 
owned Plains butadiene plant at Borger, 
Texas, operated hy the Phillips Chemical 
Co., recently completed one million con- 
secutive man hours of work without a lost- 
time injury. 

Hercules Powder Co. has stopped the 
production and sale of acid and rennet 
casein as of August 1. Hercules’ casein 
plants in Elroy, Wisce., and in Cambridge 
and Watertown, Minn., have been closed. 


Speedy refueling operations of B-47 
Stratojets and C-124 Globemasters is now 
accomplished by using shut off valves 
equipped with sensitive Hycar rubber dia 
manufactured by the Aero Sup- 
Co, of Corry, Penna. 


phragms 
ply Mfg. 

A new surface coating process for poly- 
ethylene films made of Bakelite poly- 
ethylene resins, has been introduced by the 
Chester Packaging Products Corp. of 
Yonkers, N. Y. The new treated film is 
caled Cheslene TF, and is said to increase 
ink adhesion, speed up press runs, and low- 
er printing costs. 


monthly publication of the J. M. Huber 
Corp., contains an article entitled “Clay 
Dry Wash”, which describes in detail the 
methods by which the firm produces air- 
floated kaolin clays used for rubber, paper 
filler, adhesives and other 
products. 


insecticides, 


Accurate Steel Rule Die Manufacturers, 
New York, N. Y., has announced a new 
publication entitled “Volume of Printed 
Cut-Outs.” This booklet contains full size 
lie cut ideas to help the printer serve his 
customers. 

The National Safety Council has just 
published the 1953-54 edition of the Na- 
tional Directory of Safety Films. The 
directory provides the plant safety man 
with a comprehensive listing of 963 motion 
pictures and slidefilms for use in training 
personnel in occupational accident preven- 
tion, 
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Appointed Akron Plant Manager 


Lawrence M. Baker, formerly manager 
of product compounding, has been named 
factory manager of the Akron plant of 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. He suc- 
ceeds H. J. Harmon, who has been named 
manager of the company’s new facility at 
Marion, Ind. Mr. Baker, a veteran of more 
than a quarter century in the rubber indus- 
try, joined General Tire in 1947 as man- 
ager of technical service. A graduate of 
the University of Akron, Mr. Baker served 
as chairman of the Akron Rubber Group 
in 1952. In other appointments announced 
by the company, Charles W. Stalker was 
named to succeed Mr. Baker as manager 
of product compounding; H. D. Harring- 
ton was appointed manager of tire con- 
struction; C. B. Orr was named to the 
post of technical consultant; and Chester 
F, Schwall was named manager of truck 
tire construction and inflatables. Mr. Stalker 
has been employed in the Product Com- 
pounding Division since coming to Gen- 
eral Tire two years ago. He is a graduate 
of Michigan State, and was formerly as- 
sociated with the General Motors Corp. 
Mr. Harrington has been with the com- 
pany for fourteen years. He has spent all 
but two of these years at the Akron plant 
He is a graduate of Kent State University 
Mr. Orr, appointed to the new post of 
technical consultant, is a veteran of nearly 
forty years in the rubber tire business, 
joining the company in 1928. He is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science. Mr. Schwall, who was named 
manager of truck tire construction and 
inflatables, is former technical manage 
of the Inflatable Products Division, He 
came to the firm in 1940 after attending 
the University of Akron. 


Lamela and Finkel Promoted 
Okonite Co., 
nounced that William F. Lamela, formerly, 


Passaic, N. J., has an 


technical manager of the Research and 
Chemical Laboratories, has been assigned 
new duties in factory production in order 
te assist Edward D. Youmans, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing and re- 
search. Charles A, Finkel, associated with 
the company for the past twenty-five years, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Lamela as 
technical manager of the Research and 
Chemical Laboratories. Mr. Lamela has 
been with Okonite for thirty-five years. 
He majored in chemistry at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Finkel 
graduate of Notre Dame University, 


is a 


Building Acrylonitrile Plant 


B. F, Goodrich Chemical Co, has started 
construction on its new $8,500,000 plant 
at Calvert City, Ky., for the production of 
acrylonitrile. The new facility, near 
Paducah, is adjacent to a $6,000,000 vinyl 
chloride monomer plant recently opened by 
Goodrich. When completed in the fall of 
1954, the new plant will have an annual 
capacity of 24,000,000 pounds. Develop- 
ment of the manufacturing process for the 
chemical was perfected at the company’s 
Avon Lake experimental station after 
initial research at the Goodrich research 
center in Brecksville, Ohio. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


Expansion in synthetic rubber producing 
facilities between 1955 and 1960 was re- 
cently predicted by E. R. Rowzee, vice- 
president of the Polymer Corp., Ltd. In 
an article prepared for publication, Mr. 
Rowzee said that the long-range forecasts 
indicate a steady increase in demand for 
rubber products of all kinds. If the fore- 
casts are correct, the world supply of rub- 
ber, both natural and synthetic, will be in 
balance with demand by 1955 and further 
increases in consumption will have to be 
met by increased rubber production. 

Mr. Rowzee, pointing out that approxi- 
mately seven years are required to bring 
natural rubber plantations into production, 
stated that it seems certain that an ex- 
pansion in facilities for production of syn- 
thetic rubber will occur during 1955 to 
1960. 

Rubber consumption in Canada and in 
the United States for the first and second 
quarters of this year, he said, has been at 
record levels, but there is indication that 
the use of rubber will be down somewhat 
during the second half of the year. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 
is calling for redemption the existing first 
mortgage bonds as of August 17. The out- 
standing bonds include $95,000 334% first 
mortgage bonds due 1952-56 inclusive, 
$415,000 4% first mortgage bonds due 1966, 
and $125,000 5% first mortgage bonds due 
1960. 

It is understood that Bankers Bond 
Corp. will shortly be offering a new first 
mortgage bond issue aggregating $1,250,- 
000 of which $250,000 will be 444% five- 
year serial bonds maturing $50,000 a year 
1952-1958 inclusive and $1,000,000 will be 
514% first mortgage sinking fund bonds 
maturing 1973. 

Net cash proceeds of $550,000 to be re- 
ceived by the company after redeeming the 
existing first mortgage bonds will be used 
to pay for additions to plant and to in- 
crease working capital. Earnings during 
the past three years, after depreciation, 
have amounted to 6.75 times maximum 
bond interest requirements. 





Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., kas an- 
nounced the appointment of A. Peter Law- 
son as general sales manager of the In- 
dustrial Rubber Products and Automotive 
Accessories Division. E. H. Coon has been 
named general merchandising manager of 
the division. G. K. McPherson has been 
appointed sales manager of the Automotive 
Accessories Department, while C. Mather 
has been named manager of the Footwear 
Division of the company. 


Goodyear has placed into booklet form 
the address on “Chemigum SL” given by 
Dr. R. P. Dinsmore before the March 18, 
1953, meeting of the Washington Rubber 
(Group. 

Seventeen patterns in vinyl asbestos tile 
have been added to the Gold Seal line by 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. The 
vinyl asbestos line will be known as 
“VinylBest”. 


Three New Ace Rubber Materials 


Three new rubber and plastic materials 
for chemical, electrical and mechanical 
applications have recently been developed 
by the American Hard Rubber Co. The 
new materials, called “Ace-Flex”, ‘“Ace- 
Riviclor” and “Dur-Ace”, were recently 
introduced at the Exposition of Basic 
Materials for Industry in New York City. 
“Ace-Flex” is a tough, flexible, lightweight 
plastic material with good electrical prop- 
erties and outstanding chemical resistance. 
It is non-toxic and can be steam sterilized. 
It is available as flexible tubing and shee’. 
This material is excellent for bottle-filling 
machinery, laboratory service lines, hos- 
pital equipment, battery separators and 
similar applications, the company states. 

“Riviclor” is an unplasticized thermo- 
plastic with exceptional chemical resistance, 
high impact strength and good fabricating 
characteristics. It is one of the most 
chemical resistant thermoplastic materials. 
Riviclor is now finding extensive appli- 
cation in the chemical field for pipe, fit- 
tings, tank linings, formed and molded 
pump and valve parts and similar products. 
“Dur-Ace” is a new thermoplastic, multi- 
polymer material with high impact 
strength, excellent dimensional stability 
and good chemical resistance. This mate- 
rial is excellent for formed and draw- 
molded parts, as well as for corrosion 
resistant pipe, fittings and machined parts. 
These new materials represent an addi- 
tional effort by American Hard Rubber 
to provide a complete range of hard rub- 
ber, rubber-resin blends and thermoplastic 
materials to facilitate selection of a mate- 
rial with the right combination of proper- 
ties for each specific industrial application. 


RMA Seminars Win Award 


The crude rubber quality seminars held 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
in 1952 have won a special “Award of 
Merit” from the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. The presentation was 
made at the recent annual convention of 
the ATAE in Atlantic City, N. J. The 
ciation said in part that the award was 
made to the RMA “for its general services 
to its industry and especially in its cam- 
paign to raise the standards (among U. S. 
purchasers of natural rubber and Asia 
producers and dealers) of grading, in- 
spection, packaging, buving practices, com- 
mercial arbitration and other phases of 
business dealings between buyers and 
sellers in international trade.” W. J. 
Sears, vice-president of RMA and chair- 
man of the Crude Rubber Committee, and 
Charles C. Miller, public relations director 
of the organization, received the award on 


behalf of RMA. 


Goodrich Expands Oaks Plant 


B. F. Goodrich Co, has announced plans 
for a $9,000,000 expansion program at its 
tire and tube manufacturing plant in 
Oaks, Penna. Company officials said the 
program will bring the Oaks plant 
capacity to a level equal to, or greater 
than, any of the company’s four other 
tire and tube plants. It is expected that 
the expansion program will be completed 
in late 1954. 
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You are looking into the feed box of an NRM 31'4” Rubber Extruder. The 
machine itself is a standard model, for mechanical rubber goods production. 
But the feed box is custom-built to handle the range of rubber compounds 
used by the particular customer, and to coordinate the Extruder’s work per- 
fectly with that of other equipment in his plant. The feed box has an under- 
cut at its terminus, the dimensions and contours of which are specially de- 
signed for continuous, uniform self-feeding without the help of mechanical 
“stuffers” or “rollers.” 


For 25 years, in big and little rubber processing plants, here and abroad, NRM 
machinery has consistantly proved the superiority of its design and manufac- 
ture. And the rubber industry knows, too, that “feed boxes” are only typical 
of the custom constructing, fitting and adjusting that makes every NRM mesh 
smoothly into a rubber production setup and stimulate ‘flow’ in that plant. 


General Offices & Engineering Laboratories: Akron 8, Ohio 
East: 384 Getty Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 

Export: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Cole Coolidge 


Dr. Cole Coolidge, director of the Chem 
ical Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., died on July 11 at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md. 
He was 56 years old. Dr. Coolidge was 
internationally-known for his part in the 
original research that led to the develop 
ment of nylon and neoprene. He had been 
a member of the DuPont research. staff 
since 1923 and directed many of the com 
pany’s long-range and fundamental re 
search programs. He joined the Chemical 
Department as a research chemist in 1923 
after completing graduate work at Ohio 
State University. Within three years he 
was made a research group leader and in 
1927 was named assistant director of the 
experimental station near Wilmington. In 
1939, Dr. Coolidge was appointed assistant 
director of the Chemical Department, and 
in 1951 he became its director. Born in 
East Hartford, Conn., Dr. Coolidge at 
tended the University of Colorado for two 
He ‘hen transferred to Ohio State, 
from which he received a B.A. degree in 
1920, and M.S. in 1921 and Ph.D 
years later. Dr. Coolidge was a member of 
Alpha Chi Sigma and Gamma Alpha fra 
ternities and of Phi Lambda Upsilon, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi honorary so 
cieties. He belonged also to the Franklin 
Institute, the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Ameri 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Chemical So 
ciety. Dr. Coolidge is survived by his wife 


years, 


two 


Giordano Bruno Marzetti 


Dr. Giordano Bruno Marzetti, 
nationally-known rubber technologist, died 
on March 27 in Turin, Italy, Born on 
January 9, 1884 at Pesaro, Italy, Dr. Mar 
zetti attended the University of Pisa from 
which he was graduated with a degree in 
physics in 1908 Later, he joined th 
Physical Institute at Turin University, but 
the most important part of his work was 
accomplished at the Pirelli laboratories in 
Milan during the years 1920-25. During 
this time he conducted extensive research 
on the measurement of 
rubber and the accelerated aging of vul 
He devised the plastimeter 
used in many 


miter 


plasticity of raw 
canized rubber. 
bearing his name which he 
of his tests. As to the accelerated aging of 
vulcanized compounds, Dr, Marzetti made 
a quantitative analysis of oxygen absorp 
tion and devised an oven by which tem 
perature could be controlled by an entirely 
new system. Dr. Marzetti also carried out 
various unpublished studies on hardness, 
hysteresis and dynamometric traction for 
which he devised a dynamometer having 
high traction speed. Of reserved char 
acter, Dr. Marzetti rarely attended inter- 
national technological meetings. The re- 
Mr. Wilkes, a long-time resident of 
sults of his work, however, were world- 
wide in importance, 
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William R. Murphy 


William Raymond Murphy, dean of 
labor negotiators in the rubber industry 
and director of industrial relations at the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died un- 
expectedly at his home in Akron, Ohio on 
July 20. He was 63 years old. For more 
than 30 years he had handled industrial 
relations at Firestone, and was in his 
47th year of continuous service with the 
company, Born in Akron, he attended the 
public schools of that city. He joined the 
Cost Department at Firestone in 1907. 
In 1913, Mr. Murphy was transferred to 
the Time Study Department and five years 
later was loaned to the government to 
head the Personnel and Employment Divi 
sions of the Rock Island, IIL, Arsenal, a 
position he held until the Armistice was 
signed in World War I. He returned to 
Firestone in December, 1918, and the 
following June was made superintendent 
of labor, a title which was later changed 
to director of industrial relations. Services 
were held on July 23 in Akron. 


N. J. Hooper 

N. J. Hooper, who retired in 1951 as a 
vice-president and a .lirector of Sharples 
Chemicals Inc., passed away on July 19. 
He had served in various capacities with 
the company’s Sales Department for 
twenty-five years. Before joining Sharples 
Chemicals, he had been associated in sales 
ind managerial work with the Sharples 
Corp. and the Cotton Oil Refining Co. of 
Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Hooper was gradu 
ated from the Un‘versity of Wisconsin in 
1917, and saw military service in World 
War I as an officer of the Chemical War- 
Service. After his retirement from 
Chemicals, ne special 
assistant to the president of Temple Uni 


tare 
Sharples became 


versity. 


Joseph A. Hamlet 


Joseph A. Hamlet, a staff executive at 
the Memphis, Tenn., plant of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., died on July 23 in 
that city. He was 63 years old. A native 
of Mayfield, Ky., Mr. Hamlet came _ to 
Akron in 1916 and joined the Firestone 
organization. In 1937, he went to England 
to help open a new Firestone plant there 
The next year he was scheduled to go to 
Spain but that country’s civil war altered 
the plans. He returned to the United States 
and went to Memphis to aid in the organi 
zation of another new plant, and remained 
there to aid in its operation. 


Horace Wilkes 


Horace Wilkes, general sales manager 
for the Gutta Percha and Rubber Co., died 
recently in Montreal, Que., Canada, while 
on a business trip. He was 51 years old 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, was born in Lon- 
don, England. 


Aden R. Miller 


Aden Rohrbaugh Miller, District of 
Columbia representative for Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., died on June 6 in Hyattsville, Md. 
He was 64 years old. Born in Canton, 
Ohio, Mr. Miller attended Purdue Uni- 
versity, following which he joined the 
Diamond Rubber Co., which was later 
consolidated with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Mr. Miller remained with the company for 
a good many years, serving as a sales rep- 
resentative in the Baltimore, Md., area. 
Later, he joined Rubber Millers, Inc., also 
of Baltimore. In 1942, he joined the War 
Production Board as a “dollar-a-year” con- 
sultant on mechanical rubber goods. One 
year later, he moved to the Office of the 
Rubber Director in WPB. In later years, 
he served with the Rubber Division of the 
Civilian Production Administration and the 
Office of Materials Distribution of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
Mr. Miller rejoined the government to 
serve with the Rubber Division of the 
National Production Authority where he 
was chief of the Technical Branch. In 
1952, he transferred to the Office of Price 
Stabilization as assistant chief of the Rub- 
ber Branch. Shortly afterward, he left 
government service to join Hewitt-Robins. 
He was a member of a number of fraternal 
and technical groups as well as the Wash- 
ington Rubber Group. Mr. Miller leaves 
his wife and three children. 


Hazel M. Haas 
Hazel M. Haas, who was to retire in 
June as secretary-treasurer of the Me- 
chanical Mold & Machine Co., Akron, 
Ohio, died of a heart attack on June 11 
at her home in that city. She joined the 
company in 1915 as head of the office some 
eighteen months after the company was 
founded. Miss Haas had held the title of 
secretary-treasurer for the past ten years. 
held on June 14 at the 
Billow Funeral Chapel in Akron with 
interment in Rose Hill Cemetery. Miss 

Haas is survived by her brother. 


Services were 


Claude H. Smith 


Claude H. Smith, formerly manager of 
the (Goodyear-operated synthetic rubber 
plant at Houston, Texas, died at his home 
in Silver Lake, Ohio, on July 10. He was 
61 years old. Mr. Smith had been asso 
ciated with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. for 35 years. Born in MecCluny, Ohio, 
Mr. Smith was employed by the Canadian 
Explosives Corp., before he joined Good- 
He was a member of Lambda Chi 
and a Mason. He is 
wife, and a 


year. 
Alpha 


survived by his 


fraternity 
two sons 
daughter. 


Thomas R. Phillips 


Thomas R. Phillips, in charge of test- 
ing natural rubber for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., died of a heart attack at 
his home in Akron on June 19, He was 
60 years old. Mr. Phillips had been asso 
ciated with Firestone for 36 years. Serv- 
ices were held at the Billow Chapel in 
Akron on June 23 with interment at Crown 
Hill Cemetery. He leaves his wife. 
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ELASTOMER 
“ A “ 


Du Pont “Hypalon” was tested with chemicals known to be severe in their action on elastomers. These included 
strong oxidizing agents, concentrated mineral acids, oils and several miscellaneous chemicals. 


ou ront FY PALON 


CHLOROSULFONATE OD 


... sets new standards of chemical resistance 


The exceptional chemical resistance of 
Du Pont “Hypalon” chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene suggests a wide variety 
of uses in the rubber industry—for 
“‘Hypalon” alone, as well as in blends 
with other elastomers. 

Acid hose and linings for chemical 
handling equipment need a material 
that can stand up to many corrosive 
agents. Other uses suggested by this 
property of Du Pont ‘“‘Hypalon’”’ in- 
clude tank linings, O-rings, gaskets 
and diaphragms. 

And chemical resistance is only one 





REG. us, pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 
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of a unique combination of properties 
“Hypalon”’ offers. These properties 
point to such varied uses as electrical 
insulation and jacketing, footwear, 
floor covering, coated fabrics, automo- 
bile-tire sidewalls, automotive weather 
stripping, spark-plug boots, steam- 
hose coverings, conveyor-belt covers 
and molding forms and bags. 


Perhaps Du Pont ‘“‘“Hypalon’’—or a 
blend including ‘‘Hypalon’’—can help 
you develop a new or improved prod- 
uct. ““Hypalon”’ is now available in 
limited commercial quantities. 





POLYETHYLENE 


ONLY “HYPALON” OFFERS ALL 
THESE OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


e@ COMPLETE OZONE RESISTANCE 
@ EXCELLENT ABRASION RESISTANCE 
e EXCELLENT WEATHER RESISTANCE 


e GOOD HEAT RESISTANCE — Suitable for 
continuous service up to 250°F. and in- 
termittent service at higher temperatures. 


@ EXCELLENT CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


e@ UNLIMITED COLOR POSSIBILITIES. Does 
not require carbon black to achieve maxi- 
mum physical properties. 

e@ EXCELLENT FLEX-LIFE 


* REG. U.S. PAT 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Send today for technical literature on the properties, 
applications and compounding of Du Pont “‘Hypalon.”’ Or, if you prefer, a Du Pont 
technical representative will call at your convenience. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Dept. 634, Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I am interested in ‘‘Hypalon’’ for 
send me literature. ( 


Name 


Title 


. Please ( ) 


) Have your technical representative call. 





Firm 














AND TRADING COMPANY, INC. 


For 
Dependable 
Service 

on ALL your 
Rubber 
Requirements 


BAIRD Since 1903 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


WoOrth 4-1460 

















Foam Rubber Pictabs 


The House of Morrow, Wilmette, Ill., has introduced 


| “Pictabs”, a new device designed to keep pictures hang- 
| ing straight. Made of foam rubber, one side of the unit 
| is adhesive. This side is adhered to the lower edge of 
| and size frame or mirror. Air circulates freely behind 


| the picture reducing the smudge hazard. Pictabs will 


keep the picture hanging straight without damage to 


| either walls or frames, They may also be applied under 
| lamps, ashtrays, etc., to prevent the maring of fine sur- 
| faces. 


Vent-o-lized Vinylite 

More than 100,000 tiny pores allow warm air to pass 
through raincoats made of “Vent-o-lized” Vinylite film 
that is vented by a new process developed by Renick 
joggs and Co., Chicago, Ill. Water-repellent and light 
in weight, this new development is said to rid raincoats 
of the uncomfortable airtight feeling. This new develop- 
ment is also expected to extend widely the use of light- 
weight, washable Vinylite plastic film in the manufacture 
of packaging materials, ready-to-wear garments and dur- 


| able upholstery. In addition to raincoats, the new Vent- 
| o-lized Vinylite is also ideal for use in golf jackets, 
| parkas, baby pants, aprons and coat interlinings and 
| similar uses. Vent-o-lized Vinylite also makes possible 
| new slip covers, upholstery, bedding and draperies that 
| permit comfortable air circulation. The raincoat’s re- 


sistance to tearing is not impaired by the thousands of 


| tiny holes which are nearly microscopic in size. The first 
| products to be made of the new Vent-o-lized Vinylite, 


these raincoats are now available in styles for men and 
women and in clear or smoke grey film. The new process 
can produce Vent-o-lized Vinylite from transparent, 
translucent and opaque film in almost any thickness de- 
sired, and with many types of texture. The number and 
size of the pores can also be increased or reduced. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT'D) 


Foam Rubber Doll-Pillow 


A foam rubber combination doll and pillow has been 
introduced by Fabrics, Inc. of Montgomery, Ala. The 
new product is called “Pillo-doll”. The foam head and 
body are mulded in a single piece by Hewitt-Robins Inc. 
and sold to Fabrics, Inc., which covers it with a San- 


forized percale. The over-all measurements of the unit 
are 8 by 14 inches. Both the foam and the percale 
cover are washable. The doll is available in both boy 
and girl models, each appropriately dressed. 


Steam Pile Driver Hose 


A new wire-reinforced hose especially developed for 
pile driver service has been announced by the Quaker 
Rubber Corp., a division of the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penna, Three layers of horizontally 
braided, high-tensile steel wire, plus a layer of glass 
cord braid is said to make the hose, called “Ironside Pile 
Driver Hose,” burst-proof. The tube is made of a spe- 
cial synthetic compound to resist temperatures up to 
380°F. It is available in 114, 2 and 2% inch sizes. 





Quality! 


SEE PAGE 590 
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these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 


4, i. 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


“COLORS & PIGMENTS | 











NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 










Voit Flexmaster 


A new truck and passenger tire repair unit, the “Flex- 
master”, has been announced by the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 East 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. Avail- 
able in both cured and uncured form, the ‘““Flexmaster” 
is said to possess a number of new features which allow 
for complete and efficient tire section repairing. The all 
natural rubber, high-grade cushion stock assures a safe, 












lasting bond, the company states, while the high-tensile 
rayon cord gives maximum strength with minimum 
weight. The greater cross-section flexibility of the new 
JOHNSON special bronze plated wire, for many unit provides for easier installation, in addition to ab- 

Ape ee sorption of road shock and vibration. The top ply has 
years the preference of major tire manufacturers — been strengthened through longer ply length, but the 
convenient longer tie-in feature has not been extended 
into the bead area. 









now available for vacuum and defroster hose pro- 





ducers, in addition to conventional liquor finish wire. 





Self-Cooling Inflatable Pillow 


A new self-cooling pillow made of Vinylite plastic to 













¢ Uniformly clean finish . . . hold a cushion of cooling water and air, has been intro- 
Alesis edhaalon te rabber ... . ee the Better Sleep Co. of New Providence, N. J. 
artly filled with ordinary tap water, the soft new pillow 

© Higher elongation . . . is said to support and cool the head as well as relax the 
neck muscles in all sleeping positions. Before slipping 

© Extra fatigue properties .. . it into a pillow case, the pillow is adjusted to the proper 
height for comfort by inflating orally. The preshaped 

contour pillow has center vents for stomach sleepers, and 

notches for side sleepers to allow free breathing in any 

: ‘ : : ; position. According to the manufacturer, about two 

Johnson line of specialty wires also includes oil- quarts of cold water is all that is needed for the cooling 
tempered and cold-drawn brush wire — tire bead effect. The pillow is said to absorb body heat, The same 





wire — steel wire for field telephones — music water may be left in the pillow all summer, 





spring wire. : : 2a 
Vinyl Plastic Repair Kit 
The Plastics Division of the Louve Ray Corp., 17 
If it's steel wire— Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass., has introduced the “ 308- 
film Repair Kit” which makes possible the home repair 
JOHNSON specialists make it better of any vinyl plastic article. The kit is complete with . 
| strips of clear vinyl, film and two bottles of a fusing 
solution. In application, a pieece of the patching mate- 
rial is cut to cover a tear by a half inch on all sides. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO. INC. After the paper backing on the patch is removed, the . 
| liquid is applied. When the patch has become tacky it 
Worcester |, Mass. Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. | is placed over the area to be repaired after which the 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY article can be used almost immediately. 
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CRUDE AND 


‘CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER) © me 
ubber 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 
North © South @ Central America 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 
Hydraulic 


Operation 
Sole U. S. Distributor 


High Production SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada 





In Mexico: 


An efficiet machine of simple design for 

cutting bales of crude, synthetic fear re- COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A. 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts Mexico City 
without aid of water or other lubricant. One 
man operation—safety control. 


CHARLES 1. WILSON CO., INC. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 120 Wall St, New York 8, . 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 








AKRON « BOSTON « LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 
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. tt sending: 
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Rei le in clear or 


colors inleudin k and white. 


’- GRIP. therovglf dependable 
% 


and it’s tough! 


_ 


IT’S WIDELY 
ADAPTABLE... 


Adheres well 
to cellulose... 
wood... rubber 
... leather... 
cloth... cork 


and synthetic 
rubber surfaces. 


SINCE 1919 ’ 
PY RPE es PON SE Phage 


HADLEY Tre UHL CO. 


514 CALVARY AVE ST. LOUES =a. 
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RUBBER RAW MATERIA; 


Rubber House, Bloemfontein Avenue, W. 12 ’ 

LONDON. Telegrams: Rawrubba, Westphone, London 
NEW YORK-® Bridge Street, New York 4, N. 
BRUSSELS ‘elephone: Bowling Green 89-8626 /7 

“65 Rue Montagne Aux Herbes Potageres 
ZURICH- ae meneronal AY, Dwitseriand Grams: Rawrubber 

. Bedanstrasse 4! 
HANOVER Grams: Neugum Hanover 
PARIS. 13 Rue Marivaux, Paris 2, France 

T ms: Rawrubber, Paris 
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CUT 2500 FEET OF STRIP PER HOUR 


The Simplex Model 

RB-2 is a new high- 

speed, portable 

strip cutter that 

cuts efficiently 

and accur- 
ately. 











The new Model RB-2 has a maximum cutting thickness of two inches, 
weighs 44.5 pounds, and is available in both A.C. and D.C. types. 
Manually operated, the machine is capable of cutting up to 20,000 
feet of rubber strip in eight hours. A series of slits fn the edge of 
the cutting biade carries water from a reservoir into the cut and not 
just to the top of the rubber being cut. This method lubricates the 
entire cut and produces a straight and even edge. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 


270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 














Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Little Giant Juice Jugs 
General Flexware Corp., 64 West 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y., has introduced a line of polyethylene jugs 
which are shaped like fruit and colored accordingly. The 
“Little Giant” jug serves as an automatic measure for 





6 ounce cans of frozen juice concentrates. The can is 
emptied into the jug which is then filled with water. The 
jugs are now available in “tomato juice red”, “orange 
juice orange”, and an all-purpose green color. 


lronsides Butane-Propane Hose 


“Tronsides Butane-Propane Hose”, a new type of 
butane hose combining layers of horizontally braided 
steel wire and rayon cord reinforcement has been intro- 
duced by the Quaker Rubber Corp., a division of the 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Peana. Specially 
developed for the handling of liquified petroleum gases, 
this hose features a non-porous and oil-resistant rubber 
tube and extra-strong reinforcement. Each size has a 
minimum burst of 1750 psi, with actual burst pressures 
exceeding 2300 psi. Each length has two separate static 
wires, interlaced with the reinforcing braids, to insure 
full static conductivitv. Made on a mandrel which in- 
sures uniform inside diameters for quick, positive coup- 
ling, the hose is available in sizes ranging from 14-inch 
to 2 inches. 


Concord Yellow Jack Hose 


A new high pressure air hose for mining, tunneling 
and construction work has been announced by the Hose 
Department of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. The new hose is said to combine un- 
usual strength and ruggedness with extreme flexibility. 
Company officials state that the steel wire used in the 
horizontal braided construction enables the hose to carry 
working pressures as high as 2000 pounds per square 
inch, yet it is more flexible than any other air hose of 
its type. The new hose, called “Concord Yellow Jack,” 
is designed with a specially compounded yellow cover 
for ready visibility in underground work. The hose is 
being manufactured in eight different sizes ranging 
from % to 2% inch inside diameter. 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That's why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds .. . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ting edge. Our experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 

























PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 









Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 





GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que 
ALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 






IVINYLBENZENE is a clear, mobile liquid, 


ossessed of a sharp odor. This highl 

meet bi-functional nacenen is of Bs as «  @) e # & Rr s 
as a chemical intermediate and as a cross- 
linking agent for various polymers. It is 
useful for the production of copolymers such D i Vv : Pe df L B E N y A 3 | 3 
as synthetic ion-exchange resins, potting and 
laminating resins, modified drying oils and 
alkyd resins, and synthetic rubber. 

Divinylbenzene is supplied in two grades. Di- 
vinylbenzene 50-60% is composed of the isomers 
of divinylbenzene and ethylvinylbenzene and some 
diethylbenzene. It is particularly useful for appli- 
cations which require a high proportion of reactive 
components. Divinylbenzene 20-25% is composed 
of the isomers of divinylbenzene and ethylvinyl- 
benzene together with some styrene monomer, di- 
ethylbenzenes, toluene, benzene, and ethylbenzene. 
It is particularly useful in the production of Super 
Processing GR-S chemical rubbers, styrenated dry- 
ing oils, and other products in which limited 
amounts of non-polymerizable compounds are not 
objectionable. 

For further information on the properties, uses 
and reactions of Divinylbenzene, write to: 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. RA-83 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 















































KOPPERS 


Koppers Chemicals “Wd 
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YW" He HOLMES 


CRUDE RUBBER 
BALE CUTTER 


@ Low in price 


@ Cuts all grades 











Special control valve...set high up 
feduces injury hazard--makes it 
one of the safest cutters on the market 


Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
rubber industry. 


As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Knife--29 V4” wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5”. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR eee DETAILS--regardiess of 
yeur perticuler With 50 years know-how 
In help and mos fer the ag oA In- 

can @ your problems as 

they fer se many Y elhore. Ne obligation, of course. 


Stanley H. HOLMES Company 


440 N. Sacramento iva < Pe 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


J 








Fullanchor Wheelbrush 


A wheelbrush of new design, which is said to provide 
longer brush life, improved performance, increased 
maximum wheel speeds, insured balance and extra safety 


| at no increase in cost, is now being produced by the In- 


dustrial Division of the Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, 
Conn. The toe! can be used either singly or in multiple 


| units in virtually any of the many factory or shop ap- 


plications where wheelbrushes are adaptable. These in- 
clude metal finishing and polishing, removing burrs 
caused by metal cutting tools, removing the excess from 
molded rubber parts, removing scale and rust, pulveriz- 
ing, wire stripping and many others. 

Features of the new wheelbrush, called “Fullanchor”’ 
stem from the design. As the trim wears down, larger 
sideplates can easily be exchanged for smaller ones, thus 
exposing a new length of trim and greatly increasing the 
life of the brush. Brush balance is achieved by clamping 
an identical number of filaments in each tuft, then an- 
choring each tuft to the core with evenly spaced heavy 
wire staples driven through a continuous steel channel. 
This uniformity of fill keeps Fullanchor brushes to a 
closer balancing tolerance than government standards 
require. 

Shifting of the fill material at high speeds is prevented 
by the staple anchoring system (shown in the insert) 
since each filament is looped under the staple to prevent 
its pulling out. These factors of exceptional balance and 
fill anchoring not only lengthen the life of the tool, the 
company states, but also increase personnel safety, since 
chances of the brush throwing filaments or disintegrating 
from centrifugal force at high speeds are greatly re- 
duced, The new brush comes in 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch 
sizes, and contains 20 to 40% more fill material per 
brush than conventional wheelbrushes. This added ma- 
terial provides a denser brushing surface, which -results 
in faster cutting action, better finishes and longer brush 


life. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Goodman Coating-Cooling Conveyor 


G. I. Goodman & Son, N. E. Corner of Richmond St. 
and East Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 25, Penna., has 
developed a new machine, designed to work in conjunc- 
tion with the company’s rubber slug cutter, called the 
“Coating and Cooling Conveyor.” Slugs coming from 
the cutter are automatically fed into the new unit where 





they are cooled and dried, dropping out the discharge 
chute into tote pans. The screw flight of the new unit 
is sixteen inches in diameter and ten feet long. Material 
requires approximately 14% minutes to travel from the 
intake to the discharge chute, all the while being tumbled 
under a stream of air. The unit has a capacity of 2,000 
pounds an hour. The load opening of the unit is 6 by 
9 inches, while the height from the floor level to the lip 
is 11 inches. The discharge chute is 30 inches above the 
floor level. The blower is a full non-overloading power 
limiting wheel. Quiet operation gives 1,700 CFM at 2- 
inch static pressure. The motor of the unit is a 1 hp, 
ball bearing type with belt drive to blower and screw 
conveyor. Frame and base of the unit are of fabricated 
steel and mounted on casters. The unit is 30 inches wide, 
12 feet long and 57 inches high. It weighs 1,200 pounds. 











Quality! 


SEE PAGE 590 
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witu /EEMCO 
RUBBER and PLASTICS 


PROCESSING MACHINERY 















If you are looking for 
answers to your rubber 
and plastics equipment 
problems, you will find 
them at EEMCO. Yes, 
they offer smoother sail- 
ing on many production 
problems with the ma- 
chines which bear the 
EEMCO trademark. Skill- 
fully designed by qualified 
engineers—and made by 
workmen with many years 
of experience—they offer 
the utmost in quality, de- 
sign and workmanship. 
Serving manufacturers 
throughout the world, 
EEMCO rubber and plas- 
tics processing machines 
have proved their worth. 
EEMCO has its own 
Foundry, Machine Shop, 





a leader in and Engineering Depart- 
RUBBER ment to insure fast de- 
and livery. Get prices and de- 


livery dates from EEMCO 
where only the best has 
been built for many years. 


IPIZLKY 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
Rubber & Plastics Machinery Division 
12th St. & East Ave., Erie, Pa. 


PLASTICS 
MACHINERY 
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} lca nize 
VEGETABLE 
OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 





THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD. NEW JERSEY 


% b 
y 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO 


ton Chicag 


jo, Denver, Los Angelos 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


: M & N Hydraulic Presses 


New lower-priced, four post model hydraulic presses 
designed to meet specific needs of smal’ mechanical rub- 
ber and plastic molding shops have been announced by 
the M & N Hydraulic Press Co., 780 Route 3, Allwood, 
Clifton, N. J. These multiple-opening presses are avail- 





able in 10, 20 and 30 ton pressure capacities to accommo 
date the following size platens: 10 ton capacity—6 by 6 
inch platen, 20 ton capacity—8 by 8 inch platen, 30 ton 
capacity—12 by 12 inch platen. The platens, as a fea- 
ture, are electrically heated and thermostatically con- 
trolled up to 450° F. 

Nicholas Brodsky, owner of M & N Hydraulic Press 
Co, and designer of the new presses, states that they are 
adaptable for operation with a hand pump or they may 
be powered by the shop’s existing central hydraulic sys 
tem. He further states that the press cylinders are built 
for 3,000 psi operation. Presses are equipped with 
newly-developed M & N Hydraulic packing which offers 
extremely little resistance on the return stroke, This is 
an improvement over older type presses that required 
pullback springs for return of the ram when pressure 
was released, the company states. 


A unique series of vertical scale indicating instru 
ments, known as Mindicators, have been announced 
by the Dickson Co., Chicago, Ill. Specially designed 
for panel mounting, these multiple purpose gauges 
are used on graphic or process control panel boards 
as receivers and as direct reading gauges and ther 
mometers. 
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HOGGSON 


QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1849 





Tools For Cementing 
And Vulcanizing 


Tools in stock in all standard designs for work- 
ing rubber, leather, paper, plastics, wire cloth, 
etc. Special rubber tools, molds and rolls made 
to order. Also steel letters, figures and dies for 
marking products and tools. Write for circulars. 





FLAT FACE 





PORCUPINE 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. gritcncp 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Reyal, Inc., Los Angeles 








HYDROCARBON 





PLASTICIZERS 


A LOW COST 
PLASTICIZER OIL 
for Feubler (ompound ing \ 





ADHESIVE 
PROBLEMS 


Our Laboratories are 
anxious to work on 
adhesive problems others 
have failed to solve. 





We have developed adhesives for 


Plastic Glass Fibreglass 
Fabric Pliofilm Plywood 
Tinfoil Brakes Polythene 
Leather Metal Cellophane 
Rubber Cork Concrete 


and many other materials. 


Write us if you have an adhesive problem. 
Samples will be submitted without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. - NEW YORK. N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1895 














PROPERTIES 


Low Specific Gravity Dark Viscous Liquid 
Extremely High Boiling ¥ 


FOR 


Improved Processing 
Minimum Effect on Cure 
Extending Vulcanizates 


Improved Electrical 
Characteristics 
Better Tear Resistance 


EXCELLENT COMPATIBILITY WITH 


GRS Rubbers—All Types Buna N Type Rubbers 
Neoprene Rubber 


AVAILABILITY 


Basic Producer Tank Car or Drums 
Warehouse Distribution 


LMAO DALE: 


PAN Amante, | 
PAN AMERICAN DIVis i ON 


122 EAST 42np STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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Use Stabilizer MARK X 
for your transparent Vinyls 


Stabilizer Mark X has been developed 
specifically to give extreme clarity to trans- 
parent vinyl. An organo-tin-sulphur com- 
pound of exceptional heat stability, stabili- 
zer Mark X prevents haze, yellowing and 
darkening of the vinyl compounds. 

Because stabilizer Mark X is a liquid, it 
mixes easily and quickly with the plasticizer. 
And, because of its high efficiency, only a 
small amount is required to provide never- 
before-possible clarity. 

Mark X is the perfect stabilizer for count- 
less rigid applications and many unsup- 
ported vinyl film uses. Discover all the ad- 
vantages of Mark X by getting a working 


sample for tests with your own formula- 


tions, Write or phone today. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


No. 116-D Band Saw 


The No. 116-D Band Saw produced by the Oliver 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., has been specially 
adapted for the cutting of sponge rubber. A 3 by 5 foot 
table is provided to the right of the saw, while the saw 
itself is equipped with a special blade and guide unit. 
The company states that this band saw will cut sponge 





rubber clean and straight with no limit on the minimum 
width of the cut. The standard maximum thickness of 
the cut is 7 inches. The frame of the unit is a one-piece 
casting in the cored form, strong, durable and free from 
vibration. Wheel shafts and bearings are made of spe- 
cial spindle steel, machine ground and tapered to receive 
the wheel hubs. The company can furnish any type of 
motor drive desired, belted, geared, silent chain motor 
hung at the rear, or the newly-created, fully-enclosed, 


built-in “‘motor-on-shaft” drive. 


A new electronic relay which is highly sensitive to 
resistance changes and can be varied by a stepless 
dial has been announced by the Industry Control De- 
partment, General Electric Co., Schenectady a N.Y. 
The new relay may be used to start or stop a frac- 
tional horsepower motor directly when a contact- 
making ammeter, voltmeter or wattmeter reaches a 
required meter reading. Other uses include liquid 
level control, sorting of small parts, and operating of 
lights, solenoids and contactors wherever there is 
sufficient change in the resistance of a circuit. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 42, 
Penna., has added the smallest SR-4 bonded re- 
sistance wire strain gage yet developed to the more 
than a hundred sizes and types of these gages made 
by the company. The new SR-4 strain gage, Type 
AB-32, has a gage length of only 1/32 inch, half of 
that of the former smallest gage. The gage factor is 
guaranteed within 10%. 
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THE ENGLISH MICA 


AMFOR 


STERLING BUILDING 
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| 66 Beaver St. 


“MARKET REPORTS © 


mae DAILY cue 


to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 
New York 4, N. Y. 


ealuring 


RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS 
Write for Free Trial Service 











A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: 


TST 


Akror 7 ftice Ak 








THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to fill every 
need in natural and synthetic rubber 
compounding wherever the use of vul- 
canized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a com- 
plete line of solid Brown, White, “Neo- 
phax" and “Amberex" grades, but also 
to our aqueous dispersions and hydro- 
carbon solutions of “Factice” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in 
our laboratory and rigid production con- 
trol has made us the leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at 
your disposal in solving your compound- 
ing problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of “Factice’”’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
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TANNEY: COSTELLO 





in C ®0. 80x 12 
060 £. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ABDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9. OHIO... 


Scrap 
Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 


Representatives for: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 
Crude Rubber Importers 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


























BOOKS 


Symposium on Structural Sandwich Constructions. (Special 
Technical Publication No. 118), Published by American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 
3, Penna. 6 x 9 in, 114 pp. $2.00. 


The eight significant papers and discussions comprising this 
publication were sponsored by ASTM Committee C-19 on 
Structural Sandwich Constructions and presented at the 1951 
Annual Meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Regarding this comparatively new field, A. G. H. Dietz, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Chairman of Committee 
C-19, states .. . “Structural sandwich constructions, as usually 
employed, consist of laminated materials in which the faces are 
relatively thin, strong, and dense, whereas the cores are relatively 
weaker than the faces. The more or less obvious objective is to 
obtain a structure which is strong and stiff because of its con- 
struction, but is at the same time light in weight, or has other 
desirable attributes not obtainable with the components used 
singly.” This symposium was arranged to provide a_ wider 
acquaintance with these constructions. The papers, illustrated, 
with numerous bibliographical references, charts and graphs, 
should be of particular value to those responsible for the design 
and construction of aircraft, large buildings, houses, etc., as well 
as those concerned with aluminum, wood, adhesives, plastics, 
and fields of testing 

e 


Stability of Ojil-in-Water Emulsions. (Communication No. 
225). By M. Van Den Tempel. Published by Rubber- 
Stichting, Oostsingel 178, Delft, Holland. 6% x 9% in. 78 
pp. Approximately $1.25. 


The present investigation has been undertaken in order to 
elucidate the properties of Hevea latex as a colloidal system. 
The numerous operations which are daily performed in pro- 
ducing rubber, or in manufacturing rubber articles from latex, 
all involve a treatment which affects the stability of the latex. 
These processes have mostly been developed without a detailed 
knowledge of the fundamental principles underlying the be- 
havior of the latex, but further progress depends to an increasing 
extent on the application of fundamental knowledge of the 
processes involved, In the present investigation, the relation 
between the stability against coagulation and the properties of 
the adsorbed layer has been studied, using oil-in-water emulsions 
as a simple model system, A technique has been worked out and 
the results of an investigation of emulsions stabilized with some 
anionic soaps have been recorded. Much work remains to be 
done before the effect, and the mutual interaction, of all sub- 
stances present in Hevea latex has been investigated, but appli- 
cation of the present technique to Hevea latex has already yielded 
interesting, and sometimes unexpected, results. 


Volumetric Analysis with the Fisher Titrimeter. Published 
by the Fisher Scientific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. 9 x 11% in. 40 pp. $2.00. 


This manual provides background information, detailed in- 
structions, and methods for the Titrimeter, a universal laboratory 
instrument for fast, accurate “electronic titrations.” Among the 
11 chapters are “Potentiometric Titration”; “Installation, Care 
and Use of Electrodes”; “Standardized Solutions” ; “pH Measure- 
ment”; “The Plotting of Titrimetric Curves.” The manual 
concludes with 15 fully detailed methods, ranging from the 
“Titrimetric Determination of Chromium in Steel” to that of 
“Size on Nylon Yarn” and “Dissolved Oxygen in Boiler Feed- 
water.” A complete method for fast titrimetric determinations 
of .water in organic solids and liquids, using the Karl Fischer 
Reagent, is included. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Materials Survey: Rubber. Compiled for the National Se- 
curity Resources Board by the National Production 
Authority, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 734 x 10% in. 75 pp. $1.50 (Sales Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 


This survey was prepared for the National Security Resources 
Board by Everett G. Holt. It is the most recent addition to a 
series of surveys of strategic materials conducted by the Board 
This survey covers both natural and synthetic rubbers, and 
includes a description of rubber types; production processes ; 
raw materials sources; statistics on production, consumption, 
stocks, prices, and worla trade; a description of the industry; 
and a summary of government controls and experience 

= 
New Solutions to Production Problems. (Manufacturing 

Management Series No. 200). Published by the American 

Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., New York 

36, N. Y¥ 28 pp. $1.00 (members), $1.25 (non 


members). 


6x 9 in 


The papers presented in this publication were originally ce 
livered before the Manufacturing Management Conference of 
the AMA held at the Palmer House in Chicago, IIL, on 
November 8 and 9, 1951. Papers presented in the publication 
include “Industrial Operations Research,” “Predetermined Motion 
Time Values: A New Tool,” and “The Importance of Human 
Relations Research for Industrial Productivity.” 

a 
Speed Variator Calender Auxiliary Drives. ((G; EF A-5788). Gen 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 


Speed variator auxiliary drives for calendering coated fabric, 
floor covering, plastic sheet, and film are covered in this new 
bulletin. The publication shows how the G-E speed variator 
co-ordinates auxiliary sections and the main calender drive 
without lineshafts, chains, or mechanical speed changers. It 
points out outstanding design features and explains how wider 
speed range, maximum flexibility, and controlled tension and 
speed can be obtained with a G-E engineered calender system 
+ 
Angier Custom Products for Better Bonding and Coating. 
Angier Products, Inc., 120 Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass 
8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


This publication describes the services offered by the company 
in custom compounding and some of the cements, laminates, 
coatings, and resin emulsions produced. A section of the booklet 
is devoted to a pictorial survey of the technical facilities of the 
company as well as its facilities for service. Of interest is the 
section devoted to work which the firm is doing relative to the 
defense effort 

> 
The Rubber Estates in Indochina. 
d’Editions Techniques Coloniales, 3 Square 

Paris-X VI, France. 8% x 11 in. 44 pp. 


Published by Société 
Pétrarque, 


This interesting publication discusses the plantations in Indo 
china with special emphasis upon the human factor in their 
operation. Such subjects as the health and sanitation facilities 
offered the native labor, their homes, schools, hospitals and 
recreational facilities are discussed. Photographs depict many 
of the activities entered into by the workers, and show. their 
homes, religious institutions, etc. 

. 
We Put Ingenuity Into Shape. Standard Products Co., 2130 

West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


The services offered by the company in designing and mass- 
producing special shapes or complete assemblies to order, in 
metal, rubber, fabric or plastic, are described in this interesting 
illustrated bulletin, Some of the items portrayed are shapes that 
seal and guide for moving or fixed panels as well as for curved 
panels; shapes that protect or cushion; injection molded thermo- 
plastic shapes, etc. 
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In sizes from | to 50 Horsepower, 
there's a Foremost cutter to meet 
every requirement. All Foremost 
cutters feature a unique double- 
shear knife arrangement which 
permits concise cutting of 
rubber and rubber-like 
products. All are rugged- 
ly built, simple to install, 
easy to operate and easy 
to clean. Foremost cut- 
ters will easily handle 
foam rubber, sponge rub- 
ber, rubber thread, rub- 
ber, cork, leather, plastics 
and paper. 


The 50 H.P. 
Foremost 
Grinder is the 
standard of the 
rubber industry. 
Installed in many of the nation’s largest 
plants, it has proven itself time and again. 
It's rugged, easily accessible, easy to 
operate and requires little maintenance. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


Foremost Machine Builders, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Apply This Unique Cutting 


Principle to Meet YOUR 
Rubber Cutting Problems— 


Note the shearing angle of the fly 
knife to the bed knife in this heavy 
duty class #500 machine, 


TAYLOR-STILES 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


include types specifically suited to the many uses for 
them in modern rubber manufacture. For example, 
cutting blanks into exact sizes for molding, for dic- 
ing prior to extruding or molding, for cutting into 
cubes for transporting or storing, for preparing 
stock for dissolving into cement, and for cutting 
scrap. One feature they have in common—a revolv- 
ing knife cylinder with knives so set that they en- 
gage the bed knife with a shearing action that pro- 
duces— 


® clean cut pieces of uniform size and 
shape, with a minimum of fines— 


© large production with low labor and 
power costs, 





Cutting and feed elements of a Class #100 machine 


Class 100 Cutters are precision cutters for relatively light 
stock. 

Class 200 Cutters are precision cutters for heavier work. 

Class 300, 400, and 500 for cutting large quantities of the 
heaviest kinds of stock or scrap rubber where precision is not 
required. 


Send for folder No, App. 202 and for complete 
information concerning the Taylor-Stiles Cutter 
to do your rubber or other industrial cutting job 
efficiently and economically. 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


216 Bridge Street « Riegelsville, New Jersey 


















REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Screw Conveyors and Screw Feeders. (Book 2289). Link- 
Belt Co., 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 8% x 11 
in. 92 pp. 


Comprehensive information on screw. conveyors and screw 
feeders is provided in this booklet. The book gives detailed 
engineering information, with selection tables and horsepower 
formulas, layouts and arrangements, dimensional data and part 
numbers, to permit selection of screw conveyors and screw 
feeders for many types of applications. Installation photographs 
show screw conveyors used for conveying, elevating, heating, 
cooling and mixing. Typical applications of specialized conveyor 
screws on farm and industrial equipment are also shown. In 
addition to the helicoid flight and sectional flight conveyor screws 
used in the majority of installations, the book shows many other 
types such as the cut flight conveyor screw for mixing light 
granular or flaky materials; ribbon flight for sticky, gummy, 
or viscous substances ; paddle conveyor screw for mixing, stirring 
or blending; and screws with tapered flight, double flight, short 
pitch, long pitch, ete—all designed for special conditions. 

- 


Products Division, 
New York 


Glass Textiles for Industry. Industrial 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc., 1400 Broadway, 
18, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 


American industry is currently using 60 different constructions 
of broad glass fabric in the production of a wide range of 
industrial and consumer products, according to this new pamphlet 
The pamphlet, which serves as an introduction to the use of 
glass fabric in modern industry, lists 19 industries and fields in 
which glass textiles are finding increasing production use. They 
are: abrasive, automotive, aviation, boat building, carpet, con- 
struction, electrical, electronics, furniture, home appliance, medi- 
cal, mining, packaging, power transmission, railroads, rubber, 
shipping, steel and welding. Also discussed are three basic fiber 
textile forms—broad fabrics, tapes and parallel strand 
reinforcements which are known under the trade name of “Hes- 
Go-Tex.” It contains a series of charts illustrating end uses of 
these textile forms together with the properties prompting the 
use for each end-product listed. The pamphlet also includes charts 
of specifications for each of the three textile forms, 


glass 


Industrial V-Belts. Industrial Division, Durkee-Atwood Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 8% x 11 in. 60 pp. 


This new engineering catalog covers industrial V-belts and 
their applications. The catalog is the first published with the new 
increased horsepower ratings approved by the Rubber Manu 
facturers Association. li is a technical publication specifically 
prepared for design engineers, maintenance engineers and selected 
purchasing personnel who will find it invaluable as a V-belt 
power transmission guide, In addition to the new horsepower 
ratings for both standard and “Hy-Load” premium V-belts, the 
catalog contains two new correction factors, namely, length cor 
rection and small diameter factor for use in designing a V-belt 
drive, A each is devoted to standard sheave and 
standard groove dimension sheaves. There are 16 pages and 23 
tables devoted to new revised pre-engineered drive tables for 
quick calculation, Three pages have been given over to engi- 
neering information on general duty V-belts including hp ratings 
Sections are devoted to “Open-End” \-belting and “Link-type” 
V-belting. A page is also included on V V-belt information 


page sizes 


Witco Catalog. Witco Chemical Co., 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 106 pp. 


The sixth edition of this catalog gives complete information 
regarding the products, plants and technical literature of the 
company. Witco’s entire line of chemical products including 
carbon blacks, rubber chemicals, stearates, driers, ester plasti- 
cizers, vinyl stabilizers, fungicides and mildew-proofing agents, 
gelling agents, asphaltic mastics, rust preventives, synthetic 
waxes, factices, stearites, Witcarbs and special chemicals are 
fully described as to type, form, properties, applications and 
packing. 
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cue and SLICER MACHINE FOR 
plasticizers EXTRUDED STOCKS 






from the pine tree 
ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 


GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for "Pine Tree Products" Booklet 











LA GOMA wah Meh Sel, Dini 


Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Monthly Technical Journal Tandem Feed Wheels. - Capacity 
The First Rubber Journal in Spain Section Up to 3” by 414”—Length 


ws ” 
Founded: January, 1929 1” to 4”. 


Founder, owner, director and administrator: UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Juan Blanch Guerrero Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Calle de Moncada, 4, tienda, Barcelona, Spain Cable Address: UTILITY.MILWAUKEE 
Annual Subscription: Long Distance Phone Call 


Spain 100 pesetas MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 
Foreign er 125 pesetas 
































Here are some of the time- 

tested, money-saving reasons more and more 

plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 

Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 





@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 
No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 


@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


| @ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- 
pounds at maximum speeds. 


No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


ROYLE 





*Patent Applied For 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS wore 


N. J. 





PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W. VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 
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Shaf-Tite Rolls 


for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rodney Hunt Shaf-tite Rolls are widely used because of 


their reputation for long wear and low maintenance. 
Patented constructions of great strength adapt these roils to 
the specific demands of many jobs. Rodney Hunt roll types 


include... 


STEEL PIPE ROLLS 
STEEL TUBE ROLLS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBE ROLLS 


CHROMIUM PLATED ROLLS 
BRASS TUBE ROLLS 
ALUMINUM ROLLS 
COOLING ROLLS 


CONVEYOR HEAD PLASTIC ROLLS 
AND TAIL ROLLS SPREADER ROLLS 


FREE! Send for comprehensive catalog on Shaf-tite Rolls. 


Includes roll engineering data, suggestions for increas- 


WOODEN ROLLS 

RUBBER CARRIER ROLLS 
RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 
STAINLESS SQUEEZE ROLLS 
TENSION SNUB ROLLS 
SPIKE ROLLS 

FRICTION SURFACE ROLLS 
GROOVED STEEL ROLLS 


ing roll life, and inquiry data sheets. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 37 Maple St., 


RODNEY 
hake mae 


HUNT Orange. Mass.. l 


INDUSTRIAL ROLL DIVISION 


Manufacturing Engineers Since 1840 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Serving the Automotive Industry. Adhesives and Coatings 
Division, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 411 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 8 x 10 in. 12 pp. 


This two-color illustrated brochure describes the many appli- 
cations of adhesives, sealers, and coatings as used by the auto- 
motive manufacturing industry, Included in the brochure are 
specific recommendations for each type of application. Twenty- 
three of these automotiye applications for adhesives, sealers, 
and coatings are pictorially illustrated. Section one covers ad- 
hesive applications for weatherstripping, trim, floor carpet, vinyl 
trim, sound deadener pads, and acoustical pads. With each group 
are listed several of the adhesives commonly employed. Section 
two deals with applications of both liquid and solid sealers for 
bodies, windshields and back lights. “Weld-thru,” extruded and 
solid sealers are also covered in this section, Coatings, including 
strippable types also used extensively in the aircraft industry, 
are covered in section three, These as well as underbody and 
chrome coatings are also well illustrated 

° 
; o 


Forty Years of Progress: The Growth of the Secondary 
Materials Industry. National Association of Waste Mate- 
rial Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
84% x 11 in. 28 pp. 


This booklet marks the fortieth anniversary of the Associa 
tion and depicts the parallel growth of that organization and 
the various portions ot the industry. A general section of the 
booklet highlights the advancements of NAWMD and the entire 
waste materials industry, while separate sections picture the 
scope of activity within the Association’s Metal Dealers Division, 
Secondary Metal Institute, Waste Paper Institute, Wool Stock 
Institute, Textile Fibers Institute, Cotton Bag Council, and 
Serap Rubber Institute. The booklet illustrates the growth in 
the amount of materials handled annually by these segments 
of the industry and recognizes the achievements attained by the 
NAWMD membership through these commodity divisions 


Uses of Persulfates. (Bulletin No. 34). Buffalo Electro 
Chemical Co., Inc., Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 8% x 11 in 
19 pp. 


This bulletin presenis a bibliography of the properties and 
uses of persulfates. The references have been compiled to show 
the highly diversified uses of persulfates. Among many fields 
discussed are biological chemistry, cellulose chemistry, fur bleach 
ing, polymerization, textiles, organics, and the rubber industry 
Approx'mately 100 references are cited. 
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RAY - BRAND 


CENTRIFUGED LATEX 







e ATTRACTIVE 
e NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS. CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 






¢ Normal Latex 
 GR-S Latex Concentrate 

* Natural and Synthetic Latex Compounds 
* Plastisols 


RC PLASTICIZERS 


e Dibuty! Phthalate—( DBP) 

e Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—(TG-8) 
© Di-iso-octy! Phthalate—( DIOP) 
 Di-iso-octy! Adipate—(DIOA) 


























GUMMI UND ASBEST 
Covering the Rubber, Asbestos, and 
Synthetics Industries 









© fso-octy! Palmitate—( 0-16) 
© Iso-octy! Iso-decy! Phthalate—( ODP) 
© Di-iso-octy! Sebacate (DIOS) 






| 
Read by all important plant personnel in more | 
than 13 European countries . . . the Advertising | 
Medium of all firms interested in rubber imports 
and exports. Send for sample copy and advertising 





We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting service. 


| 
RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 













rates. 





274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Annual Subscription (Including Postage) — $4.00 


Representative in U.S.A. and Canada: 
Frederic Popper, 993 Whittier Avenue, Akron 20, Ohio 





A. W. GENTNER VERLAG 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Ernest Jacot 79 Milk St., Bost 


14a Stuttgart, Germany (American Zone) Mares Chories Lertin 11 250 Dolewere Ave, Bulfolo 2 N Y.. Eoncst 
De Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico, D. F. 
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Here’s where 
we COVER UP! 

—in the NEW 
BOLLING ULTRA 
laboratory 
mill 























Laboratory 
presses, too! 
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All parts except working roll faces 
are fully enclosed. Drive is by 7/2 
h. p. gearmotor with fully enclosed 
disc type brake and control. Timken 
anti-friction bearings with full-flood 
lubrication system. Large universal 
joints drive rolls; very wide roll open- 
ing; no external connecting gears. 


Fully enclosed, splash-lubricated 
gearing in drive stand, cut helical; 
practically no noise or vibration. Built- 
in piping. Other important features, 
too. Get full details. 


STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


3194 EAST 65th ST., CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





© 


INTENSIVE MIXERS * MILLS * CALENDERS * REFINERS * CRACKERS 
HYORAULIC PRESSES * PUMP UNITS © BALE SLITTERS * SPEED-REDUCERS 





















Bolling builds a standardized, 
rugged, low cost line of labora- 
tory and production hydraulic 
presses. The illustration shows 
our 14” x 14” press with 8” dia. 
ram, 8” stroke, 3000 p. s. i. 
(75-ton). Single or multiple 
openings. We shall be glad to 
furnish complete details. 








MARKETS 
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Raw Rubber 


Natural: Since our last report (July 
13), the average price of spot rubber on 
the New York Commodity Exchange has 
moved in a range of 1.37c, high for the 
period being 24.12c reached on July 17, 
and low being 22.75c reached on July 28 
The average price of spot rubber for the 
month of July was 23.66c based on 23 trad 
ing days. This compared with an average 
of 24.42c¢ in the previous month 

The rubber market both in the 
States and abroad remains quiet 
the trade are willing to take a decided view 
and this is translated in the relative in 
activity in actual business, Speculative 
participation in the rubber market has been 
limited for many weeks and nothing has 
materialized to alter this situation 

The Ceylon Workers’ Congress, repre 
senting 700,000 rubber and tea plantation 
workers, decided not to join in a nation 
wide strike called for August 12. The 
Congress, whose members are mostly In 
dian workers, decided, however, to join 
protest meetings on the estates after work 
ing hours. The strike, sponsored by oppo 
sition political parties, had been called in 
protest against the government's action in 
increasing the price of railway, electricity 
and postal charges. 

According to the International Rubber 
Siudy Group, natural rubber production in 
the month of June totaled 135,000 tons, 
5,000 tons greater than recorded in June 
of 1952, Consumption of natural rubber 
in June amounted to 125,000 tons, 10,000 
tons more than was consumed in June of 
last year, 4 


United 
Few in 


Synthetic: According to preliminary 
estimates by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 440,794 long tons of synthetic 
rubber were consumed in the United States 
in the first six months of this year. This 
compares with the 408,675 long tons con 
sumed in the first six months of the pre 
vious year, 

Now that the President has signed the 
bill authorizing the disposal of the syn 
thetic rubber plants owned by the govern 
ment, speculation has arisen as to who will 
be named to the three-man disposal com 
mission authorized in the measure. It is 
believed by some that Bernard Baruch may 
be asked to head the commission. A full 
report on the compromise bill adopted by 
both the House and the Senate appears 
elsewhere in this issue, 

Some trade sources express the view 
that a number of the government synthetic 
plants will probably not be purchased due 
to unfavorable location and the relativel, 
higher cost of production in these par. 
ticular plants. Rubber interests abroad 
express the view that the transfer of the 
plants to private industry will be most 
heartening in that it will result in at least 
a temporary rise in the price of svnthetic 
and for quite a time production in the 
United States will be well below the rate 
of production now being witnessed, It will 
also bring about a truer competitive pic- 
ture between natural and synthetic, they 


believe. 
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Price Data 





Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 





Sept. 
23.30 
23.45 
23.65 
23.20 
23.65 


Dwwr 
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fee te ND 
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h\ do be Do bo 


Outside 


No, 1 
Spot oss 
September 
October 
Latex 
Spot sees 
Thin Brown Crepe, 
Smoked Blankets 
Flat Bark Crepe 


London 


Thin Crepe: 


September 
Oct.-Dee, 


Singapore Market 


(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
‘ 20.89 - 


September 
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Mar. 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene 
Butaprene } 
Chemigum 
Chemigum 
Chemigum 


GE Sil 
GR-I . 

GR-S_.... 

Hyecar OR-15 

Hycar OR-25 .. 

Hycar OS-10 .. 
Neoprene Types AC and 
Neoprene Type GN 
Neoprene Type 
Neoprene Type 
Neoprene Type 
Neoprene Type Q 
Neoprene Type 
Neoprene Type W 
Neoprene Type 
Paracril 

Paracril BJ 

Paracril C ix. 
Silastic (compounded) 
Thiokol Type 

Thiokol Type FA 
Thiokol PR-1 ... 
Thiokol Type ST 


CG 


May 
22.80 
22.90 


22.75 
23.10 


10 
3.00 


23 
23 
22 
23 
2? 


90 
00 
65 


to be Ne bo be 
NM Mh 


to bo bo bo te 
NM KRMwNW bo 


02 
22.17 


(Dry Types—Per Pound) 
6s bss eke con aeseace (ae 


20.96 


(580 - .§ 
G-E Silicone Rubber (compounded) 3.15 





Middling Upland Quotations 


July 13 
Close 

vee Saw 
se 6412 
34.27 


specie 
High 
33.62 
33.81 
33.93 


Aug. 11 


Low 
33.55 


Close 
33.59 
33.80 
33,93 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: According to reports from 
London, the latex market was somewhat 
less active during the second half of June, 
but there is still a pronounced demand 
from the Continent and other overseas 
markets for near shipment. Some of the 
Continent markets appear to have under- 
estimated their requirements and _ have 
taken from United Kingdom spot to fill 
them. : 

According to the U. S. Department ot 
Commerce, 31,110 long tons of natural 
rubber latex were imported into the U. 5. 
in the first six months of this year. This 
compares with the 16,926 long tons im- 
ported in the first six months of 1952. The 
Department also estimates that 35,031 long 
tons were consumed in the first half ot 
1953, while 24,047 long tons were con- 
sumed in the first half of 1952. 


Synthetic: Predicated on current figures 
for synthetic latex production, it is esti- 
mated that total production for 1953 may 
exceed the 1952 figure by as much as 25%. 
In the first four months of this year, for 
example, production of GR-S latex was 
about 5,000 tons ahead of production at the 
end of the first four months of the pre- 
vious year. 

The same would seem to hold true for 
neoprene latex. At the end of the first 
four months of the current year, produc- 
tion was running about 400 tons ahead of 
production in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Production of acrylonitrile 
latices was also running ahead, comparing 
the same periods, by some 350 tons. It 
this trend continues until the end of this 
year, it is likely that production of the 
synthetic latices will show a significant in- 
crease of at least 25% over 1952. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved 
in the rather narrow range of .60c since 
our last report (July 13), high for the 
period being 34.40c reached on July 16, 
and low being 33.80c reached on August 
10. The average price of middling up- 
lands for the month of July was 34.20c 
based on 23 trading days. This compares 
with an average of 34.11lc in June. 

The International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee has estimated that carry-over cotton 
stocks in the free world as of July 31 will 
total about 15,500,000 bales, an increase of 
about 3,200,000 bales from the previous 
year. In their July review of the cotton 
situation, ICAC said that about 2,400,000 
bales of the increase is in the United 
States, and nearly 500,000 bales is to be 
found in Brazil. 

The Cotton Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture is recommending a change 
in the 10 spot cotton markets used in the 
settlement of futures contracts and quoting 
spot prices. A report on a study of the 
27 leading central cotton markets recom- 
mended that the following markets be used 
in quoting spot prices for national aver- 
ages: Atlanta and Augusta, Ga.; Green- 
ville, S. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Greenwood, Miss.; Dallas, 
Houston and Lubbock, Tex., and Fresno, 
Calif. The report stated that changes in 
the average price resulting from the shifts 
of markets do not appear significant, even 
though western markets necessarily have 
lower base prices as a result of higher 
freight rates to consuming mills. 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The trade reports that, as expected, the 
demand for reclaim dropped off consider- 
ably during the past period. This was not 
due to manufacturers using lower percent- 
ages of the material, but is generally at- 
tributed to the fact that business in gen- 
eral has slowed down, added to the vaca- 
tion shutdowns. Due to the recent ad- 
vance in the price of Butyl rubber, more 
activity has been noted in the Butyl re- 
claim market. 

The Commerce Department reports that 
in the first six months of 1953, 162,557 
long tons of reclaim rubber were produced, 
compared with the 143,121 long tons pro- 


duced in the first half of the previous 
vear. In the first half of 1953, 153,024 
long tons of reclaim were consumed, 
against the 143,943 consumed as of June 
30, 1952. At the half-year mark of 1953, 
6,269 long tons of reclaim had been ex: 
ported, while at the end of the first half 
of the previous year, 5,904 long tons had 


heen exported, 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 


per Ib 
Premium Grade Whole Tire ....... rig 
First Line Whole Tire TeTTy TT 10 
Second Line Whole Tire .............. 09% 
Third Line Whole Tire ............... 09% 
Fourth Line Whole Tire Neeseckee ee 
panes COTeeee . : kc ies is i sila, 0s cate fac - 14% 
No, 1 Light Colored Carcass ....... . aba 
Wo; kk Seteee Pa eve os vce cece oe) 
OS ON Grex teak ebb ah bec beian 10% 
Butyl Tube Reclaim ... Canons bedee ee 
S.P. Natural Rubber Black Tube <eitioe 16 
Natural Rubber Black Tube ....... cee, Ue 
Natural Rubber Red Tube ............ .24% 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube ..... bas cee 


Tire Fabrics 


According to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 112,229,000 pounds of rayon and 
nylon tire cord and other tire fé ibrics were 
produced in the first quarter of 1953. The 
Bureau reported that only 19,855,000 
pounds of cotton cords and chafers were 
produced during the same period, 

The yearly total for 1952 has shown 
that production of rayon and nylon tire 
cord not woven, tire cord and other tire 
fabrics was running almost 3 to over 
cotton cords and chafers. Taking the first 
quarter 1953 figures into consideration, it 
would seem that the ratio this year will be 
closer to 6 or 7 to 1. Of course, unfore- 
seen contingencies in either the cotton or 
rayon-nylon industries may change this 


picture somewhat. Current prices, shown 
below, remain at recent levels 
(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 

Rayon Tire Cord 
1100 itews ss Pere Pe re as igi 76% 
1650 . + cabnie> re 73 
ey PPP PT: FP cease 73 

Nylon Tire Cord 
SUG ok baa pa cent Reape un --+-lb, 2,00 
840 o3 ‘woke ee bs sbekeuED Ib. 2.00 

Rayon Graded Fabric 
CRUE oc dn kin sd hb:e bbe eee aa +e keene Ib. 72 
RE ss oe pace ehh cebnes Ev Keeteeiet Ib 69% 
SE A ERc Seale 0b 6K Cayed ee CDV ECEeS Ib 68! 
Cotton Chafers 

14.4 oz. (per square yard) . Ib. 72 
9.25 oz. (per square yard) Ib 6814 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) Ib. 65 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) Ib 70 
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Scrap Rubber 


Trading in the serap rubber 
during the past period has been fairly slow 
\lthough some quarters indicated that re 
claimers were not moving their end prod 
ucts, the dullness of the market was gen 
eri ally attributed to seasonal influences. 

Exports of serap rubber, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, were at 
the lowest level of the year in April. April 
shipments overseas amounted to 2,266,095 
pounds valued at $58,661, as against 2,527, 
408 pounds valued at $68,315 in March 

So far this year, scrap rubber exports 
were the highest in February, when 3,409, 
304 pounds were shipped. January ship- 
ments, according to the Bureau, totaled 
2,430,152 pounds, 


market 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires eae ton 14.00 
Light colored carcass Ib 0444 
No. | peelings ere .+-ton 45.00 
No, 2 peelings . epee ...,.ton 30.00 
No. 3 peelings hues ctv ..ton 24.00 
Buffings ‘ i iewora ton 16,00 
Truk and Bus S.A.G,. ..... ove eene: 2608 
Pesomwmer SAMS. 6 os ksiva kasi ..ton 15.00 
Natural Rubber “Red Tubes eee 11! 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes Ib 04 
Butyl Rubber Tubes Ib 02! 














CABLE ADDRESS ‘'PIKESID, N.Y." 





S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


TWX-NY 1-3214 


N. Y. 


TEL: WOrth 4-1776 








In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 

Blackstone 4148 


In California: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 

717 So. Date Avenue 
Alhambra, California 
Cumberland 3-1400 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


Accelerator 
Accelerator— 
Accelerator— 
Accelerator 
Accelerator 
Altax 

Ancap * 
Ancatax * 


BTA 
Ancazate * BU (ET & ME) ; 
T we 


Ancazide 
ME 


Arazate 
Beutene 
Bismate, 
Butasan 
Butazate 


Butyl Accelerator 21. aa 


Buty! Eight 


Cumate, Rodform 
Dibenzo G-M-F ....... 
Diorthotolylguanidin: 


piepeayiguemdine vere eas 


El-Sixty .. 
Ethasan 
Ethazate 

Ethyl Thiurad 
Ethyl Tuex 


out ‘ 
Good-rite Erie 
Guantal 
Harvex 


a Hay 


Ledate, Rodform 
MBT-XXX 


Mercaptobenzothiazole 

moteapremsnenttasyt 
Disulfide 

Mertax 

Methasan 

Methazate 

Monex 

gone Thiurad 


2-MT 
NA-22 (for neoprene) 
O-X-A-F 


Pentex 
Flour 


Permalux. (for neoprene) . 
wall 


henex 
a Sg Sar rn 
R-2 Crystals . 


Santocure 


we eae l 
Selenac (Ethyl, ‘ Methyl). 
EERE 


Setsit-5 
SPDX-GH 
GL 


Tetrone A 
Thiehide 


Thionex 
Thiotax 
Thiurad eve beabns 
Thiuram E ree 
M 


Trimene 
Base 
Tuads, 
Tuads, 
Tuads, 
Tuex 
Unads 
Ureka Base 
Vitasan Crystals 
‘ow NB 
ZB 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 

Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.L, 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; L.c.L, less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 

*For Export Only 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1951-52 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to the RUBBER RED 
BOOK for the correct classifica- 
tion of en material or brand 
name. Suppliers of every material 
are contacted for price informa- 
tion. However, only those mate- 
rials are listed for which quota- 
tions have been furnished within 
the past six months. The quota- 
tions are not guaranteed and 
prospective paconones should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current 9 ice information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











Zenite 
A 


Zenite Special 
Zetax (uncoated) 
Zimate, Butyl 
Zimate, Ethyl ... 
Zimate, Methyl 


ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead Sublimed 
(dlvd.) - Ib. 14% - 
Fish Fras Re eee ’ Fatty 


Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.). . 10 

Hyfac 430 (dlvd.). s 12% - 

Neo-Fat H.F.O. (dlvd.)..Ib. 14% 

Stearex Beads (divd.)...Ib.  .09 
Lime, Hydrat 


rrowhead 
Marblehead 
Sierra 
Litharge 
Eagle-Picher (dlvd.) 
SB (dlvd.) 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500.. 


600 
Michigan. No. 
Permanente . 
Magnesium aula ie, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 
Grade 


Magne D 


Marine’s (Neopren 
Grade) (Le.1. .. 

Michigan No. 30 

No. 40 Extra Light....! 
Witco Extra Light Ib 
Oleic Acid 

Eme rsol 210 (divd.)....Ib 

L.C.P. Red Oil 1 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.1.) .Ib. 
Potassium Oleate (dms.). Ib. 
Red Lead 
Eagle-Picher . Ib. 
No. 2 RM (divd.). . tb. 
Sodium Laurate, 75%.. 
Sodium prea 75% 
Paste (dms,) 
Sodium Stearate, 75%. 
USP Grade (drums)... 
Stearic Acid, Single wyane 
Emersol 110 (dlvd.). 
Groco 53 . hepa, . 
Stearex B (divd.)....... lb. 
Stearic Acid, Double Peasees 
Groco 54 ; 


Stearic Acid, ‘Other 
Neo-Fat 1-58 


65 . 
White Lead Basic Car- 
bonate ‘ 
White Lead Basic Sulfate. . 
Zinc Laurate 
Laurex 
Zinc Stearate 
Aquazinc 


Unclassified Activaters 
Actifat (dms.) 


Dibut lamine (divd.) 
MOD 


4 


Ridacto (drums) 
Snodette (dlvd.) 
Vulkior 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Anhydrous Ammonia Gal. 


Aqua pa (dms.) 
M.B.M. (lL.c.1.) 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H 
Regular . 

D.C. Antifoam A. 
Antifoam A_ Emulsion.. .!b. 
Antifoam AF Emulsion. .lt 

Defoamer A-25 

Deltyl Prime 

Defoamer 630 

Emeol IM 

Kessco X-3 (dms.)........ 

— ‘ 


Torcal Prime No. 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


Agebest 1293-22A 
Agerite Alba 


Powder 
Resin 
MGM EP 5 05 dewkedet akas 
Stalite 
ite 
Akroflex C . 
at» aOR Sara 


Aminox 
Antioxidant 2246 
Antox 

Aranox 
Benzoquinone 
Betanox sprees 
B-L-E . 


~ 
UMAUNNAUMNIU™N is 
x 


NWI by NID bs U1 ft ft 


— 
U@auw 
noo 


vw 
te 


B-X-A 

Carvacrol 

Deenax 
Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol ... 
Eugenol C-95% 

Flectol H 

Flexamine 

Neozone A 
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UNCURE 


e Cuts stock direct 


ing Machine. 


ly from Tub 
e ma- 


e Length of cut can be varied while th 
chine is in motion. 
e Hollow stock can be cu 
of deformation. 


t with a minimum 


* OD. or 12” wide thin flat stock. 


21” at lower speeds. 
ble through a Po 
w eccentric, sy 


Maximum capacity — 6" 
Maximum length of cut — 
infinitely varia 
and adjustable thro ronized with 
f the knife. The machine is equ ith driven 
stripper belt to facilitate accurat ing of the stock. 
Number of cuts Pet minute — infinitely variable from 15 to 120 
through a 2 HP variable speed main drive. 
Cutting lubricants can be economically @ 
arate recirculating unit furnished in @ i 
. Anti-friction bearings throughout, 
d with 4 ft. long units are completely enclosed an 
ke-off conveyors - for efficient lubrication. 


sitive variable 


the operation © 


Completely equippe 
input and 3 ft. long 


BLACK ROCK 


175 Osborne Street 


MFG. CO- 


Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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ANTIOXIDANTS (Cont'd) BLOWING AGENTS COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Octamine Ammonium Bicarbonate. . .cwt. - tad 
Blowing Agent CP-975.. ore ae Antimony Trisulfide 


Celogen 3 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U. S. P. P. og Free. .. 1b 
r s) y 


SIs 
& 
ay 

> 


i) 


w Wein inde in 


Permalux 
"oly gard 

Santoflex 
ee 


ii a Ne 


tan San 
SweNReW! 


Sooke M.B. Red 
Graphic Red (divd.).. 
Indian Red, American, 


a5 
Santovar-A Wie 
= Doxco (English) 

Mapico Reds (50 Ib. 


bags) 


Santowhite Crystals 
Santowhite I 


eee 


Ouinens Iron Oxide...... 
Red Iron Oxide, Light. ‘se 
Red PBD, Dispersed 
2BD, Dispersed 
Bs Fod4b) bee es ees 
PBL 
Reborn Red CP-762 


oWeae a oS ba di Pi e gal. 6. F (dlvd.) 
5 z Rubber Red CP- — (died. ib 
Stabiliser No. 1... a ; R ie * ; Rubber Red X-l 


Stabilizer No. eon AS - Ll ‘DI es he : 
Styphen 1 cos secs. anced ¢ - 54% Thixons . a auaperes 
Sunolite . Resp Eee * Ty-Ply Q (BN & S). ee . Solfast Red 
Tannic Acid, Tech eget! . Stan- -Tone MBS 
ees oe COAGULANTS 
Wing-Stay S . 49% - 80% Anaie. Ahd—S6% (bbls. ).cwt. 
Cc. a Nitzan ora se sun Burnt Red 
ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS Crystals “pean Pens 2 Vansul Red M.B 
H a> 9 aa i Watchung Red 


Bensoie. Acid Tech ; ; 
enzoic cid—Tec — - ¢ 2 . 
oa gg at “és - oe We ioe . aes, White—tLithopone 
ium Acetate 60-62 Albalith 
Cryaais "Ib, 08 + 08% COLORING AGENTS Crrprone BT 
Eagle-Picher 
Black Permolith 
ve AND GERMICIDES eon oe B (also M, R)..1b.  .08%4 Ponolith - 07 
tb a quablak S Ih. 1134: «--12 Sunolith » 0750 - 
co aes F ' Black Shield 4-35 (dms.)..lb. —— - 
ib, 1°04 cig yaeen Black—See Reinforcing Agents 
ae ee mpblack No. 1 Ib. .06 .09 cue 
a vemaoee (50 tb. bags) ........Ib. . 
j » AD, = . Pure Black Iron Oxide. ..cwt. 
Bat 24 ‘ Biue 
o ae : Blue GD, Dispersed 
Saliece Sees 8% Cooke M, 
(dms.) b. 20% - 21% Milori Blue 
Zinc 8% COD is 60.40% ib, - 423% Monastral Fast Blue CPL ib, 
Vancide lb, —— F PCD, Dispersed Ib. 
Peacoline — 
Ramapo 


Lda 
w 


ROUND ADU wi 
SUnSOCMOuUnownoquwnuian 


RC (dl 
RC-HT “Caled. ) 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for Synthelin Rags 
p . y e 
Webnix 34 » 4. "hes Stan-Tone MBS . 


ee a a (and 22, Mi, 
44 


Eagle- Picher AAA 
Horse Head Special.......lb 


NNAENSS HBO 


i) 


Ultramarine 
Vansul Blue M.B. oc 
Victoria Blue BP-262-D... 


pind” 
wae 


«ter 
Brown Joe Black Label 


i nag Label Dacure 
Mapico Brown (50 he : : Red Label eat 


bags) 
White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Green Dispersed Zinc Oxide 
Cooke M.B. Green : 45 - 3.2 
Filo Green Ib. - 82 White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


Green Chroniom Oxide, 
"ur 


PNNERAD 
at 7 met 


— 
™N 


~ 


beebicc ec ae Pisrosice Green Seal ; ant - 
G ed Sea » +1525 - 
reen ‘Chromium Oxide, — «£08 White Seal .. - 1625 - 
Green FD, Dispersed ....Ib. - 5 05 Kadox 25 " rere - 
Menge | + pee ean 168 : “1400 z 
—. te BAR Ib. .1400 


Permansa Green CP-594.. Te F- 
G B 


re) 
mun 
wun 
rot 
un 


Coumarin 
Curodex 19 ... 


wn tO 
NN 


a 


Laano 


White—Zinc Sulfide 
Cryptone ZS 


HD une 6 
aac coo 
ouwucceo 
Sree 


alll 


GaN Go Be dd ee 


po 
Rubber Green X- 
Stan-Tone MBS 


~ 
wow 


SSaSs 
i 
“N 
wn 


| : 


Yellow 


Benzidine Yellow és 
Cadmolith Yellow. (bbls, Pace 
Chrome Yellow ees 
eae Yellow “405... 4 
ron Oxide, Pure 
Mereca Mapico Yellow (50 Ib. 
Stan-Tone MBS — - bags) o* 
LP lb, - Rubber Yellow. "X-1940.. 
Vansul Maroon M.B. .....Ib. 1. ae Sten. Tene © 


Orange 
Molybdate Orange 
Orange OD, Dispe 
Rubber Ora 
Stan-Tone 


Nv 


Aaa 

avo 
SwoaoaH 
asssssw 


—_ 
oo 
moi 


PDS 
Vansul Green M.B........ 


Shsanssess 
SCMSUMUAsSS 


[sl || 


i 
‘ ° 
CANE UMEN SH BSHeNMY NeW rNNN aun 


e 
Naugaromes (dms,) 
Neutroleum Delta .. 


ma 
Parador A 
Re ES 


7 


“ws we 
wCwonneo 
oo SCOuMmuM 


Toluidine Yellow 
YL-660 D 
Oximony Iron Galte, . 
Vansul Yellow M.B.. 
e 


bse ing 
ASCosa 
38 
DH GS Ut St ae 


Swetonun~s NRininnwnwea”a 
YUaanoocouw M“oOouwmunsd 


NRK hN wh 
ANOwWNNONSA 


= 


PDS ° 
Vansul Orange M.B....... Ib. 


= 
> 
S 
‘ 
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RUBBER 
STATISTICAL 
BULLETIN 


s Annual 
Subscription 
$7.50 


The only official world rubber statistics, 
published monthly by the Secretariat of 


the Rubber Study Group. 


Exclusive Subscription Agen 
in the U.S. A. 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 








Available NOW ... 
Latest pemerican 


PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES! 


@ DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY'S low-cost In- 
ternational Assistance Plan is both unique and 
comprehensive. For more than twenty years 
Dayton has helped rubber manufacturers abroad 
with their research, production and personnel 
training problems. 


For very nominal cost, Dayton will assist you 
in the establishment of the latest formulae for 
processing natural rubber and all the new vari- 
eties of synthetic rubber . . . train your key per- 
sonnel at any one of four modern plants. . . 
pass along to you up to date information con- 
cerning Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and 
Nylon Cords and Carbon Blacks . . . these services 
and many more. 


If you are now engaged in rubber manufactur- 
ing or plan to be, it will pay you to investigate 
Dayton Rubber Company's complete Interna- 
tional Technical Assistance Plan. 








ii For detailed information write- 
‘ssstance A International Technical 
Assistance Division 
Ks as The Dayton Rubber Co. 
gion. ono Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred 
Since 1905, Manufacturers of Tires, Tubes, V-Belts for Automotive and 
Industrial power transmission and other specialized rubber products. 





ALCOGUM AN-10 


(SODIUM POLYACRYLATE) 


Serves the latex compounding industry both as stabilizer 


and thickener. 


ALCOGUM AN-10 is a 10% solution, having a pH of 10. 


Provides more effective viscosity control of compounds even 


during prolonged storage, and greater dilutability through 


adequate stabilization. 


Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34 PA. 
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NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
610 Industrial Trust Bldg. 
111 Westminister St. 
Providence 3, R. |. 
Phone: ELmhurst 1-4559 








DISPERSING AGENTS 


Darvan ty 1 (and No. 2) 
poe 1 Bt, BB) cc .seee 
Emcol * 8300 (dms. e ae 
Furala ........ ae 


Halloid ......... 
Lomar PW . 


Advagum 1098 
Arcco 1075. -13B 


D9? teat D-93) (dms.) 
Car-Bel-Ex-A and B ; 
Extender 600 

Polyco 418 .. 

PR-162 Latex ‘Extender... 
Synprolac 

Synprowax 

Vistanex 


FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


lb. 19% - 
Ib a Se 


mice sereesreoe ID, 03 
Aluminum Hydrate ......lb.  .07 
Aluminum Silicate 
Marter White .........ton 18.50 
Barium Carbonate (l.c.l.)..ton 95.50 
Barytes 
®. 1 Floated, White...ton 37.85 
No. 2 Floated, 
bleached ton 35.85 
No. 22 Barytes (c.1.) ton 
Foam A ton 
Bentonite (c.l, ) ton 
Argosite Clay (c.l.)....ton 
Bennett Clay (c.l.).....ton 
SPV Volclay tc. Ms ton 
White Hi-Gel . . .ton 


Blanc Fixe ton 
Calcium Casbanene 
Atomite (c.1.) ton 
B.I, White No. 1 (c.1.)..ton 
B.I. White No. 2 (c.l,)..ton 
Blue Star XX ton 
Calcene NC .........-ton 
a: Gee ton 
Calwhite ton 
Camelwite ton 
Duramite .............ton 
Gamaco ...ton 
ee SENS SE eee 
Laminar ... . ton 
Lesamite (c.1.) ton 
Millical .... ton 35.00 
Multifex pee ss tonl 40.00 
MM . » sss». ton1 10,00 
Non-Fer ss ton 30.00 
ton 51,75 
. -ton110,00 
ton110.00 
ton120,00 
«+ ton -—— 
..tan 15.00 
ton 17.00 
Super Multifex .......ton160.00 
Surfex ECE ARR 
Suspenso ton 33,00 
"se B ton 51.75 
P ton110.00 
ton120.00 
ton 46.50 
ton —— 


.ton120,00 
ulfate Anhydrous 
snow White Filler 
aa cae H 


Alba 
oS Whiting Ey 
ga Paris Whiting... ~ 


Aiken Clay 
Alsilite (c.1.) 
Alsite (c,l.) 
Aluminum Flake 
Buca (c.1.) . 
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+ 30.00 
-100.00 


- 53.60 
- 51.60 


25,00 
- 37,60 
- 12.50 

12.50 
- 32.50 
~ 12.50 
- 65.90 
-120.00 


-175.00 

50.00 
~- 48.00 
- 66.75 
-125.00 
-135.00 
- 66.75 

9.50 


140.00 
- 20.50 
- 14.40 
- 33.0 


- 60.00 
45.00 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 
Clay (cont'd) 
wurgess Nu. 20.....+.-tOn 
No. 30 + ton 
Burgess iceberg 
Catalpo (c¢.1.) 
Chauynon 
dU. (el) . 
Crown 
Dixie (cL) aence 
Franklin C ‘tay (cl.). --.ton —— 
Harwick Clays 15,50 
Mi-Winte K ... 
Hydratex R 
Kaolloid Clay (c.1.).... 
McNamee (c.l.) . 
Paragon 
Pigment 5 
Pigment 10 
Pigment 22 .... 
Vigment JS 
Keeco (¢,1.) 
Snobrite 
Duprex 
W hitetex (c.1.) 
Windsor Clay (c.l.).... 
Viatumacevus Barth 
Kaylorite (c.1.) 
Lorite 
Flock 
Cotton, white and colored. . 
- YUU 


Filtloe F uuu — 
Polycel 10.00 
Rayon, bleached or eed tb 82 
Kayon, grey . 

Rayon, pink .. 
Soika-Floc (1.c.1.) 
Glue, Bone (divd.) 
Leather, Shredded ........ Ib. 
Lignin 
indulin 
Limestone, Pulverized .... 
Georgia Marble No. 10. .ton 
industrial Filler No. 100 ton 
Micro Velva 
Velvet Filler, Superfine.ton 
Magnesium Carbonate . 
M Clearcarb 
Magnesium Oxide .. aa 
Magnesium Silicate ...... 
Airex 
Asbestol Regular | 
Blue Star iaic, 
French Tale 
L.S. Silver 
Sierra White 
Soapstone 
No, 367 Talc 
Mica 
Concord 
Micro- Mica 
Mineralite (c.1.) 
Silversheen 
Triple A Mica (c.1.). 
Vermiculite 
Wet Ground Biotite 
ics a 
Wet Ground Mica 
vo. 160 
Pyrophyllite 
No. 261 
Pyrax A (c.1.) 
WA (c.1.) 
Sawdust, Graded 
silica 
Blue § 
Slate, Powdered (l.c.l.). 
Lo-Micron Slate Flour. 
No. 133 Slate Flour. 


45.00 
Stan- Shell s 63.00 


Camel-Carb ites 
C-C-0 White 
Georele Marble No, 15.ton 


pie hd (el) 

Snowflake (c.1.) 

Stan-White 325 

Veroc (c.l.) 

Welco (c.l.) 

York White R (c.l.). 
Wood Flour 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes voesgal. 2.10 
Black Out ntsen sa sssné> slMMe 4.50 
Shellac, Orange Gum.. —- 30 
VanWax 1.45 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


Chlorowax 70 .. 
Halowax 
Zine Borate 3167.. 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


Aquadag 
Aquarex 


Borax, 6 EES (Le.1.) 
Carbowax 4000 
CD Mold Release A 1, 
Colite Concentrate (dms.) . eal. 
Concentrex Ib. 
D.C. 7 Compound 
D.C, Emulsion No. 7 

8 


0. 
No. 
No, 


No. 
D.C. 


No 980 
Moldeze 
Mold-Brite 
Mold-Slick 
Mold-White 
Monopole Oil 
Nopcolube 
Orvus WA Paste (dms.). 
Polyglycol 15-2 

E4000 

Prodag 
Purity” Flake (divd.). 
Rubber-Flo 

eno A: 


61 eapee 
Thermalube 
Ucon Lubricants 


Uleo Mold Soap 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Diglycol Stearate Neutral 
(and A (dms.).. 


Extrud< -0- y ube £: 

G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. 

Latex-Lube GR (divd.).... 
Pigmented (divd.) ......lb 


L iqui- -Lube (dlvd.) 

NF (dlvd.) 

NT (dlvd.) .. 
Propylene Stearate (dms.) ; 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate ; 37 
Calcium Stearate 6 35 
D.C, 4 Com Ib. 5.13 
D.C. 200 i old, 3.70 
Glycerized Lubricant 

Hydro-Zinc — 
Polyethylene Glycol . 26% 
Rexanol — 
epar SP eR ios 
Stock-Lube _— 
Slab-Dip — 
Wet-Zinc «lb, 

Zinc Stearate 

Z.S.D. Dispersion 

MOLD CLEANERS 

Actusol (divd.) 

Alkon (divd.) 


Metso 99 
Metso Granular 


¢ alll leeel | 


oes ‘AC. {S&S Ib. 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 


Pestines P12 cise ceceecs Ib. 
Pepton 22 Plasticizer . > 
PA 2 


o.9.6 46 eek Fee ee 88 


S 
oOo 


ee DL wns 


NUS —KOUMaANY 
NOOO wwoocow 


Bis 


ww Nee 
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; THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS ¢ WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


40! Industrial Trust Bldg. 





reclaimed rubber. 








A colloidal hydrated 
aluminum silicate. Re- 
inforcing agent for 
natural, synthetic and 


Providence 3, R. |. 














KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


the most quoted and authoritative 
GERMAN RUBBER JOURNAL 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI promotes international ex- 
change of ideas concerning economic, technical and 
scientific problems involved in the different phases of 
the manufacture of rubber and asbestos products. 
KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI is an excellent advertising 
medium which speaks to just those firms in the import 
and export trade to whom you want to speak. Sample 
copies and information about advertising rates may be 
obtained from the publishers. 


KAUTSCHUK UND GUMMI 


Berlin - Borsigwalde * Frankfurt am Mair 





























TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


Hydraulic Vulcanising Presses with fully automatic control. 
Agents wanted in all parts of USA 


G. Siempelkamp & Co., Maschinenfabrik, Krefeld, (Germany) 


Phone: 28676 


Cable address: Siempelkampco 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


0573 - 
02% - 
06% - 


Beeswax, Bleached 
Yellow Refined 
Bondng 


Butyl Benzyi Sebacate. 
~— <a Perlargonate 


oun; “Celleecive varmegeinte 
(dims. ) Ib. 


Le 
Butyl Palmitate .. 
Buty! Roleate 
pen, : Stearate-CP (dms.). 


Cabflex DC P dims. “Bee te 


Candelilla Wax Prime... 
Capryl Benzyl Sebacate 


Carbonex 


Pm RN 4000 (drums). 
sar? Wi 3 ae 
816 


Carnauba Wax, Crude 
Refined 
Yellow 
Castorwax . 
Cellufiex (dms.) . 
Ceresine Wax 
Pon omer 40 .. 


Cire aie’ 

Cumar Resins : b. 

D.B.M, 

Degras, Common .l 

Dially! Phthalate (dms.) 

Dibenzyl Sebacate ... 

Dibutoxethv!] Sebacate 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

Dibuty! Sebacate 

Dicapry!l Adipate 

Dicapry! Phthalate 

Dicapryl Sehacate ... 

Ni-Carbitol Phthalate (dams. Ib. 

NWieveloherv! Phthalate ...th 

Dicthyi Phthalate (t.c.)....Ib. 
Ps anal Phthalate 
(t.c,) Tb. 

Dihexyl Adipate . ree. 

Dihexy! Phthalate .... 

Dihexy! Sebacate 

Diisobuty! Azelate ‘ 

Di-iso-octy] Adipate (dms.).lb. 

Di-iso-octyl Phthalate (t.c.) . Ib. 

Dimethyl Phthalate (.c.). 

Dimethyl Sebacate 

Dinopol ee 

Diocty! Pathalate (dms.), 

Dioctyle Sebacate (dms.). 

D.1.0.P. (dms.) 

Dipolymer Oil 


Dispersing Oil No. 


WNW Www es UNI & 


Fortex (dms.) 
Galex W-100 .. 


720 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


G. B. Light Process oP - ‘e 025 
vet Process Oil.. l 
G. oo N 


workes 500 (dms.). 
Herron-H.T. 
Herron-Plas 
Herron-Wax .... 


D 
Indonex 632% ( 633%, 
3444, 637%) 


90 (dms.) 

120 (dms.) 

140 (dms.) 

201 (dms.) 

220 (dms.) .. 

504 (dms.) . 

555 (dms.) 
Kremol 40 .... 

50 
Kronisol (drums) Ib, 
Kronitex AA (dms.)...... Ib. 

I (dms.) Ib. 
Lanolin, Tech, ‘Anhydrous. Ib. 
a Oleate ag 
Lindol (dms,.) 
2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). ib 
Methox (dms.) Ib. 
Methyl Laurate 
Methyl Oleate ...... 
Methyl Stearate (dms.)....lb 
“—— Ib 


a. sn Wax, Crude. 
Monten 


Nelenay Resins (dms.). 
— 210 (tc.).. 


ium 
Nevillac Resins ( 
Neville Resins ( ms.).... Ib 
Nevindene — (dms.).. 
Nevinol (dms, 
Nuba 1 (and >) “(dms.):: 
3X (dms.) 


15 (and 30) Oil cguse): 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin. 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.) 


Ortho-Nitrobiphen 
Ozokerite Wax 
Whi 


Pepton 
PG-16 
Plasticizer ODN 
Picco 10 (and 25) 
75 (and 100) 
er Resin 100. 
S.0.S. 


a Ss Resins. 
Piccolyte WW_ Resins 
Piccoumaron Resins 


Pigmentar 

Pigmentaroil 

Plastac M .. cae 
Plasticizer 2286 ..........1 
Plasticizer ODN 

Plasticizer SC .... 
Plasticizer W-13 . 

Plasticizer XP-3 . 
Plastofiex 50 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Plastone ....... peaces see BE 
Polycin 783 8 
Polycizer 162 


Polyco 438 .... 
2 C-130 


Ib. 
pretla Oil C-255 (c.l.) ~~ 
Propylene Stearate (dms.). 
PT 67 en Pine Oil 


(dm ga 
101 Pine Tar Oil (t.c., 
dms.) 
400 Pine ae (600, 
0 , dms. ) 


465 eR esin (RONG 6 kisains +% iy 
Resin 731-C 

Resin C 

Resinex 


ss 0 eis es 


Sherolatum 
Softener No. 20 
Staflex IXA 


Staybelite Resin (dms.)..cwt. 

Sunny South Burgundy 
Pitch 

Sunny South Pine Tar.... 

Sunny South Rosin Oil... 

Superla Wax i 

Syncera Wax 

Syn Tac (c 

Synthetic Revertant Oil... . 

Tar, Refined 

K- tin one gig (t.c.) 


Triacetin Ib. 
Tributyl Phosphate (dms.) Ib. 
Tricresyl joecass meet : 
Turgum S .... 
Vanadiset A 
Vistac No, 

4 


Vopcolene 50 
Waegre~Seanelar 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Calcium Riconoleate 
Castor Oil, Processed 
(dms.) 
Refined (dms.) 


Emcol MAS .... 


illrex 
Resin No. 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 


Acacia 

Alpha Protein 

Ammonium Alginate 
Aroostoocrat ..........055 Ib. 
pata ol Bean Flour . 
Emcol K-8300 (dms.) 
Ethylene Diamine 68%.... 
Gum Arabic a 
Karaya Gum 

Locust Bean Gum 

Frosein 

Rex <aponae No. 2801. 
“ee 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Amalgamator Z-4 
Armeen 


“38 , 1 
Caustic ‘Soda_Flake 76% * 
(c.l., drums) cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t. seer. 
Solid 76% (c.l., dms.) .cwt. 
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PERMANENT SET TEST EQUIPMENT 


For Cold Tension Recovery Test 
fulfilling Specification MIL-C-12064(CE). 


i agnessum 
salts 
from the sed 


One of the many Scott Test- 7 ff 


ers* for 


testing of rubber, wire, 


tiles, plastics, paper, plywood 


up to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. | 


*Trademark 


"World Standard” 


tex- 


-_—. 


Lil Re 
Lif 


Ld jaf, bed : 2 
/ i fn. 
“J - vii il 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF a 


MAGNESIUM A 


“YS 








Volume |X 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 
Editor-in-Chief, H. BENNETT 
648 Pages « 5i/> x 8!/p . $7.50 
This new volume is a collection of up-to-date formulae com- 
piled by the country's leading industrial and research chemists. 
An entirely new book, complete in every detail, each formula 
is new and different. All of the formulee are the result of long 
years of research and experiments 
No important industry has been overlooked. No matter how 
simple or complex a problem may be, this book will enable the 
olving of it easily and quickly. The chapter on rubber, resins, 
plastics and waxes contains many new and helpful formulae, 
many of which have never before been revealed. Get your 
copy today. 
Order from 
THE RUBBER AGE 
Street 


250 West 57th New York 19, N. Y. 


Mein Office, Piant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. G. 8. 
260 West Brosd 


tae Harry ~ | a to 
RONTO: a Agencies, 


Pu LADELP 
PALMER suPPLics to.” 
Cincinnati. Cleveland 


ROBINS & 
is Coommass Avenue, 


Louis 
THE 6. "bh beng co. 


Akron, 
A Neng * Newark 


co. 














© 44 years of mold making experience ®@ 


Moulds... 


MOLD DESIGN 


a) i 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES 


Ace specializes in long steel moulds for—Automotive Specialties * 
Aircraft Specialties © Weather stripping. 


Our facilities for long moulds are unmatched and include planers 
capable of handling work up to 30 feet in length. Forming tools 
are precision made in our own shop from masters and ground on 
profile grinders. 


If you are having trouble with long moulds, perhaps our years of 
specialized experience will help to solve your problems. 


Send us your blue prints for quotation. 


ACE macuine.anp moutp company inc 


20 COLUMBUS “AVENUE 


"GARFIELD, N. J. 


—— Prescott 7-2648 
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RECLAIMING AGENTS (Cont'd) 




















































Cresylic Acid ve. 100%). gal. 90 1.23 
4 gal. —— 27 
al. ——— 25 
G. *s. ening oa... acon 36. 2° 
.» gal. BRS Ee | 
ve 18 - .24 
sip ee nm’ ——— = 4§ 
rer Aromatic Naphtha..gal. ——- - .12% 
LX-77 Reclaiming vent.gal. .21 .33 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil...gal. .27  - .32 
LX-777 Reclaiming Oil...¢g tS a | 
Po eee 05% - 07K 
i Se Rare eae 15 35 
a 6} Light pine ‘oil, .50 60 
T 101 Pine tar oil ...... 0410 0534 
OC Shoda oe pub ievenke eo 286 
leimsing | Bee S 68 ee 
Oil 3186 (t.c.)gal. .28 - 38% 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G.. gal. .25 36% 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 
Oe oradedessns -lb. 21 25 
ie dhs DOB Kee ecvade cvs Ib - 46 
EY Ee Orr ee ib — - ,36 
Soda y fees begs) cwt. ——— - 1,50 
eS | eer gal. .20%- .26% 
ocyent Ou SE ee me: we 
CE Pee ar TET eee al, pe 28 
Union Solvent. 4060-0. . gal. - 149 
X-1 Resinous Oil......... Ib. .0210 0275 
REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Chenne!l, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 
Atlantic HPC-98 ......... Ib. 0740 - 1225 
Continental F ........+55. Ib. 0740 1225 
COMER 5 ds os sia sev beer oa Ib. .0740 1225 
Dixiedensed (and S)...... Ib, 0740 1225 
Kosmobile (and S)........ Ib. 0740 1225 
Micronex HPC ........ Ib. 0740 - 1225 
epperen See yo pe Ib. 0740 1225 
itco Disperso No. 6... ...1b. 0740 1225 
Chenne!, Medium Processing (MPC) (begs) 
Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib, .0740 - 1225 
Continental A ...... . lb .0740 1225 
NS CIE? Ib. .0740 - 1225 
Dixiedensed HM (and 8-66)Ib. 0740 - 1225 
Huber Arrow TX...... Ib, 0740 - 1225 
Kosmobile HM (and weed >. 0740 - 1225 
Micronex ennners - . 0740 - 1225 
BORGO 6 ..ccccsces ae 0740 - 1225 
SO Bs diet oe hbk atees Ib. 0740 - 1228 
Witco Disperso No. 1..... Ib. 0746 1225 
Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 
Atlantic EPC E-42,....... Ib. .0740 - -1225 
Continental AA .......... Ib. 0740 - .1225 
MUTE fcc snseense’ Ib, .0740- 1225 
Dixiedensed 77 ........ Ib. 0740 - 1225 
Kosmobile 77 ...........- Ib, 0740 - 1225 
Micronex W-6 ..........- Ib. 0740 - 1225 
SPO PROC er Ib. 0740 1225 
TE EE phces tashee babes Ib. 0740 1225 
Witco Disperso No, 12... .1b. 0740 - 1225 
WOR 8 etdbees vaveusss Ib, 0740 - 1225 
Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Continental R-40 Ib. .1800 - .2400 
ixie 5 Dustless..... . Ib. .0950 - 1550 
BNO, WOMEN Gecescseesss Ib, 1950 - .2500 
SS ERE ra Ib. 1200 - .1650 
osmink Dustless ........ th. 0950 - ,1550 
Kosmos Voltex .......... lb, .1950- .2500 
SE Ss hance ca tivsses Ib, .1400 - =, RSA 
Spheror. N Ib. 2500 - .2900 
WON 54 Ga 639 9 onan ees Ib,  .1950 - .2500 






Conductive Furnace Black (CFB) (bags) 





























MES EES bck 3 ashe bas 60s Ib. 0890 - 1290 
Shawinigan Acetylene 
WPOCE Fivrevesinecscse Ib. .1600 - .2200 
pe ERA a Ib. =.1100 - 1530 
Furnace, Fast Extruding (PEF) (bags) 
NEE isha cese situs ee Ib 0600 - 1000 
Se Saar Ib. 0600 - 10% 
OE SRR th, .0600 - .1000 
osmos $0 ....... eae en Ib. .0600- 1000 
BY GPE eee a Ib. .0600 - .1000 
SS eee Ib. .0600 - 100" 
> ere Ib. .0600- .1000 
Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 
SOY. bocawevenes sc Ib. 0500 - .0900 
Purnece, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 
pf natal RCE EEE REE Ib. .0550- 0950 
Continex HMF .......... Ib, .0550- .0950 
i Serer Ib. 0550 0950 
Be: OO encase tdkekn ves Ib. 0550 - .0950 
PO: OO os isn skeen seses Ib. .0550- .0950 
Modulex ....... eee 7 0550 .0950 
Statex. 93 bctuees ots Ib. 550 - .0950 
WT Ske ones bs heeded Ib. .0470 .0870 
NE Ee ana cube savant es lb, .0550 0950 
ORE SEES ge aah en a Ib. 0550 .0950 











REINFOKCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, Semi-Relatorcing (SRF) (bags) 

















Continex SRF ...........1b. ct .0800 
COMMER BG? Vedas coccace Ib. 0 -  ,0800 
ENB DO. cap eccdtes . lb. ‘0400 - ,0800 
Fasex ...6:+ déeseesveveseth.  O6n owes 
UNI 45 bcals avo 0 0 #0 bam Ib. 0450 - .0850 

Mo sc cekapcascesdasette  04'+. 2800 

Kosmos Puke Ke hess .+-lb. .0400- .0800 
Pelletex ehkbEo dees -.-Ib. .0400- .0800 
Pers le eae aay | eae aie 
Sterling aa a es Ib. .0400- .0800 
OI IE hn 655 so sb000 Ke Ib. 0450 - .0850 
| Gee Pree er Tere Ib. 0400 - .0800 
Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags 
BE Dip cctedianiaves Ib. .0650 - 1050 
Dhara 90 sik dives kava Ib. .0650- .1050 
Furnece, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 
AOE Bier ixdiecvei cc. CTR = 1250 
3 Pa ers -Ib. .0890 - 1290 
Continex HAF . Ib, .0790 - 1250 
Croflex 60 . - Ib. .0790 1175 
Dixie 60 ... Ib. .0790 - 1175 
Kosmos 60 ... Ib. .0790 1175 
Philblack O -lb. 0790 - 1190 
ee ers Ib, .0790 - 1250 
vom B cadcanvn ne ee 0790 - 1220 
ARR ore eT Ib. 1100 1530 
Furnace, Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 
Philbiodk Bcc vcevey Ib. .1350 - 1750 
Staten: 898: Sieve ccssas Ib. .1100- 1550 
| Eee ere ee ra iy ae ee Ib. .1350 - 1780 
Furnace, —- Abrasion, Intermediate 
(ISAF) (bags) 
Philblack T ....56+<: . Tb. .1100 - .1500 
Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 
PsbS! COS cca cc av cheeses Ib —— -  .0550 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 
MINE Cars oo nek 2 ks Ib. . .0250 
Sterling MT (c.l.)........ Ib —— - .0350 
Thermax €6.1.) ©. ccceseses Ib —— - .0350 
Thermax, Stainless (c.l.)..lb. —— - .0450 
REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 
Hi-Sil ssesseeeeevereeees 80 = ait 
Leet Aebadthevas da Ib. Se - 12% 
Sa te OF acsedhaede -Ib. .62 64 
REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
Angelo Shellac .......... Ib. 30 .40 
Darex secconeued ae sapere 49 
| a, ee ee Le epee Ib. 42 - 44 
RL SRP Tee AS hE EP i ite Ib. 42 - .44 
Darex Copolymer Latex 

No. 3-L (and X34L) :, 36% - 39 
Durez 12687 (and 12707).. — . 37 
ees | | BE aI —— - 29% 
Good-Rite Resin 50 42 + 44 
Kralac Ac ésecns 43 - (44 
Lampblack ..... ww 12 
Marbon S$ and § Seer 

eee re .42 . 49 
NS 0's sxe eo kk ORAS 42 + 49 
Pliolite Latex 190........ 44 45 
Pliolite Resin-Rubber Master. 

DONE ES iees Se 0t0 as Ib. 45 «+ 70 
PRONG IE cis aise ves b. 99 + 1,00 
Pliolite $3, S6, and S6B. .1b. 43 : 44 
Pelvee: Bo0. cecvrcennie'sbs Ib. 22 . .23 
PGE BO isscaakes .ton 120.00 -140.00 
RETARDERS 

are ie .35 37 

Jol nol 1183 60 66 
Retarder ASA ... so 57 
Retarder PD ,.... Bo eee 
Retarder T.C.M, can 65 
Retarder W ....eseee> - 45 
RetgrGee: Si veveestee ds 47 .50 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
| OEE LEE e bvwaacdans ton 38.00 - 40.00 
Black Diamond ........ -.ton 38.00 + 40.00 
Reeriyte ascabgetedseesis ton 47.00 ~- 54.00 
Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.)....tom 37.00 ~- 38.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.).ton 46.50 ~- 48.50 
Herron Flake ........... ton —— - 45.00 
Mineral Rubber, solid... .. ton 42.50 - 44.50 
Pioneer ........ o++..+-.tom 35.00 - 46,00 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 
Amberex ........ se kone en gee; Sa ae | 
Ry epee ees Ib. a 220 - 2200 
Oe MRT ELE TE Tee ee Ce Ib. - 42 
Neophax ....... eae suas Ib. ‘1 $70 -  ,2680 
WE ions Seedeeess 6 Ib. .1480- .2560 
Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 
G.B. Asphaltenes ....... is 06 + 06% 
Gilsowax B ....... Ib. oe a 
Resin No, 1098 (drums). Ib —— - 62 

Wey: TDG oc vdstaseesiees Ib. 46% - 49% 








SOLVENTS 


— (diva. Ly ivaeu wo asee “ 
merican Dipentine .....gal. 
American Pine Ouil......gal. 
Amsco Lactol Spirits ‘(tec. Vaal 
Naphthol Spirits ...... gal 
Mineral Spirits ....... gal. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)..gal. 
ee rr gal. 
Solv A-80 (t.c.)....... gal. 
Soly B (b.6.)scccccsess gal. 
Solv B-90 (t.c.).....+. gal. 
Sely -D (C.6.} cccscvcaes gal. 
BOG Be iiiksesddvarkecs gal, 
SB eee ° gal. 
Soly .-F-00 «.cctvvioyues gal. 


Special Naphtholite (t.c. or 
Special Textile 


Spirits ..... seen ceee al. 
Super Naphtholite ..... gal. 
Textile Spirits (t.c.)...gal. 


Amy! Chlorides, Mixed 





(Le.l.) (drums) - lb. 
Boenanl 90% -.65.6006e 006 gal. 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.) ...... Ib. 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.) ..... Ib. 

Secondary (divd.) ..... th. 

Tertiary (divd.) ........ Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech... .Ib. 
Carbon Tetrachloride ..... Ib. 
Cee Sawin kahit ¥tactee gal. 
Cosol 2 ...ssecerevceess gal. 
Cyclohexane gal. 
Cyclohexar me .......6.+. 4 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.). 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.). 

ormal (dms.) ........ i 
Dichloropentane (l.c.1,) ...Ib. 
eS eer. gal. 
Halowax Oil . Ib. 
Heptanes (t.c.) . gal. 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol | Ib. 
Hemanes (£.6.) ...ccsseee gal. 
Isopropyl! Aicoho Ref. se 

ES RR A eS gal. 

Ether, Ref. (divd.)....gal. 
OS EE EE Peers gal. 
Mesity! Oxide (dlvd.).... “ib. 
Methv! Acetone, Syn. 

(dms., divd.) ....... gal. 
Methy| Ethyl Ketone..... Ih. 


Methv! Teohutyl Ketone 


vd.) 
N-S Pentane Mix. Sua) gal. 


N-6 Hexanes (t.c.) . .gal. 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.)....... gal. 
POMPE Sv cécasavccecave gal. 
Petrolene (t.c.) ....-.+.- gal. 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined. a 
OS EE Ere ‘Ib. 


Proprietary Solvent (dms, )gal. 


PT 150 Pine Solvent 

OS 5 evta vo aks oe gal. 
Pyridine, Refined . Ib. 
CRED. vac c'e yee tnvees Ib. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.) ....gal. 
2 Bh! Ye gal. 


Soeipeiee B (Hexanes) 
¢ 1 AAR (te).. ong 
F (Octanes) (t.c.). 
R (Solvent Naphtha) 


Solvent, Crude, Light.... 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.) ...... 
fe oh eye gal. 
Sunny South eens: - gal. 
Sunny South Pine Oil... .gal. 
aN oooh swine 6 dow oe gal 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. 
Li. nif 3 eer er “ 
Trichlorethane ..... eth. 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms. y i. 
Union Thinner 1........ gal. 
} EO Cen ra aS meray . gal. 
2-50-W Hi-Flash ........ al. 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.)..gal. 
BVO AS ec eedeA Sandan gal. 


ro) 
& 
RAK 


. se Cee 4 ee 
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I | anni 
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+e ee eee 





STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins) 


ae peog 


Advastab No. ; 
1.Jb. 


Basic Silicate White Leac 
Munatak Eevee No. 780. .!b. 
bs: SOS4 veisves casters Ib. 
(BARS ee ; lb. 
Cadmium Stearate atv 
Dutch Boy DS-207.... Ib. 
Plumb-O-Sil A ........ Ib. 
Me Pe ceesine Wades Ib. 
SNE Ckdcktencreewea Ib. 
od Saray peparimas rarer ad” Ib. 
Ferro 120 (dms.).........1b. 
Bee SOD hase ene eens Ib. 
200 (dms.) . tb, 
ih eee . Ib. 
BA) COR Sch icseaaros Ib. 
541 (dms.) mS 
541A (dms.) ........ Ib. 
G20 LOMB) as vixen y coves Ib. 
4) eee a Ib. 
900 (dms.) ...... |b. 
kt |} eee ae Ib. 
Se SL? bciw ees ee nee Ib. 
2. ESR ete Ib. 
oe) ere Ib. 
1820 (dma. os es Ib. 


17% - 
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13% 
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13% 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Seles Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER.... 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER. 
Cc. M. BALDWIN 


Akron 

.....New York 
Jabs dekicss 5p. Soe 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO....... . Boston 
Tee C. P. HALL CO. of Calif........Los Angeles 
The PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO. Ltd. . . Toronto 








POWDERED 


ALL GRADES & TYPES 
for the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Water and Dry Ground 


Also: Stearates, Magnesium Oxides, 
Elk Brand Antimony Oxide, Pumice, 
Phthalocyanine Bive, Clays, Talc, 
All Oxide Colors, Whiting Fillers. 


Send For Complete Products List. 


ah 4 
- ee 


CLARK & 240 Wes! Broodwa 
DANIELS, Inc. 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 1953 


A superior quality HARD rubber makers’ 
clay we are mining and refining near 
Aiken, South Carolina. Available in com- 
pressed 50-Ib. papers, palletized if desired. 
Exhaustive tests show this clay to have 
@ high tensile 
e excellent tear resistance 
2 ph baad 5.1 
e uniformly high color 


We welcome the opportunity to submit 
a sample together with Technical Data. 


\ \ NY 
> UNITED 


s CLAY MINES 


_ CORPORATION 

Ms =6TRENTON NEW JERSEY cn \ 
(7 
Directory of CONSULTANTS J 





Wines of 
FINE CLAYS 
47 























R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9%, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weatharing and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Fiorida 
tor inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests 
4201 N. W, 7th St., Miami, Florida 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


formulas, factory 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; Installation: 
Contracting and Operation. 
613 E. Talimadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Plant design, buildings, services. Process & equipment devel- 
opment. Modernization—cost reduction. Surveys & Reports. 


313 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone: JEfferson 5939 JEfferson 4543 
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STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


SSOSeeereeyeyrr 
2 DESERET 


tote 


-§ 
Lead Stearate No. 
-_ 2 Stearate, Precip.. 


STIFFENING AGENTS 
Caleo S.A, 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Heliozone 


SURACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


TACKIFIERS 
ners 620-32B 
716-30 


Goons 

Rubtack 

Synthoi 
Tackifier 1041-21 
Vistac No, 1 


etanol (drums) . ae 
Emcol PL50-3 (dms.).. ‘wie >. 


Emulsorex No. 5....++.++ 
nen Rite K-702 


-N 4 
prapyiets Laurate tame). 
a 


Sodium Silicate ...... 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 
Selesiam 


Vandex 


Sultur 

Blackbird 

Crystex 

ee Dispersed Sulfur. . 
Devil (c.1.) 
Dispersed 

Insoluble Sulfur 60 
Spider 

Star (c.l.) 

Tire (c.1,) 

Tube 


Telloy 


Se 
Sa 


| ea aot 
ns 
aes 
ws 


ine 
~~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ||| 


~Ooo 
Sos 


Alrosperse 
Areskap 50 


Dry 100 
Aveshet 240 

Dry 300 
Aresklene 


| |S 
ES Ss 


Arquads 
Emcol 5100. (dms. ) 

5130 (dms.) 
Etho-chemicals 
Kessco E-122 (dms.)......1 
net ~. (bags) 


Selapon Gel 
Santomerse D 


Sora 


Stablex G Ib. 

Tergitol 4 (dms., divd.)...Ib 
ee toe Sy ee Ib. 
O8 (dms., divd.)........ Ib. .30 
P28 (dms MNGi} tb ccnse Ib. 18% 

Trenamine W-30 lb. —— 


Vultamol lb, —— 
Wetsit Conc. ... ae 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Aquarex G e 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-L.. 
D- Tac ib 


2- Ethythexanol 
Fura-Tone Resin 1226.... 
MODX 


21 H 4 
Pigmented | Filmite (divd.). o% 
Resorcin, Tech. b. 
Rio Resin 
Sherosope F 

F-445 


T ; 
Sublac Resin PX-5 
| eee R 


} ok vant <a 
P-3 


T Stale 
Vanfre 





[] Check enclosed 


C] Bill me 





Need a personal file of 


RUBBER AGE? 


Why not enter your own subscription now — today — 
and have a copy just for yourself, Rates are: 


Company 
Street 
City and State 


$5.00 for 1 year in the U, S.—$5.50 in Canada—$6.00 foreign 
Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE for one year starting with the next issue. 


Please check whether address is [|] Company or [_] Home. 
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“RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


by JOHN M. BALL 


The Story of an 
American Raw Material 


PIAA AAA A AAA AAA AAAI AAA ASA A ASA SAAS SSI IOI 


CONTENTS 

1. Early History 

2. Mitchell and the Acid 
Process 

3. Marks and the Alkali 
Process 

4. Miscellaneous Reclaiming 
Process 

5. Companies and 


Associations 
. Serap Rubber 
- Manufacture 
. Properties and Uses 
. Statistics 
10. World War I 
Epilogue: What of the Future? 
Bibliography 


Cana 


6 x 9 in.—248 Pages—Illustrated 
FOIA AAA A AAAAD AAA AAA AAA AA AAA ANANSI AAAI AK II 


“It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of 
the most competent historical studies of an 
American industry which has yet been pub- 
lished.” 


Penrose R. Hoopes in 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


$5.00 in United States 


PRICE $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 3% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N.Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St. New York 19 













Now! More efficient rubber molding with 


Rubber -- la 


MOLD RELEASE AGENT 


“ - 
7 « 
-—- 
- —_ 


A MESSAGE TO 
CHIEF CHEMISTS: 


| 4 We can save you 25 to 50% 








1 


/ on the cost of mold lubricant 
and still maintain a fine finish. 


RUBBER-FLO is odorless, nontoxic 
and it keeps molds clean. 





We suggest you tell us your 
problem, and we will be glad to 
send samples and recommended 
formulation. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 
505 Bostwick Avenue Bridgeport 5, Conn. 




















the 


E 
c 
°o 
N 
° 
M 
Y 


of hiring scientific personnel and 
medern equipment for rubber 
research work is increasingly self- 
evident. 


We offer you the ability to apply the scien- 
tific method to industrial research, and the 
possession of a broad outlook over the en- 
tire natural and synthetic fields. Inquiries 
are cordially invited. 


<— 
H LABORATORIES 
eS | ResEARe 


FOSTER D. SNELL inc.-@oa, 


29west isrst. EW YORK II,Wv.— WA 48800 


7a + ENGINEERS 
Mists - EM ll 
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-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS — 


RATES, 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 


10¢ per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
15¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 30 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge. 


q Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
= SS SS SSS S|] si coats Caopeeii cites amammemiaanedll 
Copy for September, 1953, issue, must be received by Tuesday, September Ist. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





LATEX CHEMIST: Considerable experience in compounding natural 
and synthetic iatex for the latex field. Slight laboratory experience with 
foam latex Desires technical sales position Presently employed. Have 
had both production and sales experience. Address Box 709-P, Rupser Ace. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, at present employed in small rubber manufactur- 
ing company, 12 years experience compounding, Control and Development of 
mechanical goods, wishes responsible position with progressive concern. 
References available from outstanding firms Address Box 717-P, Rusper 
AGE. 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST-CHEMICAL ENGINEER Nine years 
experience development, compounding rubber and plastics, engineering, ap 
plication, and production, all phases mechanical rubber goods. Desire re 
sponsible management position. Address Box 716-P, Rupper Ace. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER EXECUTIVE 15 years broad experience 
compounding, processing, equipment, technical service; product development, 
engineering, sales, management Desire California connection with invest 
ment or as consultant. Reside Los Angeles area, willing to travel Address 
Box 722-P, Rusner Ace 


GRADUATE RUBBER CHEMIST seeks domestic or foreign relocation. 
Presently employed in latex sponge foam development Seven years of 
varied experience, including Textile Coating and Footwear Address Box 
731-P, Russer Ace. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR Production Manager wants to relocate on 
West Coast or in Mid-west 21 years of practical-technical, low cost, pro 
duction experience in the mechanical rubber goods and sponge rubber prod 
ucts industry Top level experience in plant management, development of 
new prodvcts and research to improve present line of products,  Produc- 
tion to specifications is my qualification. Address Box 734-P, Ruseer Ace. 


RUBBER CHEMIST, for development work in latex or milled stock. 
Laboratory experience all types. Limited production experience but will 
work into it as required. Address Box 736-P, Russer Ace 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 15 years experience in designing and setting 
up of complete foam rubber plants for the manufacturing of pillows, mat 
tresses and foam rubber slab. Address Box 730-P, Runner AGE 


SUPERINTENDENT, chemist—desires opportunity to become production 
manager and eventually factory manager. Years of broad practical-technica! 
experience in all of the phases for the production of mechanical rubber and 
sponge goods is my background Location desired in midwest or Pacific 
coast. Address Box 735-P, Russe Act 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, interested in connection with aggressive or 
ganization, Can ofter broad experience in design, production and sale ef 
molded rubber, belting, hose and rubber covered metal for automotive and 
industrial markets. Considerable experience with government requirements 
and procedure. Address Box 737-P, Rumper Act 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED. Experienced plant superintendent for fast growing southern 
rubber plant. One who is experienced in production, compounding of rub- 
ber for molded mechanical goods, foam latex and extruded rubber goods 
preferred. Write full past experience Address Box 674-W, Rusper Ace 


CHIEF CHEMIST. Must have broad specific experience in latex and 
solvent based adhesives for adhesive company Location Metropolitan, New 
York area, Excellent opportunity for energetic, mature individual with 
proper background. Address Box 689-W, Russer Ace 





CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms” 
An active, confidential service! 
Interview at your convenience! 


“Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:-—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill, FI 6-2100 








ASSISTANT TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, High grade technical back 
ground, preferably rubber but strong in chemical, plastics, or coating field 
Proven ability to administer and supervise. Salary substantial. Good op 
portunity. Address Box 720-W, Rusper Act 


LATEX CHEMIST: Nationally known company has an opening for a 
man capable of assuming full responsibility for developing synthetic latices 
for use as paint vehicles. This work involves preparation and evaluation of 
mechanically stable, film forming latices from various monomers and monomer 
mixtures. Experience in latex emulsions specifically for paint valuable but 
not as essential as fundamental knowledge of emulsion polymerization tech 
nology. Excellent opportunity for advancement to position of considerable 
responsibility. Liberal pension, insurance and hospitalization plans. Salary 
open Location: Midwest In first letter give complete resume of experi 
ence, education, availability, salary requirements and enclose small phot 
graph. Our personnel know of this ad. Address Box 713-W, Russex Aci 


WANTED: Combination chemist and assistant production superintend- 
ert for molded rubber products plant employing 100. Located in fine 
middle western city. Excellent opportunity to grow with a live organi- 
zation. Salary starts at approximately $7,000. Future salary limited only 
by your worth to us. Address Box 719-W, RUBBER AGE, 


OPPORTUNITY for a development, tooling and processing rubber engi 
neer with unusual metal to rubber experience, including specialty motor 
mounts and similar items. This is an opportunity for an energetic, practical 
man who can engineer special applications from design through tooling and 
production. Our plant is in a small Michigan city, staffed with a fine group 
of permanent personnel who know of this ad and need help with expanding 
business, Address Box 692-W, RuBper Ac: 


CHIEF CHEMIST: Must be college graduate, preferably under 40 years 
of age. Old established company with plant in East specializing in molded 
rubber products. Job requires personality suitable for occasional technical 
sales work. Unusual opportunity to assume eventually responsible position 
of retiring personnel Some experience in chemically-blown rubber or 
potential ability to develop same desired. Write full background Replies 
held in strict confidence. Address Box 724-W, Russer Act 


YOUNG GRADUATE mechanical engineer to design jigs, fixtures and 
other ways to accomplish operations pertinent to custom molding of rubber 
and synthetic rubber faster and more economically. Should have practical 
experience Southern California location with small aggressive frt State 
qualifications. Address Box 725-W, Rupper AGE 


RU BBER—SALES 
Compounded Latex Technical Sales & Service. Unusual opportunity 
with national company presently in Rubber sales adding Compounded 
Latex Division. Experience with Natural & Synthetic Rubber Latex 
Compounds sales & service essential. Address Box 728-W, RUBBER 
AGE. 


RUBBER CHEMIST -Expetienced in compounding oil-resistant syn 
thetic rubbers, familiar with rubber molding techniques, and rubber to 
metal adhesive applications. Will consider minimum of experience because 
of comparative newness of this activity, and opportunity for experimental 
and development work by individual with interest in this phase of chemis 
try. Position offers opportunity for advancement in responsibility and sal 
ary. Address Box 727-W, Rupeer Ace. 


WANTED—-Man to assume complete responsibility of producing to blue 
print specifications molded and extruded mechanical rubber goods Must 
know the “Whole Ball of Wax.’ Small but complete plant. We get the 
orders you must produce. Very rewarding for right man. Replies confi 
dential. Royvar Rupner Company, South Bend, Indiana. 


CHEMIST, familiar with manufacture of Natural and Synthetic type 
Latex and Solvent Adhesives. Must be capable of taking complete charge 
of Department. New England location. Address Box 729-W, Russer AGr 





Assistant Plant Manager for leading 
Film and Sheeting plant. Thoroughly 
experienced. Excellent future. State ex- 
perience, age, salary, and full details. 
Address Box 715-W, RUBBER AGE. 














RUBBER COMPANY, 
INC. 





FEATURING: 


MILLING PELLETIZING GRINDING 


1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5,N. J. 40 YEARS 
TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 EX 


PERIENCE 


RUBBER AGE. AUGUST, 1953 











HELP WANTED—Continued 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








RUBBER CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER experienced in develop- 
ment and production processing of natural and synthetic bonded rubber 
to metal goeds involving Pilot Plant and Production operations in the 
manufacture of large variety of high quality products. Familiar with 
compounding, mixing, tubing, calendering and vulcanization. Experience 
in processing of metal and cement for bonding desirable. Refer to 
CE-IIl. PO. Box 369, Erie, Penna. 











SONNE A 


| CHEMIST 


Exceptional opportunity to progress with ex- 
panding research program. Must have 3 or 
more years experience in rubber, resin or ad- 
hesives. Send complete resume in first reply. 


= 
2 
Wire 


ALLAN ASOHEA 


Metropolitan Area Salary Open 


Box 368, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Ti 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Custom Mixing, Grinding and Dispersion Production time available 
on Roti iry Cutters, Colloid Mills and explosion-proof Churns with attached 
filtering mediums. At your service-—the technical know-how and completely 
equit ped control laboratory. Apuesitves & CoaTING SpecraLTies, INC., Bldg 
#22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J 


AVAILABLE. A ready made sales force for your product in the East 
Now covering aeronautical, electronic, machinery and related fields with 
molded mechanicals. Can handle other rubber lines to advantage W hat 
do you have to sell? Address Box 738-B, Rupper Acs 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


To Your Specification 


K. B.C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State St. State 7-5662 








Otto J. Lang, General Manager 











woasr OPEN COLLARS SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS 


May be applied or removed from shaft for 
adjustment of jumbos or calender shells with- 
out removal of shaft from bearing. Eliminates 
costly time waste. Sturdy steel collar grips as 
firmly as old tyoe round collar. Available in 
stock to fit I'/,"", !'/2"' and 2°' square shafts 
Other sizes made con order. Send for sample 


WORTH PRODUCTS ARE WORTH MORE 
| WORTH PRODUCTS, INC. 


Custom 
Mixing RUBBER-PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 





Bennington, Vermont, U.S.A. 








types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





————— 


f guano | Rubber Co. 


eusser 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY, BUTLER, N J 


WANTED: Complete rubber compounding and adhesive plant. Ad- 
dress Box 732-B, RUBBER AGE, 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: One Black Rock A3 Washer Cutter. Good condition, Also 
Black Rock 4C Stripping Machine, Address Box 739-E, Rupper Ace. 

WANTED: Rubber mills, calenders, mixers, Banbury mixers, extruders, 
grinders, cutters, hydraulic presses, injection molding machines, Consott 
pATED Propucts Co., Ine., 14-17 Park Row. New York 28, N. 
Rubber machinery including Banbury mixers, heavy duty 
mixers, calenders, rubber rolls and mixers, extruders, grinders and cutters, 
hydraulic equipment, rotary and vacuum shelf dryers, injection molding 
machines. Will consider now operating or shut down plant. P. O. Box 
1351. Church Street Station, New York 8, N. ¥ 

WANTED: Vertical Pot Vulcanizer, approximately four foot diameter 
and approximately five to six feet deep with automatic shut-type deor; a 
Rubber Roll and Tube Grinder with approximately 24” centers; a Rubber 
Wet-Saw, a Thropp Washer Cutter, and a #2 (3”) Extruder Address 
Box 721-E, Rusner Act 
WANTED: Used Scott tester model L4; also Hydraulic Press Laboratory 
size. Toun F. Cowan & Associates, 22 Cambria Street, Boston 15, Mass 

Manufacturer interested in obtaining a continuous mixer tor foam rubbe 
at bargain price from dealer or principal, Address Box 733-E, Russer Acs 


WANTED: 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE (0. 


Representatives: Akron 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC 





All kinds of used machinery for 
the Rubber and Allied Industries. 
Laboratory Mills ard Presses 


anizing Presses, D 


BUYING- 


Hydraulic Presses 


SELLING 
OFFERING 
Sponge Rubber Vu 
Steam Plater Rubber Bale Cutters 


NEW waiflet 
MACHINERY type, Vuicanizers with quick opening door 


HIGH EFFICIENCY IN QUALITY, PRICE AND DELIVERY TIME 
ERIC BONWITT 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Ill. 

















PLASTICS SYNTHETICS 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 


CALENDERING & MIXING 
RUBBER & PLASTICS: Calendering, mixing, grinding & pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT—*—QUICK SERVICE 
THE ELM CITY RUBBER CO. P. O. BOX 1864 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, TEL. SPRUCE 7-3437 


RUBBER 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE; 27 SURPLUS STEEL STORAGE TANKS, SIZES _ 10,000 
GAL., 15,000 GAL., 25,000 GAL. CAP., 4% INCH and %& INCH SHELL, 
LESTAN CORP., ROSEMONT, PA. 

STOKES ROTARY Pellet Presses—-RD-3 and RDS-3; Kux model 25; 
Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel Rotary Cutter #1'4; Mikro Pulverizers 
#1-SH, #1-SI, #2TH, #2-SI, #2-DH Large stock steel and stainless 
steel tanks and kettles. Perry Egquirmentr Corr., 1409 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

FOR SALE: Heavy Duty Farrel 36” mill, safety switches, brake, new 
60 H.P. gear reduction drive, new 60 H.P. motor and centrols, now oper 
ting. $4,000.00. Rusper Latex Company or America, Delawanna Ave 
sue, Clifton, New Jersey. Telephone GRegory 3-3020 

FOR SALE: 1-——-Used 48 x 48 Triple Deck Hydraulic Rubber Molding 
Press with 16% Ram. Good conditicn; also 1-—-Used 42 x 42 Triple Deck 
Hydraulic Rubber Molding Press with 14” Ram. Good condition Address 
Box 723-S, Russer Ace. 

SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT HY DR, AU 
LIC PRESSES: 42%x37”, 20” ram, 475 tons; 2-7 opening 27 "% 27 
18” ram, 565 tons; 24"x24”, 12” ram, 170 tons; 24” x20”, 10” ram, 118 
tons; 20”%x20”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20"x20”, 10” ram, 200° tons; 30”%x20” 
8” ram, 75 tons; 24%x20”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 14%x14”, 8” rams, 75 tons; 
15”x15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 2—-19”x24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; 12”x12”, 

" ram, 50 tons; 14%x14%, &” ram, 50 tons; 8”x9 @ 414” rams, 20 tons 
16”x16”, 314” rams, 12 tons; PREFORM PRESS olton 5% T, Reeves 
Drive and Motor LABORATORY Page SSES: Carver & Watson Stillman 
Units; NEW NIVERSAL DU PUMPING UNITS: 3—-15 HP; 
NEW CABORATORY MILLS re ‘CALENDERS; EXTRUDER; Mod 
ern Plastic 14%; ACCUMULATOR: HPM 6” ram, 2500#, also Mixers, 
Vulcanizers, Injection Molding Machines, ete, Universat. Hypraviic 
Macuinery Co., Inc., 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued on following page 








FOR your RUBBER PROCESSING MACHINERY NEEDS | EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


| KINNEY VACUUM PUMP—One new DVD-14-14-18, 500 CFM high 
| 





vacuum pump complete with separator tank, 25 HP motor, V-belt drive, 

: . two solenoid valves and starter for, push button station for, 220/3/60 
IC PRESSES eperetion less than 30 hours, total price new, $4,500; our price $3,000. 
ELLS SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., North Liberty, Indiana. 


: : | Phone 90. 
2 \V ." - . 
BUYS CALENDERS BALE CUTTERS FOR SALE—RUBBER EQUIPMENT OF CABLE PLANT 


be natowing a ne seen now in operation, available in three to five 
VULCANIZERS | CHOPPERS | months. wo 60” Thropp mills. One 40” mill, Two 60” mill blenders, 
| VULCANIZERS | CHOPPERS oscillating type. Batch-off machine with Festoon Rack. Three 6” National 


MONT H Erie strainers. One 8%” National Erie Strainer. Two Farrel-Birmingham 

‘ ie BANBURY MIXERS EXTRUDERS 48” mills, forced feed lubrication, tandem drive, with 150 HP Westinghouse 

motor. Three respoolers. Various 18” steel reels, Bale cutter. Rubber 

racks. Vulcanizer, 60” x 13’, horizontal drum type with Foxboro automatic 

* ' controls. Two Royle #1 extruders, Motors for all above equipment, 
As well as all miscellaneous equipment 550V-3P-600, except above 814” strainer which has 125 HP-440V. 

f FOREIGN INQUIRIES INVITED. Address Box 726-S, Rupees AGe. 

necessary to the processing of rubber. FOR SALE—1 #1A Banbury Mixer 100/50 HP motor; 1—Thropp 

18” x 50” Rubber Mill 75 HP motor; 1—-Baker Perkins 50 gallon double 

arm jacketed Vacuum Mixer 50 HP motor; 2-—-Baker Perkins 100. gallon 


/ - ~ ~ double arm jacketed Mixers; 1—Ball & oli #2% Rotary Cutter; 1 
A RON RUBBI R IMAVAG alin dad =<). imie #2TH Stainless Steel Mikro al Rotex Sifters 40" 84” 





double deck; 6—-Stokes Rotary Preform Presses DD2, DDS2, D4, D3, B2; 
1 Vickers Hydraulic Pump 27 GPM, 1000# pressure; Partial Listing. 
Write for details, We purchase your surplus equipment. Breit Eguiement 
Company, 2407 Third Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 








GOOD USED MACHINERY| “Our 36th Year” | STAINLESS STEEL ROLLS 


oe BF a ay orate, 7-opening, 20” dia, ram, | All with high polish mirror finish face surfaces. 
é b war x 4 ry¢ 7 -ope , wy ad P i 
6—HPM, R.P., and others. ‘alection Mailing M : he ‘ nto flo | 2 a _ Dryers : 
1—Farrel 16” x 30” mill. m.p 5 » Up 02. | 48” dia, x 60” face with gears, bearings, and stands, 
o) @P. 48” dia. x ! ace with gears, bearings, and stands. 
x 
x 





1-18” x 54” 3 roll Calender 4” : : : : 
ao -Birmi ” ” : 2 dia, -e with gears, bearings, and stands 
erie te SF uctacrmmaaes 3-roll Calender, m.d. dia. » with gears, bearings, and stands 
4—Bolling 18” x 18”, 5-opening Hydraulic Presses, 10” dia. ram. intermediate & Idler 
l—-Royle #4, 6” Extruder; 1—#1, 3 8144” dia. x 60” face with bearings. 
es Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19—-59” x 78” shelves complete. | ; 8144” dia. x 52%” face with bearings. 
o- 3all & Jewel #2 Rotary Cutters, #1, with HP 3 motor. i A” dia. 52” face with bearings. 
1—Patterson S/S 110 gal. Vacuum Mixer, Sigma Blades. 4” dia. x 46” face with bearings. 
1—B.P, 20 gal. Jacketed Mixer, Double Sigma Blades. | 25 3%” dia 60” face with bearings. 

Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 65 3%” dia, x 5 


52” face with bearings. 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters, | 53 f = 50” face with bearings 
! dia 


i 1 3H 46” face with bearings. 
WIRE—PHONE—WRITE us your inquiries | 176" dia. 


50” face with bearings. 
S. Immersion Rolls With Undercut Ends 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. | "Wea Upaed Gatesieion Rete 


14-17 Park Row, New York 38,N.Y. — BArclay 7-0600 | | (in dia X 50” face with bearings 

WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Machinery | 3 4” dia. x 48” face with bearings. 

KAPLAN METALS CO. TELE.: NEbraska 4-1210 PHILA. 34, PA. 
ee ee ee i i i ee ee 


AynxwR KKM K&R 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Clearing 500 Tons, completely self-contained with controls for manual o1 


automatic operation, suitable for compression and injection molding. 
Farrel, 390 Tons, 48” x 48” steam platens, 2 openings, 4 rams—10” 
dia. x 24” stroke, approx. 15” per opening. 


Watson-Stillman, 100 Tons, 1134” x 12” platens, 22%” DLO, ram 


FOR SALE 8” dia. x 15” stroke. 
Watson-Stillman, 100 Tons, down-acting, 22” x 20” bed area, 24” DLO, 





ram—111%4” x 9%4” x 6” stroke, self-contained; complete with 15 HP 
i—Ambaco Model 3A Continuous Baler MD Vickers Pump. Unit is practically new. 
i—Stewart Bolling 2-roll Lab, Mill 6” x 12”. | HPM, 100 Tons, 18” x 18” Platen Area, ram 8” dia. x 18” stroke, 
i—Thropp 2-roil Rubber Mill 10’x24”. | 30” DLO, Steel Cylinder—-4000 PSI, 
2—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mills, 18x50”. | Burroughs, 75 Tons, down-acting, 1714” x 17” electric-heated platens, 
i—Threpe 2-reit Rubber 3 $y = ick 134%.” DLO, ram-—8” dia. x 10” stroke, complete with 7% HP MD 
v S with quick opening door. | Oilgear Pump. 
8 only | — ogee Stee! #0 Rotary Cutter with Motor. Watson-Stillman, 50 Tons, down-acting, platen area 25” x 2542”, 25” 
we . aster Rotary Cutter with Bail Bearings. | DLO, ram—8” dia. x 14” stroke, complete with 7% HP MD Pump. 
i—Welding Engr. Stainiess Steel #2 Extruder. | New Laboratory Press, 12 Tons, Hand Operated, fitted with 8” x 8” 
'-—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill, Type 36 with 2— 75 HP Motors. | electrically heated platens. ze ips tate E 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF R | Denison, 4 Tons, Model FH4-CO1, down-acting ram—3%” x 2” 12” 
Say coon of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, einai take stroke, 18” DLO, bed 22” x 14”, 8%” throat, complete with 3 HP MD 
ete. and also complete plants. Pump, time delay control, all valves, piping, gauges, controls; 1 machine 
slightly used, 2 units still in original crates. 


Standard Machinery Co. #14 Toggle Press, 150 Tons, platen area 24” 

E L St &: Ss ‘@) | S H ‘ala x 28”, 6” DLO, 3%” stroke, arranged for Motor Drive, practically new. 

’ ee e é : Plasties ‘ ae Extruders, Mills, meg Grinders, Injection 
c Molding Machines, Pumps, Valves, Platens, etc. 


UNIONVILLE-2-4900 683 Frelinghuysen Avenue Bigelow 8-2500 Newark 5, New Jersey 
Wheat have you for sale? What are you looking for? 




















WILLI f USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY "HON: 
YONKERS 
18 x 42” — 2 roll calender 18 x 48” — 4 roll calender 3-7455 
40” McNeil Tire Presses 200 HP Falk Reducer : 
40” National Tire Presses Black Rock Trimmers ca” 
T * i i) e R WE BUY COMPLETE RUBBER PLANTS WILTAPPER 
: 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. ee 





NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J. Akron, 0. Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 


























RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 1953 
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WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best’ 


MIC 


Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using “CONCORD” becouse: 


I—It is ground exclusively from a —_ white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from Indie 
and Africa. 


2—I¢ is whiter and purer. 


N E WwW MOLD LUBRICANTS 


#735 #880 
pH.... 10.3 pH.... 10.6 


These mold lubricants are not emulsions and are 
easily miscible with water. They not only provide 
fast release but also result in a fine lasting finish 
on the molded items. Especially good on highly 
loaded stocks. 



















: "#735 is excellent for flat goods, particularly in : i : 
¢ eliminating pock marks in fine gauge items”. 3—It is strictly competitive in price. 
ba Send for samples today! Send for samples and prices 






STONER'S INK COMPANY 


QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street Penaceok, N. H. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 






Haul Ie Teay 


... Hine lor relosarion 


Only when you have an assured supply of top quality 
channel black is there time for relaxation. As gas sup- 
plies are diverted away from channel black plants to 
pipe lines, users of channel black are relying more and 
more on the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. for a long- 


time dependable supply. 


Our own nearby abundance of natural gas and the 
world’s largest channel black plant are your assurance 
of a continuing supply of top-quality, uniform, eco- 
nomical-to-use TEXAS “‘E’’ and TEXAS ““M” channel 
blacks. 


Std Richa cdson 


C AR B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, ONIO 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 1953 
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=A. Schulman Inc. 





NEW YORK CITY 


53 East 34th St 


Murray 5.8388 
AKRON, OHIO 
75 E :dge 


ali k 4124 


BOSTON, MASS 
738 tatle i?) 


—. $T. LOUIS, HLL 


A. SCHULMAN INC., LTD 


em 


789 


A. SCHULMAN (USA) GmbH 


R ,7ERMANY 


—e 
tyne -seneeneetnertenenecenillttetne<lh 





.. order mixed 
® carloads or 


truckloads of... 


CABOT ° 
Sterling MT 


(MEDIUM THERMAL) 


CABOT © 
Sterling FT 


(FINE THERMAL) 


STERLING and VULCAN Furnace Blacks* 


from a single Cabot plant location 


% Consult your Cabot agent for the 
combination of grades most suited to your 
individual manufacturing requirements. 





37th Year SEPTEMBER, 1953 


ie RUBBER AGE 


Improve Heat Performance 


WITH 


TELLOY 


Effective In Sulfurless 


Or Low Sulfur Vulcanization 


Prevents Reversion In Overcures 


For Low Compression Set 


Increases Service Life In 


High Temperature Operation 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 





